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Cuapter XVI. 


ISTORY repeats itself. Here was old George travelling in 
young George’s footsteps, and going clumsily about to com- 

mit a useless crime. 
It is only on a stage that a scoundrel, finding himself frustrated, 


can writhe and howl and shudder without attracting the attention 
of the bystanders. Whatever emotions he experienced, old George 
dared show nothing, and he marched deaf and blind into the sun- 
shine, and walked straight on without knowing or caring whither 
his footsteps led him. By-and-by he began to clear a little, and 
then he went into a meadow and cursed his day—not eloquently, 
but with thoroughness. He had always been a moral man on his 
own peculiar lines, but he had naturally listened, more or less 
unwillingly, to a good deal of bad language in his time, and now 
he felt his knowledge useful, and employed it to the full. If any 
stranger could have come suddenly upon this respectable, solid- 
looking old man, in spotless black broadcloth, hat of broadish 
brim, snow-white linen, and respectable grey whiskers, and could 
have heard his language, it might have startled him. But before 
old George had gone thrice through his stock of phrases—he was 
literally without invention—his head began to whirl, and his eyes 
saw nothing but a silvery mist with splashes in it of alternate ink 
and fire. More than anything else could have done, his fear 
sobered him. He had been taking God’s name in vain, horribly, 
and now perhaps he was going to die. More than once he had 
heard of sudden judgments. 

He crept back into the road again and walked towards the 
town, a little bent and blanched. He was getting on in years, and 
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these violent emotional exercises break an old mana good deal, 
A sturdy walker who had kept himself well in exercise all his life 
long, he was yet right glad of the passing omnibus, for somehow 
his legs seemed to-day to fail him, and his feet were heavy on the 
dusty road. The second certificate was burned that night as the 
first had been, though he felt no sense of triumph as he burned it, 
but only one of aching terror and remorseful rage. 

Sitting by his lonely fireside—for even in summer a fire is a 
necessity in the coal countries—he drank pretty freely, and at last, 
with his pipe in his hands and his feet on the fender, he fell asleep, 
And as he slept he dreamed a curious dream. He had gone for- 
ward in time, and it was the day when George Banks’s term of 
imprisonment should expire. The dreamer was somehow invisible 
in a grey dream-mist, but in the same grey mist he saw a massive 
door, which he knew for the entrance to a prison, and about it 
were Ethel Donne, and Dinah, and young lawyer Keen. He knew, 
as people do in dreams, what brought them all there. They were 
waiting for the outcoming of the prisoner, and the prisoner was to 
come and claim his own. Old George, powerless and tongue-tied, 
waited in an agony for the door to open. After a long time it 
began to move, slowly, slowly, slowly, and when at last it stood 
wide, he knew, with an incredible revulsion of ease and joy, that 
the prisoner was lost, and that nobody in the prison had an idea of 
his whereabouts. ; 

The revulsion awoke the dreamer, and he sat up dazed and 
miserable. He mixed a fifth or sixth stiff tumbler and drank it, 
for, like other men oppressed by care, he was beginning to fly to 
that false and foolish solace. In time he drowsed again, and the 
dream came back precisely as before, and again the revulsion of 
feeling awoke him. This time a dim little light of hope seemed 
to accompany his waking, and he struggled to get back to sleep to 
dream it over again. Everybody knows that if you dream a thing 
three times it is sure to come true. But though the dream 
haunted him whilst he waked, it fled him when he slept. The 
fire burned out, and he awoke chill and desolate to find the 
chimney-piece clock marking the unheard-of hour of half-past one. 
He went to bed oppressed by fears and remorses, and, tossing an 
aching head in the dark, tried to force sleep and the dream back 
again. But allat once, as he tossed and tumbled, a very sunbéam 
of intelligence seemed suddenly to warm and light his mind, and 
he sat up and clasped his hands together. Then he sank back with 
a sigh of comfort. 

He would make the dream prophetic! He would have it 
true! 
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Ay! and he saw his way to it. There was no hope of sleep for 
him that night, but as he lay and turned over his plan in his stiff- 
jointed mind, the clouded horizon seemed to lift more and more, 
peace came back to him—or promised a return, at least—and his 
hold upon his fortune grew sure again. 

He was up with the first gleam of dawn, arranged his business, 
wrote a number of letters, packed a portmanteau, and started by 
the earliest train for London. 


Everybody has heard of Messrs. Croesus Brothers. They are 
leviathan financiers, helping to make wars, helping, when it 
pays them, to keep peace—and as powerful in either direction as 
Schouvaloff or Bismarck. They make loans to empires, and count 
their profits by tens of thousands. 

The junior partner, Sir Jonas Croesus, who had been a cabinet 
minister, and was likely to take office again when the political 
wheel should turn, was a grey and worn-looking man, with a face 
of singular kindness and honesty. He was a Jew by descent, and 
by habit a Christian. He was probably meant by nature fora 
philanthropist, but he was a financier on a large scale to begin 
with, and latterly he had spent a dozen years or so in Parliament, 
in hot fight for office most of the time, and he had grown some- 
what hardened. But though a Jew and a financier and a post- 
cabinet minister, and as hard as nails in politics and business, he 
was a good-hearted creature, and was even something of a senti- 
mentalist at bottom. 

Croesus Brothers were old George’s London agents, and - was 
known to them as a sound and reputable business man, whose 
affairs stood on a big basis. He had never come into personal 
contact with either of the partners, but he was known to them in 
advance, and he sent in his name with some certainty of being 
attended to. 

‘Sir Jonas will see you, sir,’ said an elderly clerk, when Mr. 
Bushell had waited for a minute or two. George followed the 
clerk into a comfortable room where sat Sir Jonas at a knee-table 
with docketed papers on it, and an ivory mouth-pieced tube which 
ran into the floor. The country man of business was a little 
surptised, was even a little dashed, to see such trifling signs of work 
about. He had vaguely expected a tangled growth of tubes, a 
half-dozen telegraphic machines, and a disorderly well of papers— 
Bank of England notes and acceptances from Rothschild. 

‘ Day, sir,’ said Sir Jonas, nodding him to a seat. 

George needed more than this to help him out. He was here 
onan impudent enterprise, intending no less than to hoodwink 
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this great financier, and make a cat’s-paw of him; and when he saw 
the lofty grey head and the sagacious eyes of the man, he repented 
him of his coming. Sir Jonas made pencil marks on various papers 
and looked at home. George cleared his throat, and the great man 
glanced at him. 

‘My arrand, Sir Jonas,’ said the wooden George in his 
woodenest manner, ‘is not what you may call strictly on business, 
I want a introduction to the Seckitary o’ State for the Home 
Department.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Sir Jonas. ‘Will you meet me at five this after- 
noon, at my house? In business hours I attend to business only, 
Day, Mr. Bushell. At five.’ 

Sir Jonas went on making pencil notes on papers, and old 
George retired. He felt abashed and defeated, though he told 
himself that it was ridiculous to suppose that such a man as Sir 
Jonas could devote his business hours to the discussion and 
furtherance of other people’s private affairs. But he half fancied 
his scheme pierced through already by the sagacious eyes of the 
great financier, and he went hot and cold, whilst beneath his black 
kid gloves his palms perspired. He shook himself out of these 
foolish fears, but they came back again, and he had no appetite 
for the solid old-English dinner to which he sat down at a Strand 
restaurant at two o’clock in the afternoon. In the ccurse of many 
years of prosperity he had learned to appreciate claret, and he 
took a bottle of the best the place afforded, and felt a shade more 
comfortable. Then he smoked a long clay gravely and sipped 
coffee and read the papers until half-past four, and, having paid 
his reckoning, walked off solidly in the direction of Grosvenor 
Square, looking the picture of country commercial soundness and 
rectitude. He timed himself so as to reach Sir Jonas’s house at 
five o’clock to the minute, and, being admitted, was ushered into a 
shady library which had a scent of cigar smoke about it percep- 
tible even to a smoker. Enter Sir Jonas witha cigar between his 
lips, his waistcoat a little open, and his feet in beaded slippers. 

‘ An introduction to the Home Secretary ?’ he said, as if renew- 
ing a conversation broken off half a minute before. ‘ May I know 
your object ?’ 

‘Why, yes,’ said George with a slow woodenness which looked 
like hesitance. ‘You may, Sir Jonas. I want to make an appeal 
to the clemency o’ the Crown.’ 

‘In whose behalf?’ 

‘In the behalf of a young man named George Banks as was 
my private seckitary, Sir Jonas.’ 

‘Yes? What are the circumstances?’ 
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‘He forged my name for three hunderd pound,’ said old 
George, with a cold desperation which made itself heard in his 
voice and seen in his face. ‘ He was tried an’ found guilty, an’ he 
was sentenced to two ’ears’ imprisonment.’ 

‘ How long since ?’ 

‘Six months ago.’ 

The wicked old schemer’s voice quivered, and the great financier 
asked himself, ‘A sentimentaJist behind that mask of wood ?’ 
for being a sentimentalist himself, and a stern man of business 
into the bargain, he despised sentiment—until it touched him. 

‘ Have you any doubt about his guilt ?’ he asked. 

‘Not the least i’ the world,’ responded George. ‘ No—he was 
guilty.” He saw how absurd it would be to attempt to forward 
his case by any doubt of young George's guilt. But his voice 
sounded miserable and reluctant when he admitted it. 

‘Are there extenuating circumstances?’ asked Sir Jonas. 
‘You must have something to go on.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said George, ‘ you'll be so good, Sir Jonas, as gi’e me 
a minute to tell all about it.’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied the great man. ‘ Be seated.’ 

Whilst old George slowly seated himself, Sir Jonas touched the 
spring blind and let a sudden flood of summer light into the 
rom. This disconcerted the visitor mightily, and his face was 
troubled. 

‘The fellow’s in earnest,’ thought Sir Jonas, and, seating 
himself, nodded at his visitor to signify attention. The sagacious 
eyes looked straight at George and discomfited him so that he was 
fain to hang his head, and a generally furtive aspect laid hold 
upon him, and his voice shook a little. All this told in his favour, 
for he seemed to the listener to be moved in behalf of the man 
whose cause he seemed to plead. 

‘He was a smart young feller,’ he said shakily and huskily, 
‘an’ he belonged to decent folks as was pretty well-to-do. He was 
a clerk i’ my office, and I took a fancy to him an’ promoted him 
to be my private seckitary. Then he got i’ trouble with a money- 
lendin’ feller of the name o’ Curtice, and was very hard drove by 
him. At the timeI prosecuted I didn’t know as he expected to be 
able to replace the money in a week or two, but I’ve found out 
sence as he had a good prospect o’ doin’ so.’ 

This was a lie and a mere coincidence. Old George knew 
nothing of Erebus. 

‘He was tempted very hard, an’ he expected to be able to pay 
back,’ he went on, his furtive, shamefaced, hangdog look, and his 
husky voice making him almost eloquent to the financier’s good 
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heart. ‘ Of course, I’m not a-sayin’ as that’s an excuse, Sir Jonas; 
but look at what he lost. His father was well-to-do, an’ now he’ll 
cut him off. He was goin’ to be married to a nice young gell as 
owned a freehold farm an’ other property. An’ all that aside, Sir 
Jonas, two ’ears must be allowed to be a very hot: sentence for a 
first offence.’ 

‘ Who was the judge who tried the case?’ asked Sir Jonas, 

‘Mr. Justice Wormould,’ said old George. 

‘Wormould is severe,’ said Sir Jonas—‘ undoubtedly severe, 
I have had my attention attracted to one or two cases in which, as 
it appeared to me, he leaned rather to the side of strict justice 
than of a mercy which might be wiser. But in this case, Mr, 
Bushell ? He paused and fidgeted. He wanted to shake old 
George by the hand, but he would not so have betrayed himself 
for the world. 

‘I wouldn’t be so cruel,’ said George, with renewed tremor as 
he approached the nucleus of his plot, ‘as t’ ask the Seckitary to 
throw the poor lad loose 0’ the world without a prospect. What 
I say is, Let him have a chance. Now, I’ve got correspondents in 
Australia, Sir Jonas, an’ my object is to give him a passage out, 
an’ a letter of recommendation, tellin’ the wull story plain an’ 
straight ’—he saw that that touch was needful—‘ an’ perhaps a 
hunderd pounds to begin again with.’ 

The great financier sprang from his chair and shook the county 
man of business by the hand. 

‘Mr. Bushell,’ he said with warmth, ‘rely upon my influence,’ 

Mr. Bushell’s face went crimson and then went grey. 

‘I’m very much obliged to you, I’m sure, Sir Jonas,’ he said, 
more hoarsely than ever, and Sir Jonas gave a renewal of the grip 
before he dropped his hand. But old George had not yet reached 
the actual hub of the wheel of design, and detection was possible 
even now. It wasa bold plan. He went on anxiously. ‘Theer’s 
still one thing, Sir Jonas, if you'll forgive my mention on it. I’m 
in a pretty big way o’ business, an’ I’ve got five-an’-thirty clerks 
i’ my empl’y, and three or four hunderd men. Now, if it got to be 
known as I’d took a step to free this young man, the consequences 
might be dangerous. As it is, he’s took for a example, an’ I mek 
no doubt he’s talked about for such. Now, much as I wish it, I 
can’t move i’ this matter if it is to get into the papers an’ be 
known fur an’ wide.’ 

‘Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame!’ said Sir Jonas 
to himself. ‘This man is a Christian! A gentleman at heart! 
A jewel of a fellow!’ The jewel of a fellow waited with bitter 
anxiety and fear. 
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‘Do you think,’ he ventured to say after a pause, ‘as that ‘ud 
be possible ? ’ 

‘I cannot say what view the Home Secretary may take of the 
matter, Mr. Bushell,’ said Sir Jonas, walking up and down with 
his hands behind him, ‘ but I can at least promise that your bene- 
volent scheme shail not suffer at my hands. If you will allow me, 
I will see the Secretary this evening. I shall meet him at the 
House, and will do my best to secure you an interview.’ 

‘Thank you, Sir Jonas,’ said old George. 

‘George Banks,’ said Sir Jonas, bending above the table, pen 
in hand, and writing as he spoke. ‘Private secretary to Mr. 
George Bushell. Tried for forgery before Mr. Justice Wormould, 
Where ?’ 

‘ Stafford,’ said George. 

‘When ?’ asked Sir Jonas as he wrote. 

‘First 0’ Febiwerry last,’ George answered. 

‘Good.’ Sir Jonas laid the sheet of note-paper upon a 
blotting-pad, folded it, and set his hand upon it. ‘You will 
excuse me now, Mr. Bushell. Where shall I write to you?’ 

‘T shall stop i’ town,’ said George, ‘ until I’ve seen the Seckitary 
for the Home Department.’ He named his hotel, and Sir Jonas, 
again shaking him warmly by the hand, escorted him to the door 
and saw him off in person. 

‘That dull old fellow is an honour to human nature,’ said Sir 
Jonas. 

‘I didn’t think,’ said the dull old fellow as he walked away, 
‘as I should ha’ got round him anythin’ like so easy.’ 

Sir Jonas saw the Home Secretary that evening in the smok-. 
ing-room of the House, and laid George Bushell’s story before him. 
The official had that day been greatly tried by a circumstance 
which made him glad to be lenient. A man somewhere in the 
North of England had been found guilty of murder and sentenced 
to death. Strenuous efforts had been made to obtain a reprieve, 
and the Home Secretary had gone through a most unpleasant 
time. He had conscientiously examined the evidence ; he made all 
teasonable inquiry; he would willingly have leaned to mercy’s 
side had it been possible, but he was compelled in conscience. to 
let the sentence take effect. The man had been hanged that 
morning, and had died protesting his innocence, and the Home 
Secretary had read his protest in the early editions of the evening 
papers. He was sure he had done his best to be just—he believed 
the sentence deserved—but, after all, there was a doubt in his 
mind—the merest shadow, and yet enough. 
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The most impartial of judges and best of men are apt to be 
affected in this way. 

‘ Wormould has a heavy hand,’ he said, when he had heard the 
story through. ‘ But two years even for a first offence is not an 
unheard-of sentence.’ 

*I suppose not,’ said Sir Jonas. ‘ But I wish you could see 
the man. And life is not so gracious a business that it is worth 
while to stifle anybody’s generous impulses except on good reason.’ 

‘No,’ said the Secretary with a half-laugh. ‘ Except on good 
reason. This sort of thing is really not so rare as you seem to 
fancy. Prosecutors relent when they have gone too far, and think 
they can stop the judicial machine by laying a finger on the fly- 
wheel.’ 

‘You figuring as the fly-wheel ?’ said Sir Jonas. 

‘ Precisely,’ the Secretary answered. 

‘Will you seethe man? I shall take it as a personal favour,’ 

‘If you put it in that way,’ said the Secretary. 

‘Yes, I put it in that way,’ said Sir Jonas. 

‘I’m horribly busy.’ 

‘Busier than I am?’ asked the great financier. 

The Secretary smiled. 

* You have the man’s address ?’ 

‘Of course,’ said Sir Jonas. ‘He is within a mile of us. 
Come! the fight downstairs won’t begin for a couple of hours, 
Shall I send for him now?’ 

* If you will,’ 

Sir Jonas addressed a brief note to George Bushell, Esq., 
and despatched a messenger by cab. Old George, when he came 
to think about it, had been comforted by his interview with 
Sir Jonas, and bad taken a glass or two of whisky on the strength 
of it. When the messenger arrived with the note, he began to be 
afraid that he was scarcely fit to see a Home Secretary, or be 
seen by one; but, having sluiced his head and face with fair 
water, he felt better, and, joining the messenger, was driven to the 
Palace of Westminster. 

Now, the Home Secretary—as Sir William Harcourt knows— 
is an important personage, and for any criminal person, with a 
possibility of penal servitude for life hanging over him, to approach 
so great a functionary with intent to make a cat’s-paw of him, is 
an act of amazing boldness, possibly of amazing rashness, possibly 
of astounding folly. This consideration began to weigh heavily 
upon George’s mind, and, when the Bude light became visible at 
the top of the great tower, its very rays seemed to pierce him as 
with darts of anguish, But he lacked the courage to run away, 
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and, indeed, he stood condemned to go through with the business 
now. And why should anybody suspect him? Why should any- 
body look for an evil motive behind such a promise of benevo- 
lence? Who was likely to guess his relationship with the 
criminal? Vague, horrible fears that the Home Secretary might 
be personally acquainted with all the archives of Somerset House 
in detail assailed the miserable old schemer, and a hundred other 
fears, as foolish and as visionary, chilled him to the marrow as he 
followed the messenger into the strange precincts of the House, 
where, for anything old George knew to the contrary, there might 
be torture-chambers. 

Sir Jonas, valuing time too highly to endure George’s drawl, 
told the story for him, appealing to him now and then with a 
‘That is so, Mr. Bushell ?’ 

‘That is so,’ George answered to each of these inquiries, and 
his heart seemed gradually to come back to him. But Sir Jonas 
did not insist on privacy, and George broke in with hang-dog 
furtive air, standing hat in hand in a corner of the smoking-room. 
‘Theer’s another thing, Sir Jonas, as you’ve forgot to mention.’ 

‘What is that?’ 

‘I can’t move i’ this matter at all, if anybody’s to know as I 


had a hand in it, or if it’s to get into the papers as the young 
man hasn’t served his sentence.’ 

‘Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame,’ Sir Jonas 
whispered behind his hand. 

‘I’ve got thirty-five clerks i’ my empl’y,’ George went on, re- 


’ 


peating his argument of that afternoon, ‘an’ some hunderds o 
workmen, an’ it ‘ud be a bad example. I should fear to set it.’ 

‘ Well said,’ cried Sir Jonas. 

The great official said urbanely that the case should have his 
best attention. The judge who tried the case must be consulted, 
and the chaplain and governor of the gaol must report on the 
criminal’s conduct and condition. The step suggested was a 
grave one, and must not be taken hastily. The proposal reflected 
the very greatest credit on Mr. Bushell’s heart. And, in brief, it was 
plain even to old George himself that this most insolent and auda- 
cious of schemes was in a fair way to success. 

He gave his home address, took a respectful leave, and went 
back to his hotel; elated, yet shuddering. If his motive should 
be discovered ? 

Yet, a man will willingly endure a great deal for a quarter of 
a million of money, and brother Joseph’s quarter of a million had 
taken root in George’s soul. He would rather have died than 
have surrendered it, 
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Every now and again it occurred to him that it might be 
that all the trouble he had taken, and the danger he had incurred, 
were unnecessary; but his fears goaded him, and the thinnest 
shadow of dreadful chance struck terror to his soul. He returned 
now to the Black Country, and was tried by the agony of the 
Law’s delay for three dreary weeks. At the end of that time he 
received an official note informing him that his prayer was granted, 
and that, except for the necessary publication through the ordinary 
official channels, which, of course, could not possibly be dispensed 
with, his desire for secrecy would be respected. The reservation 
stabbed him like a knife. 

‘Theer’s nothin’ for it,’ he said, sitting in his armchair and 
staring stupidly at the fire, ‘but to get him out o’ the country wi’ 
a rush, an’ so ha’ done wi’ it.’ 

The official note inclosed an authorisation to visit the prisoner, 
and intimated besides that the revised term of the prisoner’s 
durance would expire in a month’s time within a day or two. 

‘I'll goo an’ see him,’ said George, ‘this very day.’ But, as he 
rose in blind haste to forward his scheme, that dreadful swimming 
in the head from which he had twice or thrice suffered came back 
upon him. He saw nothing but a silvery mist, with splashes in 
it of alternate ink and fire, and he sank into his seat and lost 
consciousness, 


Cuapter XVII. 


THERE was a pious warder in the gaol in which young George 
was confined, and one night, as he locked the prisoner up, he threw 
in a word in season. 

* There’s a worse prison than this, young man,’ said the pious 
warder. 

‘ What’s that?’ said the prisoner. He was a good deal reduced 
by prison diet, for one thing, and he was not too proud to speak 
to anybody. And besides, except the chaplain, nobody had ever 
offered him a civil word. So he answered quite briskly, and in 
a tone of interest, *‘ What’s that ?’ 

‘Hell!’ said the pious warder, and closed the door. 

George, as this theological bullet struck him, leaped to his - 
feet and cried out to the unhearing walls and the iron door, 
though he took care not to speak until the door was closed. 

‘Insolent cad!’ Then, being weakened by prison diet—for as 
yet he was new to its effects, and had not even begun to experience 
its tonic influence—he sat down by his little bit of gaslight, and 
began to cry. The way of transgressors is hard, and he felt the 
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hardship without fully recognising himself as a transgressor. He 
was ill-used. It was such a ridiculous absurdity to suppose that 
a man in his position, and with his prospects, should have meant 
to rob anybody of three hundred pounds. A fool as gross as ig- 
norance made drunk could scarcely think it—the idea was so 
monstrously and palpably absurd. And yet people actually did 
think it, and as a consequence he was here, condemned to two 
years’ imprisonment, a felon, branded for life, lost, friendless, 
hopeless. And nobody pitied him, nobody thought how horribly 
unlucky he was ; nobody guessed how honourable and high-minded 
he really was at bottom. If he wept under the burden of these 
reflections and the shock of the warder’s insolence, what wonder ? 

Since his entry to the gaol he had been admirably subordinate, 
partly through policy, and perhaps a little because he was prone 
by nature to avoid resisting strong things. Here authority, 
though calm, was strong enough to have cowed a much more 
pugnacious nature. George’s valour was essentially discreet, 
and he made a model prisoner. The Chaplain had heard good 
reports of him, and, as luck would have it, he paid his first real 
visit to his new charge whilst George was crying. He had gone 
formally into his cell once before, and had dropped a text or two, 
but now he came prepared with all the weapons of Gospel agricul- 
ture, to plough and sow and harrow the criminal’s soul. 

The door opened, and the forger sat with his head in his 
hands, weeping. The door closed again, and the Chaplain and 
the prisoner were alone. George knew him by his legs, and had 
no need to look up to recognise him. The Chaplain’s were the 
only black broadcloth trousers in the prison. 

‘I am glad,’ said the Chaplain, ‘to find. you softened by your 
chastisement.’ 

The prisoner’s gorge arose, but he said nothing. Softened ? 
Why should anybody be glad to find him softened, victim of in- 
justice and ill-fortune as he was? 

‘The time already afforded you for reflection,’ pursued the 
Chaplain, ‘ has been brief, and that which remains before you is 
long. I implore you to make good use of it.’ 

Now, there was a double insult, and George was quick to see 
and feel both edges of it. 

‘The object. of punishment ’—so the Chaplain flowed on—‘ is 
twofold. In one aspect it is strictly punitive. In another it 
tends to reformation. Here you have time to consider your past 


misdeeds, and to make and strengthen holy resolutions for the 
future.’ 
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‘Canting hound!’ said the prisoner to himself. ‘ What sort 
of resolutions would he make if he were here ?’ 

But the Chaplain habitually set the weapons of Gospel agri- 
culture to work on stony ground, and would not have been much * 
discouraged even if the prisoner had spoken his thoughts aloud. 
He went on, business-like, with truths trite enough, but no less 
true on that account, to set the enormity of the prisoner’s offence 
before him. Then he told him how unhappy he was, and at this 
period in his harangue the hearer’s tears fell fast. He told the 
miserable George how he had sacrificed the substance of happiness 
and prosperity for the mere shadow of a fleeting joy; and when 
George sobbed in answer, the Chaplain warmed to his text and 
grew nearly eloquent. And the more eloquent the Chaplain grew, 
the more the criminal was affected; and the more the prisoner was 
affected, the more the Chaplain was stirred to effort. He was a 
thoroughly good man, pious and in earnest, and we all like an 
appreciative listener. The criminal cried at the exhortation, and 
the exhorter naturally felt well disposed to him, as you would feel 
to me if I laughed at your comic story and shed tears at your 
strokes of narrative pathos, brother-novelist. 

George himself began to think the Chaplain, within limits, an 
appreciative sort of man; and when, beneath the prisoner’s tears 
and its own eloquence, the exhorting voice began to shake and to 
grow a little husky, the criminal murmured that he felt the value 
of sympathy, and would think of the good advice which had been 
given him. 

The Chaplain in parting shook him by the hand and left a 
tract behind him. That sort of literature had never had any 
charms for the criminal until now, but anything is better than 
nothing, and he read the tract and took an interest in it, and read 
it so often, for sheer want of something better to do, that he knew 
it almost by rote when the good man next visited him. And if on 
future occasions he humbugged the Chaplain, he began by hum- 
bugging himself. Every man but the greatest has a little of the 
chameleon in him, and takes his colour from surroundings. Young 
curates coming up to town and meeting old college chums in 
bachelor chambers have been known in the course of a day or two 
to throw off something of the restraint of habitual piety, to drink 
bitter beer once again, and to take a bashful hand at sixpenny 
napoleon. It is within living memory that the late Mr. Peace 
told the chaplain of the gaol within which he suffered the final 
penalty of the law that he—Peace—would show the chaplain how 
a Christian could die. Impressionable human nature !—not alto- 
gether deceived, nor more than nine-tenths deceiving. 
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And so, on a sudden, this young man became quite a model of 
Christian propriety. He forgave John Keen and all his other 
enemies; he admitted the justice of the sentence which had been 
passed upon him, and out of the depths of his regeneration he 
wrote a letter to Dinah, a letter so pious and edifying that the 
Chaplain consented to let it go, and, by the Governor’s permission, 
posted it with his own hands. In that epistle he set before his 
supposed sister the manner in which he had become converted 
from the error of his ways,and besought her also to seek the cleansing 
fountain in which he had been sanctified. Poor Dinah was spared 
the misery of reading this effusion. The local postmaster returned 
it to the gaol, marked in red ink, ‘Gone. Left no address.’ 

No. 32, B Corridor, became a sort of model prisoner, and 
was in the main treated with great kindness. The pious warder 
even went so far as to supplement his rations—against all rule— 
with bottles of warm tea and wedges of pork pie, the which 32 
of B Corridor gratefully received and disposed of. And when 
at length, beneath the seal of official secrecy, the inquiries prompted 
by old George Bushell were made by the Home Department, the 
Governor and the Chaplain were both honestly pleased that a young 
fellow who showed such sincere desire for amendment seemed 


likely to have another chance in the world. Their reports were 
eminently favourable to the prisoner, who, as a matter of course, 
knew nothing of the negotiations. 


The benevolent employer, awaking from his swoon, found him- 
self chilled to the very marrow, and so weak: that he could scarcely 
rise from his chair. For a while he was not sure that he had not 
fallen asleep after reading the official letter; but as he grew clearer, 
he remembered that he had fallen suddenly back with an awful 
swimming in the head, and his fears cnce more got hold of him. 
Four-and-twenty years ago and more, so his dull conscience now 
recalled him to the truth, he had begun to plot against his nephew, 
only with the faintest hope that the plot might be successful. All 
these years Nemesis had slumbered, and now was upon him. He 
was going to be punished for his wickedness. These visitations 
frightened him, for they came in answer to his sins. Well, then, 
he would make all straight and right again—would make full 
restitution—when he died. In the mean time, surely, no Deity could 
‘be displeased by his benevolence to a young man who had so 
shamefully betrayed his trust. He would be good to young Banks, 
and free him from prison, and give him a new chance in the world, 
and money to start with, two hundred pounds instead of one—an 
ample provision. And then he would make a new will, and in 
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place of founding the great Bushell Hospital and Institute in 
its projected entirety, he would bequeath. everything his brother 
Joseph had left behind him to Dinah, its rightful owner. Surely, 
thought the old sinner, tremulous now and full of fears, that was 
enough to do. Surely that put a new complexion on the matter, 
and made his plot pious. If his own conscience could not see a 
flaw in the new scheme, might he not believe or hope that the 
flaw went unseen? There was one thing about which he was 
absolutely certain. He had never meant to be a wicked man, and 
if circumstances tempted him too strongly to be resisted now, it 
was in his power to do justice at the end. Even in the mean time 
he was acting benevolently to the criminal George. He, at least, 
was not at present entitled to a penny of the money, and a year 
and a half of imprisonment lay before him, apart from the self- 
excusing self-accusing old rascal’s interference. 

I am ashamed to have wasted so many words on so simple an 
analysis. Everybody knows how to cheat his conscience. 

Tremulous still, and looking old and haggard, he began his 
preparations for his journey. He wrote and despatched instructions 
to the managing clerk at his offices, with respect to some hither- 
to unarranged affairs, filled a pocket flask with whisky as a guard 
against any new attack of faintness, and, walking to the railway 
station, was borne away. People who met him noticed his haggard 
pallid looks, and said to one another that old Bushell was ageing 
fast and beginning to break up. He felt it himself, though he 
set down much of it to his late continuous anxiety, and looked for- 
ward to a rapid recovery when its cause should have disappeared. 

The journey was not a lengthy one, and the sunlight was 
lying hot and white upon the main street of the country town 
when he reached it. But nowa great reluctance to go near the 
gaol fell upon him, and he walked down the shady side of the road 
with new tremors and misgivings, all undefined, and probably the 
worse to bear on that account. He was unknown to the few 
unoccupied residents who gazed idly after him, but all faces looked 
suspicious to him in his timorous mood, and everybody seemed to 
know his errand. The sexton’s statement oppressed him, and he 
felt what a very awkward thing it was for a man who had 4 
possible sentence of transportation for life hanging over him to 
put his head inside a gaol. But the thing had to be done, and 
when the road was quite clear of observers, he advanced to the 
massive gate—the very gate he had seen in his dream, though he 
had never beheld it with bodily eyes before—and rang the bell. 
The echoes went clanging and tingling about the hollow courtyard; 
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and a warder opened a side door and demanded to know his 
business. 

‘Tek my card in to the Governor,’ said old George with shaky 
pomposity. ‘I’m the bearer of a letter from the Home Seckitary, 
and I want to see him.’ 

‘Walk in, sir, said the warder respectfully, and the visitor 
obeyed. How the startled echoes clanged and tingled through 
the hollow court when the warder slammed the solid little door! 

The warder, having called a fellow official, gave him Mr. 
Bushell’s card, with instructions to take it to the Governor; and 
then, inviting the visitor to be seated, mopped his forehead and 
said it was a roaster. Old George assented and looked at the 
ornaments on the wall, all of which were disagreeably suggestive 
of strong durance. After what seemed a long pause, heavy foot- 
steps set the echoes going in the courtyard again, and the messenger 
reappeared. 

‘The Governor's compliments, sir, and will you walk this 
way.’ 

"Out into the open yard, then through a heavy door—which 
the warder unlocked—into a corridor, then through another door 
into a lengthier corridor. All the doors, old George noticed with 
an uncomfortable creepiness in the region of the spine, closed with 
a snap behind—and now, if the Secretary of State had pierced 
his plan from the first, how safe they had him! That was all 
nonsense, and he knew it, but he shivered at it. He was relieved 
when, having traversed the whole length of the gaol, they came 
upon another open space, turfed and not paved this time, and 
beyond it the Governor’s house, looking solid and prison-like, but 
still a little more cheerful and less terrible than the living grave 
behind. 

The Governor was not in the least official in appearance—a 
grey, elderly gentleman, with a cordial look and manner. He 
received his visitor with something more than courtesy, and shook 
hands as if he were pleased to see him. - The fact was that he had 
heard of old George’s amazing goodness, and, being himself of a 
kindly nature, was much impressed by the story. It is not every 
day in the year that a man who has been so ill-repaid for the affec~ 
tion wasted on a protégé chooses to act in this Christian spirit of 
forgiveness, 

* At present,’ said. the Governor, ‘the young man is of course 
unprepared.- Perhaps, Mr. Bushell, you would like to carry him 
the news of your own benevolence, eh?’ 

‘I should like to see him, certainly,’ said old George, ‘an’ may- 
be to say a solemn word to him. You see, Mister, what a mistake 
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it ’ud be if he was to be let out impenitent after all.’ He was 
so falling into the part, that he began to regard all sides of it quite 
naturally. Those fears of possible detection had been purely 
nervous, and had not assailed his reason: or at least he told him- 
self so, now, when he saw the Governor so friendly. ‘They was 
all mere foolery, of course,’ said he to himself. 

‘Well, you know, Mr. Bushell,’ said the Governor with a half 
daugh, ‘a prisoner’s penitence is a thing the quality of which it is 
very difficult to judge until you see it actually worn and tried 
outside. ‘The devil was sick”—you know. And I dare say,’ 
added the Governor, ‘ that while the sickness lasted, his penitence 
was real enough. That’s the way with ’em here.’ 

‘ Ah!’ said George, wondering what the man was talking about ; 
‘so I should suppose. So I should suppose.’ 

‘At the same time, I must tell you that the Chaplain thinks 
very favourably of the young man.’ 

‘Ah?’ said George. ‘That’s well. That's well.’ 

The schemer’s hair was grey, his face was coming to be a good 
deal seamed and furrowed, it was pale just now, and had a worm 
look on it ; immobile as the old rascal was, it was plainly to be seen 
that he had suffered. His dui!, slow speech, his almost expression- 
less front, with only that look of late pain upon it, had more effect 
than could easily have been fancied. The man looked so simple 
and genuine, not at all like a schemer against his protégé. A 
woodenly benevolent, good, stupid, slow creature! There is even 
a mournful admiring tenderness, a tinge of pathos, in one’s thoughts 
concerning him. 

‘Would you like to see the Chaplain ?’ asked the Governor. 

‘ Well,’ said George deliberately, ‘I don’t know as it mightn't 
be as well.’ 

‘ Or perhaps,’ said the Governor, ‘ you’d like to see ihe young 
fellow himself first ?’ 

‘ Well,’ returned George, ‘I don’t know asI shouldn’t. Yes,’ 
he added with a most involuntary sigh, ‘ I’ll get that over.’ 

‘Very well, Mr. Bushell. Come this way, if you please.’ 

George followed the Governor back into the gaol, and as he did 
so the nervous feelings he had been able to despise a few minutes 
ago returned upon him. It was not easy to despise them now. 
Suppose there should be something in them, afterall! Old George 
in gaol precincts, with the knowledge of his own criminal acts 
within him, was not the man to be happy in his mind, A warder 
went before them unlocking the doors, and fastening them behind, 
and at last he and they came to Corridor B and then to door 32, 
and this being opened revealed the figure of a man at whom the 
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benevolent intruder looked with no recognition. The Rightful 
Heir, with sleek cropped head and clean-shaven face, looked up 
and knew his late employer ; but the young George was so altered 
by his prison dress, and by the prison shears and razor, that the 
old man might have looked at him for five minutes without guess- 
ing who he was. The prisoner sprang to his feet, and, with head a 
little bent, stood in attitude of attention. 

‘ Banks,’ said the Governor, ‘ this gentleman desires to speak to 
you. I hope that what he has to say will make a proper im- 
pression on you.’ 

Now, the prisoner was making rapid progress towards spiritual 
perfection. He had forgiven all his enemies, theoretically, and he 
had cultivated all his own evil passions out of himself. Fora 
month or two past he had been quite saintly, and had taken the 
deepest interest in his own spiritual symptoms. Yet he did rile 
up a little at old George’s intrusion, and as the intruder walked 
into his cell the criminal’s newly-holy soul went bilious on a 
sudden. For he remembered yet—he had never meant to swindle 
his employer—he had only tried to borrow for a month or two 
without asking leave, and he had been very harshly treated. He 
had prayed to be able to forgive old George, but human nature is 
fallible, and when he saw him he had no forgiveness for him. 

‘Do you wish your interview to be absolutely private, Mr. 
Bushell?’ asked the Governor, withdrawing him a little towards 
the door. 

‘I think I'd rather,’ said old George slowly. He had meant to 
finish there, but perhaps a shade of disapproval or disappointment 
in the Governor's face, perhaps a half-frightened desire to propi- 
tiate him, made him remould the phrase. ‘I think I’d rather as 
you was with us.’ 

The Governor was a little curious, and the situation was inter- 
esting. 

‘I shall be most happy,’ he returned. ‘ Wait there,’ he said to 
the warder, ‘ until I tap the door, and then unlock it.’ 

He closed the cell-door with a snap, and old George started at 
it. It has a strange quick sound upon the ear, that click of a 
prison lock, as I have before noticed, and even an undetected 
criminal may very well jump a little at it. But disturbed as he 
was, he recognised his private secretary now, and began to string 
himself up for the work which lay before. 

‘Mr. Banks,’ he said with laboured deliberation, ‘ I’ve~eome 
to see you on a most important matter—a matter as concerns you 
very deeply. You've had time, sence you was here, to think 
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things over, an’ I hope you’ve done it, an’ as you’ve begun to see 
things in their proper light.’ 

The criminal with downward glance murmured to the effect 
that he hoped so and believed so. He was near the truth in one 
respect, though unconsciously—for he loathed old George, and 
trembled with anger at the sight of him. 

‘I’m willin’ to hope so, also,’ said the Wrongful Heir, ¢ willin’ 
an’ eager. I’m glad to hear from the Governor of this gaol as the 
Chaplain believes as you're sincerely penitent.’ 

‘TI trust I am,’ said the Rightful Heir. 

‘I’m here as your sincere friend, Mr. Banks,’ the Wrongful 
Heir resumed. ‘I dare say as you’ve thought many-a-time what 
an ill-judged thing it was you did, let alone the wickedness on it. 
I suppose, now, as you’ve found the punishment pretty heavy ?’ 

‘I have deserved it all, sir,’ said detected criminality, playing 
to the Governor, but his inward speech was unreportable. 

The undetected criminal flowed on. 

‘You’ve had time afore now to think o’ what you've parted 
with through folly. Your chances was bright. You’d ha’ been 
well-to-do an’ respected now if it hadn’t ha’ been for that. You'd 
very like ha’ been settled down an’ married afore to-day, for I 
know what your prospects was.’ 

The detected criminal began to weep, for mingled rage and 
pity of himself. The undetected criminal continued. 

‘I’m glad to see as you feel your position that keen, Mr. 
Banks.’ 

Oh, the surging rage and self-pity in the little soul! A storm 
in a tea-cup! Ay, but the vessel trembled, and was like to break 
with it. 

‘I took a likin’ to you from the first,’ old George went on, 
encouraged by the effect of his own oratory, and somehow, ina 
dim sort of way, feeling himself wronged and magnanimous, ‘an’ 
you can’t help allowin’ as I did my best to push -you forards. I 
was forced to prosecute, because it was a public dooty, but now 
you’ve been punished, an’ I’m not desirous of no revenge upon you, 
not though I used to like you, an’ you played me fause.’ 

What was this? the prisoner asked himself with a heart that 
fluttered in his breast, like a flag in a wind. What was it? 

‘So I’ve used my influence,’ said the old scoundrel, ‘ with the 
’Ome Seckitary, an’ he’s consented to redooce your sentence.’ 

The young scoundrel dropped on the side of his bed, which 
stood half-way retired in a niche in the wall. His head and the 
wall came pretty sharply in contact, or he would probably have 
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fainted with amazement and the revulsion. of his feeling’ ennesane 
old George. He could scarce believe his eyes and éars. 

‘Banks,’ said the Governor, who was moved within by this 
strange interview, though he was too self-possessed to show it, +} 
trust that never so long as you live you will allow the memory of 
this generous forgiveness to fade from your mind.’ 

The prisoner was too amazed and agitated to say a word. 

‘I allays liked you,’ said old George, ‘an’ I allays took a 
interest in you. An’ now I’ve empl’yed my influence along wi’ 
my friend Sir Jonas Croesus,—this had, as it was meant to have, @ 
certain weight with the Governor,—‘ an’ I’ve had an interview 
along of the "Ome Seckitary. In a month’s time you'll be set 
free, an’ then you must try an’ see if you can’t act wiser an’ 
better.’ 

Young George slid from the bedside where he sat, and kneeling 
there buried his face in the cheap hard rug which made his coun- 
terpane, and wept anew. This forgiveness really broke him. I€ 
took him by surprise and by storm, and his sobs were torn up by 
the roots. He had been a scoundrel—he confessed it inwardly, at 
last—he had been a fool, he acknowledged it. For a minute of 
two the burden of his new-born gratitude was hard to endure. 
The Governor was affected, and blew his nose repeatedly, waving @ 
loud-coloured silk handkerchief about in a way which revealed, 
whilst it was meant to disguise, his inward agitation. Old George 
stood there wooden and cold, but even he was scarcely self-possessed; 
as you may easily conceive. But neither of his auditors yet knew 
how far the benevolent creature’s kindliness had carried him, 
and his grand coup had yet to be made, so far as s oy were 
concerned. 

‘Now,’ he continued, when the prisoner's sobs had grown less 
violent and the Governor had ceased to blow his nose, ‘ this 
country’s about played out for you, Mr. Banks, or at least I’m 
very much afeard it is. But it ‘ud be cruel i’stead o’ bein’ kind 
to turn you loose o’ the world again without a prospict. Now, 
s'pose I give you another start i’ the world, what do you say to 
goin’ out t’ Australia an’ tryin’ to begin afresh ! ? I believe as you 
are penitent, an’ I hope prosperous times ‘ll wait upon you theer. 
Now, what do you say t’ Australia ?’ 

What was young George likely to say to Australia under the 
circumstances? I was about to say that he jumped at the chance: 
in reality, he crawled at it, for he turned upon his knees and made 
" at the undetected swindler as if to embrace his legs, and had not 
old George retired precipitately behind the Governor, he would 
have done it. 
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‘God bless you, Mr. Bushell!’ he cried in a voice shaky ~vith 
many sobs. ‘God bless you, sir! God bless you!’ 

‘I say the same, sir, as this poor fellow here,’ cried the 
Governor, with the silk handkerchief in full play again. ‘ Yes, sir. 
Damn it all, sir, I say the same! You are a worthy man, Mr. 
Bushell. I am proud, sir, to have met you.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said old George woodenly, and the two shook 
hands, whilst the forgiven forger crawled back to his bedside and 
wept afresh. It was a moving scene, and the practical exponent 
of Christian charity, as he stood there, shook at the fancy 

‘If they was to find me out, after all!’ 


Cuarrer XVIII. 


‘I sHALL give you letters of introduction, Mr. Banks, to my 
old correspondents in Melbourne, in Australia,’ said George. 
‘I’m afeard I shall have to tell the truth about you, because I 
don’t rightly think as it ‘ud be honourable to deceive ’em. I 
shall give you two hundred pound, an’ a outfit, an’ your passage- 
money.’ : 

The criminal was broken indeed at this, and even the Gover- 


nor, if there had been anybody to look at him, would have been 
seen to be visibly affected. 

‘I trust an’ hope,’ continued George, ‘that being thus pro- 
vided, Mr. Banks, you'll ha’ no more temptation to depart from 
the straight road. It’s that alone as leads to prosperity an’ happi- 
ness, an’ I do hope you'll tek it.’ 

Whilst he spoke thus, old George’s conscience twinged him 
faintly, but then he remembered that in his case the obstacle to 
honesty had been quite insuperable lately. And at the beginning 
he had never meant to swindle anybody. He had only helped his 
errant nephew, Joe, as he was now helping Joe’s son—and heir. 

The criminal promised upon his knees, with tears and gaspings 
which almost made his speech inarticulate. 

‘This gentleman,’ said old George, indicating the Governor, 
‘*l1 let me know, an’ let you know, when the release which has 
been gi’en to you is to come about. I shall hope to meet you 
here, Mr. Banks, an’ to accompany you on your journey, an’ aboard 
ship I shall place the sum I’ve mentioned in your hands. I trust 
as you won’t think as I’m a-tekin’ undoo precautions, sir,’ he 
added, appealing to the Governor. 

‘I think your whole scheme most praiseworthy and admirable, 
sir,’ cried the Governor, ‘since you ure so good as to ask me my 
opinion of it.’ : 
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‘Well, sir,’ said George, his mission being now accomplished, 
‘ you'll let me know the date at which this young man’s sentence 
‘ll expire ?’ 

‘I can tell you that at once,’ said the Governor, ‘and as I am 
authorised to inform the prisoner, I may as well tell you here. 
This is the 29th. On the 28th of next month, being Monday, he 
will be discharged at noon.’ 

‘I shall be here,’ said old George with cold desperation, ‘to 
meet him.’ He turned to the criminal and said ‘Good-bye.’ 
The youngster took his hand and kissed it, and wept above it with 
inarticulate gasps of benediction and thanksgiving, until his 
benefactor lost patience and took it away. The warder came in 
answer to the Governor’s summons, and released them, and young 
George was left to his reflections. They were bitter, but sweetened 
by touches of gratitude and hope and new resolve. He would be 
a new man, and in that distant land to which he was bound he 
would lead a frugal, honourable, and industrious life. Mr. Bushell 
was right. England was played out for him, and he could never 
more hold his head up where people had known him. But in a 
* new land he could take a fresh start, and nobody need know of his 
criminality. Thereabouts in his reflections a chill fear fell upon 
him. Mr. Bushell, his saviour and benefactor though he was, 
spoke of the need of telling his whole story to his agents in Mel- 
bourne. Would he, in that case, send the letter by post, or entrust 
it to his own hand? If it were entrusted to him, it would be easy 
to lose it; and with the upspringing of that defensive fancy in his 
mind, gratitude began to cool a little, and reflections about his 
own future to take the place of it. But the fit was so hot that it 
could not cool down all in a second, and before the young man 
could resolve to burke that letter in case it were entrusted to him, 
he was assailed by gust after gust of grateful emotion, and this 
condition lasted him for a week at least. Then he began to feel 
an amazing flutter about his approaching liberty. The prison 
barber had left off trimming and shaving him, and he used to feel 
his hair and rejoice to find it long enough to get a grip of. Look- 
ing-glasses have no part in gaol economy. Before his waiting 
month was out, his hair, which grew rapidly, was long enough not 
to look remarkable, and he knew that he was pale enough to pass 
for one who had had a recent fever. At the first blush of his new 
resolves he had determined, amongst other things, on a very strict 
adherence to veracity. He made up his mind that nothing in the 
world should tempt him to deviate by a hair’s-breadth from the 
truth. But before long he began to see what hard measure that 
was. He must lie a little. Necessity was laid upon him. How 
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could he confess to anybody the real reason of his pallor, or ac- 
eount with accuracy for the shortness of his hair? That would be 
suicidal. He meant to be religious—he really meant to be reli- 
gious, and the best of Christians—but did religion exact so rigid 
and even ridiculous a discipline? He thought not. 

The Chaplain was often with him in these last. days of his im- 

prisonment; reading and praying with him, and doing his best to 
build up in the departing gaol-bird those principles of honour and 
justice the want of which had carried him there. He was not 
wholly excused from work, but he was gently treated, and the 
Governor, being interested in him, set him to do certain odd jobs 
about his garden, and relieved his own kindly feelings by giving 
his. labourer an occasional surreptitious supply of bread-and- 
cheese and beer. Circumstances alter cases. Fancy George Banks 
finding bread-and-cheese and beer luxurious! Think of him ac- 
cepting the patronising presentation of it, and being grateful ! 
_ He was less grateful, perhaps, for this slackening of his chains 
than he would have been without the assurance of approaching 
liberty, and in a while the torment and agony of hope left him no 
room to think of mere gratitude to anybody. Time had never so 
dragged on his hands as now; but howsoever long it seemed in 
coming, the hour came at last—and with it, the man, Atstroke of 
noon on Monday the 28th, old George led young George through 
the prison gates and into the street, where a hack-coach awaited 
them and drove them to a distant railway station. The Chaplain 
had prayed with his departing guest that morning, and had given 
him much fervent advice. The Governor bade him ‘ Farewell’ 
kindly and with hope. The dress in which he had been arrested 
was returned to him, and he was habited like himself once 
more. 

He had wept anew with mingled feelings of all sorts at the 
parson’s exhortations ; and when his late employer came to relieve 
him, he felt amazingly affectionate towards him. The released 
convict felt that he loved old George. He looked at his unmean- 
ing countenance, worn and strained and battered with the last six 
or seven months of misery; he looked at it through his tears, and 
venerated its owner. The good man he was—the forgiving 
practical Christian, who did good to one who had despitefully used 
him! In brief, the poor cad was quite melted and broken upon 
this occasion, and vowed amendment with all his little heart and 
soul, The past scarified him—his bygone hopes, his wasted 
chances ; these make scourges for all of us at one time or another, 
and surely here was a time for a man’s own hand to lay the lash on 
heavily. 
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‘I can never repay you, sir, for your kindness,’ said the young 
man brokenly as they drove away. 

Old George had his own troubles, and their weight pressed 
sorely on him just then. 

‘Say no more about it,’ he answered. ‘Dry them eyes 0’ 
yourn, an’ be a man, Mr. Banks.’ 

He was horribly afraid of being observed, not for any special 
reason, but in a general way. He was horribly afraid all round— 
afraid of being followed and taken back, afraid of being met by 
somebody who might somehow know his relationship with the 
released prisoner, afraid that the sexton at Waston Church was 
just at that moment discovering the loss of the certificate. It 
was a nervous enterprise altogether for a man of old George’s 
mental build. He wondered darkly within himself whether such 
an expedient had ever been hit upon before, and he wondered at 
himself for having hit upon it. Whatever he thought of was 
perplexed, and entangled in his mind with misgivings and fears. 
It was not unnatural that he should, under these unpleasant cireum- 
stances, begin to hate young George his companion. For it was as 
clear as day that, if that young scoundrel had not been a scoundrel, 
old George would never have experienced any of these troubles; 
Dinah would never have made her appeal to him, and he would 
never have known of his secretary’s heirship to Joe Bushell. Yet, 
though he did begin to hate, he had his part to play, and his part 
* was one of gentle friendship and kindly consideration. That was 
a réle which he would have found difficult at any time, and now 
he felt it to be growing intolerable. George’s tears gave him a 
chance for a partial outbreak. 

‘Mr. Banks,’ he said severely, ‘I’m a-beginnin’ to regret 
a'ready as I took any trouble about you. You don’t seem to have 
no sort of a man’s heart in you. Be ayther a man or a mouse, 
will you? My Blessid! It’s enough to turn your stomach to see 
a man a-goin’ on so.’ 

Thus roughly adjured, George made an effort. He had been 
crying all day up till now, and it was not easy for him to subdue 
himself. He had read somewhere the words, ‘It is a terrible 
thing when manhood weeps,’ and he got some melodramatic comfort 
out of that reflection even whilst his tears were flowing. For, 
though a small creature, he was complex, and had room in him for 
all manner of conflicting ideas and feelings at the same time, so 
that he had cried partly because he really couldn’t help it to 
begin with, and partly because it was the feeling thing to do and 
showed that ‘he had a sensitive and emotional organisation. His 
eyes and nose were red and swollen with his tears, and his beard 
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and moustache were as yet scrubby and stubble-like ; so that old 
George, looking upon him, saw him in an aspect more and more 
unfavourable. The young villain had at least been personable, 
and now, confound him! he was growing positively repulsive to 
look at. And in spite of this, the elder scoundrel had to counter- 
feit some sort of interest and even of affectionate regard, for a day 
or two, until he could see him aboard ship for Melbourne, and 
have him safely dismissed the country. 

Mr. Banks being reduced by his deliverer’s admonition to an 
occasional gasp and snuffle of emotion, found in little time other 
things than his own emotions to think of. The question of the 
proposed letters of introduction occurred to him, and he began to 
wonder afresh. Would they be entrusted to his hand or forwarded 
by the mail? If they were forwarded by the mail, would it not be 
better to escape the stigma they carried with them—say, by a 
change of name, and by presenting himself in the search for em- 
ployment elsewhere? Mr. Bushell had promised him two hundred 
pounds, and that, though not a fortune, was a good round sum of 
money to begin the world with. If work were to be had at all, a man 
of his presence, his business capacity and experience, was bound to 
be able to get on, and it would be suicidal to set such a millstone 
about his own neck as the proclamation of himself as a released 
felon would be sure to hang there. He would go this once into 
the house of the idol—he would be disingenuous in this respect only, 
and after that he would be good and true and honest. He had had 
a roughish time of it ; he had lost almost everything in the world; 
but for his employer’s amazing and unlooked-for benevolence, he 
had lost all; and he was not going to disregard such a lesson as he 
had received: how was it possible that he could? But this 
particular new crime was necessary. He must promise whatever 
he was asked to promise, and then, being free, he must act for the 
best. After all, he would be orly fulfilling his employer’s desires 
of him, and doing his best to preserve an honest reputation. It 
was a pity to be thus forced and compelled into a course which he 
wished to loathe and abandon, and he was quite sure that, if the 
new baseness had not been necessary, he would never have dreamed 
of committing it. Ifa poor devil is forced to lie, how can he help 
lying? Everybody must admit the cogency of young George's 
reasoning. 

The situation was singular: the young man chokeful of grati- 
tude to the old man who was robbing him—the old man passing 
as a benefactor to the man he was swindling on so large a scale. 
And the young fellow, in the middle of his gratitude and his good 
resolves, playing the devil with his own small soul again; and his 
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Christian benefactor looking at him and hating him like poison. 
Cabby, as he drove, little suspected what a load he carried, for 
neither of his fares looked like a released felon. Cabby’s fancy 
was that the younger of his passengers had been to see a relative 
who had misconducted himself. So far as he—the cabman—knew, 
it was not a habit amongst the classes her Majesty holds in 
durance to weep on leaving gaol; they did not even weep on 
going into it, if they were people of average pluck. Then, the 
Chaplain had shaken hands with young George at the gate with a 
hearty ‘Good-bye, Mr. Banks,’ and both he and the Governor had 
raised their hats to old George when he parted from them, Like 
other people, the driver of the hack-carriage theorised, and when 
he had reached the railway station and had received his fare, he 
fell into talk with a railway porter, to whom he set forth how that 
pair was father an’ son they wos, an’ had been to the county gaol 
for to see a relation as was quodded theer, an’ the young un he 
was that cut-up he’d been cryin’ fit to bust hisself, an’ what a pity 
it was as men as had a chawnce in life should pitch it away 
voluntary-like, as a man might say. From which utterances on 
Cabby’s part, I am disposed to think that, born in a less fortunate 
station of life, he might have given his imagination scope profes- 
sionally, and have become a writer of fiction. 

Half-a-crown and a hint to the guard found Mr. Bushell and 
his grateful protégé an empty compartment in a first-class carriage, 
and secured privacy all the way to Liverpool. On the journey the 
elder unfolded his scheme. 

‘I’ve wrote a’ready to Melbourne,’ he said, ‘an’ I’ve told ’em 
as I’m a-sendin’ you out theer to give you another chance.’ 

‘Then,’ said the rescued one to himself, ‘I shall not go near 
your agents in Melbourne.’ But he only looked at his employer 
with a meek and stricken air of grateful humbleness. 

‘ve put it for you as gentle as I could, pursued old George, 
‘an’ at the same time as strong as I could. I’ve told ’em it’s my 
belief as you are to be relied upon, and I’ve given ’em my 
guarantee for five hunderd pound. So if you go wrong again, Mr. 
Banks, you'll be black indeed. You’d be a-robbin’ me again, an’ 
I don’t think you’d find the heart to do that—be as bad as you 
might-—after what I’ve done for you.’ 

At this George the younger wept afresh. 

‘I implore you to believe me, sir,’ he answered. ‘I would 
rather cut off my right hand than wrong you again by a farthing.’ 
He meant it, but he did not mean to go near Messrs. Nally and 
Tulson, of Melbourne, for all that. 

‘I believe you,’ said old George stolidly, ‘or else I shouldn't 
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be actin’ as Iam a-actin’, That you may be sure on, Mr. Banks, 
I repose implicit confidence in your future well-doin’.’ 

It crossed his mind grimly that it might be no bad thing for him 
if young George turned criminal again out there. He wished him 
nothing worse than a new detection and a life’s imprisonment. 
Hang him, the pestiferous thieving young Rightful Heir! It came 
natural to hate him. 

‘TI shall find you a outfit,’ said Mr. Bushell, ‘as I’ve promised., 
I shall pay your passage out, an’ I shall put two hunderd pound in 
your possession when you start, sv as you'll have no ’casion to feel 
yourself tempted again. An’ now, the world’s afore you, Mr. Banks, 
Use it well, an’ it’ll use you well.’ 

‘How can I ever repay you, sir?’ said the deeply-affected 
George. 

‘Stop that snivellin’y cried the old man angrily. ‘ Be a man, 
an’ try to be worthy o’ my goodness to you.’ 

‘I will, sir,’ protested George ; ‘I will, indeed.’ 

‘Do, then!’ said the elder ; and after that, they continued their 
journey in silence for the most part. 

The appearance of the released convict was so peculiar by 
reason of his tears, that on his arrival at Liverpool his benefactor 
bought a pair of dark glasses for him with shades at the sides, and 
insisted upon his wearing them to hide his eyes. The youngster 
submitted gratefully, for he felt nervous under the pressure of 
strange glances. He put himself under the hands of a barber, 
and when chin and cheeks were cleared of their stubble, he began 
to look presentable again. There was a suspicion of cold about 
his nose; one might have set down the swollen aspect of that 
feature and the pallor of his cheeks to influenza. The two 
criminals took a private sitting-room and a double-bedded sleeping 
apartment at the hotel, and old George locked his companion in 
the bed-room whilst he himself went out to make inquiries 
respecting the sailing of a ship for Melbourne. Finding thata 
first-class steam-vessel started on the morrow, calling at Queenstown 
only, and that there was still a state-room vacant, he secured young 
George’s place, and then returning, released him, and took him 
out in the evening hurriedly to buy an outfit. For once in his 
life, he disregarded money. He felt reckless, and forcing himself 
to assume an air and voice of kindliness, he gave the exile carte 
blanche. 

‘Get what you want, an’ get it good,’ he said; and his young 
friend obeyed him. The outfitter kept one of those monstrous 
modern establishments at which you can buy anything, and 
would sell-you a cradle or a coffin with equal willingness, and 
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anything you might want in your journey out of one into the 
other. A tailor measured young George,:and a man in.the shirt 
department measured him, and a man in the boot and shoe depart- 
ment measured him, and the customer ordered freely, as he would 
have done if the money to pay for them had been his own. ° For 
there was old George at his elbow :— 

‘You'll want this, Mr. Banks, sha’n’t you?’ 

‘Do you think so, sir ?’ he would ask. 

‘Certainly. You must ha’ that,’ and so on, until the repentant 
wretched George’s eyes were moist again behind his darkened 
glasses, and he had to blow the tear-swollen nose to hide his 
feelings. s 

Before bed-time a vast chest and two portmanteaus, crammed 
with articles of apparel, arrived at the hotel, and Mr. Bushell paid 
the bill presented—and paid it, too, without even an inward murmur. 
The released felon wondered at his generosity, as well he might. 
It was unheard-of and almost beyond believing, though his own 
eyes saw it. Ah! what had he lost by making himself unworthy 
of the service of so good a master! It had been actually said in 
his hearing at one time that old Bushell would probably leave him 
aslice of his fortune, and he believed now that it most certainly 
would have been so. Yet, through it all, the elder’s manner to 
the man on whom he heaped these coals of fire was cold and 
forced, and wooden beyond words. There was something puzzling 
in it, had old George’s manner been natural; as it was, the 
situation was almost inexplicable. But the exile was too content 
with his own astounding good fortune, and too full of gratitude and 
excitement, to puzzle himself at present over this singular problem. 

The two slept in the same room, and the schemer kept zealous 
watch over his charge every moment until the hour for retiring. 
Then he locked the bedroom door and put the key beneath his 
own pillow, and the two began to undress slowly and awkwardly. 
Young George, valiant in his new resolves, knelt down at the bed- 
side, and the respectable benevolent old villain could do no other 
than follow his example, and being in posture for worship, he tried 
to go through some form of prayer, but the words stuck hard, and 
his head whirled. How, he thought, if he died upon his knees, de- 
fying God in that awful and presumptuous way? and at the stroke 
of that sudden fear he rose and began to grope about in a twilight 
splashed with blots of ink and fire; until young George, having 
finished his devotions, rose and found his benefactor wandering 
with vague outstretched hands in the middle of the chamber, and 
in much alarm helped him to a chair. 

* Are you ill, Mr. Bushell ?’ he asked. 
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‘I bain’t well, Mr. Banks, murmured old George hoarsely ; 
‘I’m very far from well.’ . 

He would leave Dinah everything, and let her know her son’s 
whereabouts. But he could not part with his money until—till 
death do us part.’ The phrase came into his mind and chilled 
him strangely. He was defrauding ‘the widow and the father- 
less.’ That was another phrase which laid a chilly and discom- 
forting finger on him. The Bible made them sacred, he fancied. 
If he died before that will was made and everything thus set 
straight again, he felt himself in peril. But the human conscience 
is conformable to reason, and after all he was acting very kindly 
to a man who had treated him very ill. And if young George got 
his money in the end, it would be more than he deserved. 

Once in bed, old George applied himself to his pocket-flask in 
the darkness, and got some comfort out of it, though but little. 
One of his discomforts was that he dared not toss and tumble, since 
he dreaded to reveal his own uneasy soul. Nemesis comes upon 
us in odd ways at times. This may seema small affair; but if you 
tried it through a night, you would find it mount into an agony. 
To lie there ill at ease, longing to move, restless, restless, and not 
to dare to move, to catch his breath and clutch the bed-clothes 


with his weak sweating fingers, lest he should groan out loud; and 
all the time to stare accusing conscience in the face, and the coarse 
hell that ignoble and ignorant natures fear hereafter—was it a little 
thing? A hundred times that night the old scoundrel thought the 
game scarcely worth the candle. And yet, how could he give his 
money up to a man who was ignorant of the fact that he owned 
it, and who, besides, was already overwhelmed with gratitude! 


( To be continued.) 





Our Cooling Dphere. 


Every one is familiar with the appearance which a turnpike road 
presents on a fine frosty morning after showery weather. The 
depth of winter, we will suppose, is over, and we are beginning to 
look forward hopefully to spring. The air is crisp, the ground 
firm, and the frozen puddles, glistening in the sunshine, are trans- 
formed into quite attractive objects. But if they are for the time 
being ‘ things of beauty,’ they are not destined to be ‘ joys for ever.’ 
The sun mounts the heavens, and his increasing power and _loftier 
are assure us of better times which are in store for the northern 
hemisphere ; better times, which already the songsters of the wood, 
fondly credulous of the early promises of an English spring, are 
hailing in anticipation from their not yet leafy haunts. Even to 
less sanguine man, the prospect is a cheering one; but while we 
gaze and listen— 
Medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid— 

the flashing crystals vanish from our path, and dirt resumes its 
sway. One short half-hour of vernal sunshine suffices to dispel 
those fragile ice-sheets, whose thickness may be estimated at about 
a quarter of an inch. 

And a quarter of an inch of ice is our present starting-point. 
We have to imagine such a film of ice continuous over the whole 
surface of the globe. And we have further to carry out in imagi- 
nation the suggestion which the shepherd, according to the old 
ballad, once offered to King John, as to the speediest method of 
making a complete circuit of the world; to wit, 


Rise with the sun, and ride with the same 
Until next morning he riseth again ; 


so that we may have the opportunity of seeing our ice-sheet dis- 
solved, at least along one parallel of latitude. We should then 
have realised one practical measure of the annual thermal loss of 
the planet on which we dwell. The heat radiated by the earth 
into space in one year has been computed to be, at the present 
time, as much as would be required to melt a quarter of an inch 
of ice covering the whole of its surface. 

Viewed in this light, the loss seems to be but infinitesimal. 


. Chemical Denudation in relation to Geological Time, by T. Mellard Reade, C.E., 
NGS, p. 34, 
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Half an hour of sunshine, or even the application of the palm of 
the hand for a few seconds, will produce in any one spot as much 
heat as finds its way there through the earth’s crust in 365 days. 
But if, on the other hand, we look at it collectively, and imagine the 
ice whose supposed liquefaction is our present measure gathered to- 
gether into a mass, it proves to be no less than 777 cubic miles of 
ice! We may therefore in thought portray an enormous glacier 
or iceberg, a mile broad and a mile high, extending in one 
straight unbroken line, say, from London to Vienna. And when 
we have calculated the heat which would be required to melt such 
a mass without any help, direct or indirect, from the sun, we 
should, if our statistics be correct, have again realised the amount 
of heat which the earth will have permanently lost between January 
1st and December 31st of the present year. So true is it that 
‘great’ and ‘small’ are but relative terms. Time and space 
render inappreciable an amount of glaciation which would through- 
out an average English county produce a winter climate all the 
summer through. 

That the interior of the earth is the seat of intense heat is a 
familiar truth. Volcanic phenomena give us ocular demonstra- 
tion of it. Mining experiences, moreover, have furnished us with 
an almost uniform rate at which the heat increases, and this is 
generally computed to be about 1° F. for every 55 feet of descent. 
But mining experiences are necessarily very limited. The deepest 
mine in England, that of the Rosebridge Colliery near Wigan, 
takes us down only 2,445 feet and to a temperature not much ex- 
ceeding 90° F. It is hot enough to make the work exceedingly 
trying to the miners, but that is all. This, however, is (so to 
speak) scarcely traversing the earth’s epidermis. But if we may 
assume a uniform increase of heat in descending, the temperature 
at a depth of 50 miles may be expressed in figures as 4,800° F. 
In other words, at less than an eighth of the distance which lies 
between the circumference of the earth and its centre, the heat 
would be about twenty-two times the heat of boiling water at the 
sea level. Proportionate figures might of course express the heat 
at greater depths still, but figures fail to convey any idea to the 
mind of that which must necessarily transcend all imagination. 
Suffice it to say, that in a descending series we must eventually 
come to a heat so great that no substance with which we are ac- 
quainted could, under any conditions which we can imagine, exist 
in it in either solid or fluid form. And we conclude, therefore, 
that if the earth’s centre be not itself in a gaseous condition (and 
there is reason to think that it may not be so), there must be a 


1 Chemical Denudation in relation to Geological Time, by T, Mellard Reade, CE, 
F.G.S., p. 34, 
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gaseous zone somewhere between a solid centre and a solid cir- 
cumference. 

‘Facilis descensus Averni’ is proverbially treated as a truism. 
But if the classic authors are to be our guides, and if in the centre 
of our planet Acherontian shades and Elysian fields are to be 
localised, there will be found practical difficulties of access which 
might well discourage even so unsubstantial a personage as a 
ghost. Nor can the all-powerful imagination accomplish the 
descent with any approach to ease. The distance we may suppose 
to be nearly 4,300 miles; but along a line of this length connect- 
ing the surface of the earth with its centre, we may safely assume 
that conditions would vary greatly, and (since heat and pressure 
have to be balanced one against the other) probably by no means 
uniformly. We can measure the power of pressure upon the 
surface, but in the nether depths its power is in part open to con- 
jecture, nor can we say how soon we may reach a debateable zone, 
at which the expansiveness of heat may overcome the compressive 
force of gravitation. Nor, again, could we venture to expect to find 
that zone itself always at an uniform depth. Here and there it 
seems to approach the surface. The volcano is nature’s safety-valve, 
and the cavernous rumble of the earthquake warns us that there are 
imprisoned gases beneath our feet which pressure but imperfectly 
prevents from escaping. Upon other ground, also, it is quite 
evident that our experience, limited as it is to the surface of the 
earth, may tend to mislead us in regard to what lies beneath the 
surface ; for if pressure increased uniformly with depth, the average 
density of the earth would be much greater than what upon 
astronomical data we know it to be. The earth, as a whole, is 
about 5} times as heavy as it would be if it were entirely 
composed of water; or, technically expressed, the density of water 
is 1, and the mean density of the globe is 54. But 5} is only 
about double the density of rock matter upon the surface; whereas, 
if nothing but steadily increasing pressure be supposed, it would 
vastly exceed this. There is therefore only one possible explana- 
tion. Heat, intense heat, somewhere or other, overcomes pressure 
and converts everything into gas; and if it were in our power to 
try experiments, and to feed the subterranean crucible with the 
most intractable substances—asbestos, fire-proof safes, or what we 
will—all would there share the same fate—instant evanescence. 

Figures would be useless to express the intensity of such a 
heat, and comparisons would be but feeble. But it is evident that 
there must be some analogy between steam—true gaseous invisible 
steam, not the condensed vapour which so often passes under the 
name of steam—and these vaporiform rocks.. And it may be asked, 
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If a heat of 212° F. suffices to convert water into a gas which will 
propel an engine, not without some risk of a boiler bursting, what 
must be both the heat imprisoned and the power of pressure 
which girds it in, when rock matter (which, if condensed, would 
measure doubtless many hundred millions of cubic miles) is there- 
by kept throughout the ages in a vaporous form, and, like the steam 
in the trusty locomotive, is the servant and not the master still ? 

But, as we have already said, this subterranean heat is escaping 
slowly yet incessantly ; and that which once escapes never returns, 
One practical consequence, moreover, of this lessening of the 
internal heat of the globe is a reduction in its size. The weight 
of the world continues the same. The materials of which it was 
at first composed alone enter into its composition now, if we except 
a trifling accretion of meteorites, insufficient to make any cal- 
culable difference. There has, it is true, been a constant re- 
arrangement of the constituent particles, but the particles remain 
the same. And we know by the shrunken and wrinkled condition 
of the older rocks how important a part contraction, consequent 
upon cooling, has played in the re-moulding of the earth’s surface. 
Year by year she has parted with a certain amount of heat, and 
as a consequence she has shrunk, and she is still shrinking, into 
slowly narrowing dimensions. 

But if geological time be as great as geologists claim, it may 
be thought that surely earth ought ere this to have cooled com- 
pletely. That she has not done so is entirely due to the marvel- 
lous properties of rock matter as a non-conductor of heat. The 
cooled surface of the globe is to the inner fires as the eider-down 
quilt to the sleeper. Moreover, radiation through rock matter, 
necessarily a very slow process at all times, tends to become 
slower with the lapse of ages ; for in proportion as the heat escapes, 
so does the cooled crust grow in bulk. If earth be growing 
older and colder, yet does she weave for herself an ever-thickening 
mantle and hug the closer the caloric whose escape she cannot 
altogether prevent. 

The molten rock which volcanoes eject furnishes a good illus- 
tration of this non-conducting property. It is a well-known fact 
that the outer surface of a lava stream soon cools sufficiently for 
a man to walk over it. But for years afterwards the heat will 
continue to be intense at a depth of a few feet. Poles can be 
thrust into fused rock by men standing upon the cooled surface 
above it. Water poured into cracks will spirt fiercely up again in 
jets of steam, and cigars may be lit in crevices around which the 
moss grows, or the fern frond nestles, or the wild crocus is forced 
into premature bloom. 
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But perhaps no more curious and conclusive instance can be 
cited than one which has been recorded by the late Sir C. Lyell,! 
who tells us how a portion of a glacier upon the slopes of Etna 
was actually prevented from melting by the incandescent lava 
which had flowed over it from some vent in the higher regions 
of the voleano. And the anomaly is thus accounted for: A 
shower of volcanic dust some ten feet thick seems to have first 
fallen upon the ice, and so good a non-conductor of heat did this 
dust bed prove, that the fiery lava stream afterwards flowed over 
it, not only not melting the subjacent ice, but actually preserving 
it by the exclusion of solar heat. The glacier, thus strangely 
preserved, supplied the Catanians with ice during at least thirty 
summers; and in this position, if it had not been disturbed, it 
might have endured as long as the snows upon the summit of 
Mont Blanc, or the frozen billows of a Palzocrystic sea. 

The hint thus given by Nature seems to have been adopted, as 
the same author tells us, by the shepherds of the district, who 
‘are accustomed to provide water for their flocks during summer 
by strewing a layer of volcanic sand a few inches thick over the 
snow, which effectually prevents the heat of the sun from pene- 
trating.’ ? 

And thus it comes to pass that, with the intensest heat at pro- 
portionately no great distance beneath us, we shiver in the 
northern blast. Commerce and invention are taxed to the utmost 
to provide us with a little artificially produced caloric, while. 
Tantalus-like, we realise that just beyond our reach there is a 
practically exhaustless supply. Who knows but that the next 
triumph of science and engineering skill—surely one which 
would be no more wonderful than the telegraph or the telephone— 
might be a conductor of subterranean heat ramifying like the gas- 
pipes of a city into every house, and superseding the use of fuel ! 
Nous verrons. But in the mean‘time our present subject leads to 
an inquiry exactly the converse of this. We have to explain, not 
how heat may be got out of the earth, but how in the first in- 
stance it ever got in. 

An apple dumpling has ere now been represented as a phenome- 
non suggestive of philosophic inquiry. How an entire apple 
could kave found its way into the centre of an unbroken but fragile 
crust certainly might be a problem demanding solution from one 
by whom an apple dumpling had never been otherwise regarded 
than as one of the delectable things which are charmed into ex- 
istence by the magic sound of thedinner bell. The apple certainly 
could not have been placed there after the crust had assumed the 

1 Principles of Geology, vol. ii, chap. xxxvi. pp. 38, 39, 2 Thid. 
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conditions familiar to the eye and experience of the quasi-phi- 
losopher, who would reasonably and logically premise that the 
apple must be a something anterior to the paste. Upon exactly 
the same principle may we assume that Earth’s inner fires must 
have been anterior to the cooled crust which has gathered round 
them ; for after what we have seen of the non-conducting pro- 
perties of this crust, we shall not Le ready to suppose that heat 
from solar rays or from any other exterior source could penetrate 
so far. It is plain, therefore, that our planet, or, to take a larger 
view, all the planets, were once in an incandescent state through- 
out, and that they are now found to be in various stages of 
cooling. 

And this brings us to the ‘nebular hypothesis,’ whose origin, 
like the birthplace of Homer, is a subject of controversy. Some, 
and especially some Frenchmen, claim it for Laplace ; some, and 
especially some Englishmen, assign it to Sir W. Herschel; while 
Prof. Heeckel,'! writing from a German point of view, traces it 
back to some half-forgotten utterances of Kant. Certain, how- 
ever, is it that little was heard of it until about the year 1811, 
when it became in this country intimately associated with the 
name of the elder Herschel, by whom a nebula in Orion was sup- 
posed to exhibit the same gaseous conditions as those out of which 
our solar system is now believed to have been developed. Ifa 
planetary system may be thus accounted for by phenomena which 
observation shows to be still in existence in another part of the 
universe, the fact is one of great interest and importance. 

This celebrated and now generally accepted hypothesis assumes 
as its starting-point that the whole of our solar, system, from the 
sun, its present centre, to the orbit of what is now Neptune, or 

even perhaps to a circumference more distant still, was originally 
one vast nebula, such as those which may now be observed in the 
heavens, associated with more than one constellation. At some 
distant period of the past (it supposes) a condensation of this 
nebula began, while a spiral motion of the whole, due to stellar 
attraction, and still, probably, in force, caused it to rotate. Two 
sets of changes consequently commenced. Outer rings became 
detached from the nebula, while condensation and gravitation 
caused each of these to assume in turn the form of a sphere; 
which, obeying the impetus already given to it, circled along what 
we may now call its orbit. Thus the superior planets, as some 
think, came into existence first, then Earth, then the inferior 
plane‘s. But after the birth of Mercury, the youngest of our 


1 History of Creation, by Prof, Heckel, vol. i. chap. i, 
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family of planets, no more rings were given off, but the condensed 
remains of the quondam nebula, driven with fierce energy against 
one another and towards a common centre, produced the huge 
fire-ball which we call the sun. 

So well does this hypothesis account for observed phenomena, 
and sv long has it now stood the test of criticism, that its truth 
may be regarded as little short of demonstrated. Its application 
to our present subject is manifold. To begin with, it accounts for 
the spherical forms of the planets. The sphere is the natural and 
necessary form for condensing matter to assume, when no modify- 
ing conditions are present. We see this in such familiar instances 
as the rain-drop or the dew-drop, both of which are vapours con- 
densed into spheres. Any fluid, moreover, if just so much of it be 
allowed to pass over the rim of a vessel as will suffice to overcome 
cohesion, instantly assumes a spherical form, and we call it, by the 
synonym of ordinary parlance, a ‘drop.’ And this it does by 
virtue of that same law of molecular attraction which produced the 
round world, and each of its associated spheres. 

We have, however, to account not only for a sphere, but for an 
intensely heated sphere. And condensation is a vera causa for 
this. It is a well-known fact that, as a rule, the more rapid the 
condensation, the more fierce will be the evolution of heat. 
Familiar experiments in chemistry and physics might be cited to 
show this. But for our present purpose the rain-drop will again 
suffice us. As slow condensation of aqueous vapour gives us the 
gentle shower, so does its rapid condensation produce the thunder- 
bolt. 

This, however, upon our hypothesis, would not have been the 
only source of heat in a nascent planet. The very forces of attrac- 
tion which moulded the sphere must also have been accompanied 
by a fierce evolution of heat. The very same cause which first 
produced and now sustains the solar fires—those fires which are 
utterly unaccountable upon any theory of combustion—must have 
made each planet to come into existence aglow with heat—in fact, 
a mimic sun. 

A popular tradition has ventured to suggest that the law of 
gravitation was first brought bome to the mind of Sir Isaac Newton 
when sitting under an apple-tree, by the thump of a pippin falling 
upon his cranium. Whether or not there be any truth in this 
sensational story, it is an instance of the way in which great 
natural laws are capable of homely illustrations. For thus it is 
with the nebular hypothesis; at least, with that part of it which 
teaches that spheres and satellites may be given off from a parent 
sphere, ‘I'o exhibit the principle, we need only a little alcohol, 
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some water, some oil, and a spoon. Let alcohol and water be 
mixed in a common basin until the diluted spirit becomes of exactly 
the same density as oil, and it will be found that oil poured into 
it will instantly assume a spherical form. Then, if this be stirred 
into a rotatory motion, rings will be given off, which in turn 
will form minor spheres coursing along their miniature orbits. 

Such an illustration would throw no light upon the evolution 
of heat, but probably it would illustrate what is an important 
feature in the solar system—a great variety in the sizes of the 
detached spheres; and it is evident that many conditions will be 
dependent upon the size of a planet. With the size the force of 
gravitation will vary, so that on no two planets will the same 
object have the same weight. The spring which would carry a 
boy over a terrestrial hurdle would not suffice to take him over a 
Jovian hurdle of the same size, if hurdles there be in Jupiter; 
while upon some of the little asteroids whose superficies, like 
that of a farm, might be most conveniently measured by acres, a 
similar spring would send him flying like a bird into the air. 
And the difference in size is also an important element in regard 
to the present subject. Manifestly, the larger mass will take 
longer to cool. And slow as has been the process of cooling within 
the Earth, it must have been infinitely slower in a planet like 
Jupiter, which is as much larger than Earth as a hen’s egg is 
larger than a pea. It has even been thought that the cloud 
masses, millions of miles in thickness, which envelope Jupiter, 
may indicate that the surface of that planet is still too hot for 
water to rest upon it. It would be a remarkable thing if the 
elder planet be indeed thus imperfectly developed, while Eaith, so 
much younger in time, has had for countless ages a surface cool 
enough to sustain life. 

It is only when we thus regard our globe as a member of a 
planetary system, and that system in turn as an unit among the 
systems, that we realise how infinitesimal are its concerns and how 
relatively insignificant it is. We may for practical purposes treat 
the orbit of Neptune as the circumference of our planetary system, 
and state the diameter of it therefore as about 5,486,000,000 of 
miles. But if we could suppose all this vast plane converted into a 
solid disc, instead of being, as now, for the most part empty space, 
and if to it were then given, by some means or other, a slightly lumin- 
ous surface, it would appear to an observer upon the very nearest 
fixed star no more portentous than a new shilling glittering in the 
sunshine would appear to an observer at a distance of somewhat 
over a handred yards. In other words, it would want fairly good 
eyes to discern it at all. We may safely say, then, that the annual 
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thermal loss of our ewn little sphere, though sufficient to melt 
777 cubic miles of ice, would, even though multiplied by centuries 
of centuries, no more affect the temperature of space than the 
striking of a match would avail to moderate the climate of 
Siberia. 

But though neither outer space nor our own immediate atmo- 
sphere are at all sensibly affected by the Earth’s radiated heat, the 
effects of contraction, consequent upon it, are everywhere evident 
upon the Earth’s own surface. We are apt to speak of land and sea 
as if they had been from the beginning of time the two distinct areas 
which we now see them, whereas in truth those land surfaces are 
quite exceptional which are not the sea-beds of the past, heaved up 
into the air from the depths, in which they were formed by the 
lateral pressure of a cooling and contracting sphere. The excep- 
tions, such as peat bogs and lavas, are merely local. As a rule, 
contraction wrinkles up the mountain range, which Jupiter Pluvius 
sculptures into peak, valley, and ravine. That oceanic abysses are 
being deepened by the same contractive force, we are led to believe 
by those who, from the deck of the ‘Challenger,’ have taken 
soundings in every sea ; while the labours of certain Swiss geologists 
amid their native Alps are now teaching us that the crumpling-up 
of mountain masses transcends probably anything that even geo- 
logists have hitherto conceived. If four or five sheets of paper 
were placed one upon another, and then crushed into a ball in our 
hands, the crushed paper would, according to the mapping of 
MM. B. Studer et A. Escher,' be scarcely an exaggerated illustra- 
tion of the present structure of the once horizontal strata of the 
Alps. 

But while such grand regional disturbances as the above, 
traversing as they do whole continents and oceans, represent to us 
the effects of contraction upon a large scale, some of the results of 
merely local refrigeration are no less curious. Those even who 
have not paid a personal visit to the cave of Staffa can hardly fail 
to be acquainted with the appearance which its hexagonal basaltic 
columns present in prints or photographs : 

The pillared vestibule 
Expanding yet precise, the roof embowed, 
Might seem designed to humble man, when proud 
Of his best workmanship by plan and tool. 
Down-bearing with his whole Atlantic weight, 
Ocean has proved its strength, and of its grace 


In calms is conscious, finding for its freight 
Of softest music some responsive place.” 


1 Carte Géologique de la Suisse, par MM. B. Studer et A. Escher. 
2 Cave of Staffa. Wordsworth. 
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Downwards into the clear still depths of the Irish sea stretches 
the marvellous edifice, and, continuous probably beneath it, re. 
appears as the ‘Giant’s Causeway’ upon the Irish coast. Of 
course it has its appropriate legends, and is sacred to the memory 
of kings, bards, giants, and monsters of the deep. And it is re- 
served for this matter-of-fact age to dispel the dream, to call ita 
cooled lava stream, and even to simulate its hexagonal prisms in the 
homely material starch, cooled under similar conditions in miniature, 

The theory is—and experiment has rendered it something more 
than a theory—that molten rock, when condensing into a solid 
form, tends to become an aggregation of spheres arranged in 
columns. But since the spheres are at once flattened by their own 
weight and that of the rock above them, the columns are practically 
cylindrical ; or rather, they would be so, but that lateral pressure 
also crushes one against another until each becomes more or less 
angular. If the pressure be evenly distributed, regular hexagonal 
columns will be the result, as is very frequently the case with 
basaltic rocks. 

The same principle, but with far less of symmetry, is believed to 
be also traceable in granite, which breaks up into blocks often not 
only irregularly angular at the sides, but also slightly concave or 
convex at the top or base. If the supposition of some geologists 
be correct, and we see in these lines of separation faint traces of 
that spherical form which the molten rock matter, when it first 
began to cool, tended to assume, then many a logan stone and 
rock basin visited by the traveller upon Devonshire moorlands may 
be accounted for by natural laws, and the association of them 
with Druidical horrors may ofttimes rank on a par with the legends 
of Fingal’s Cave. 

We will only here add that this tendency of cooling rock matter 
to contract into angular prisms has some curious analogues in the 
animal kingdom. What mechanical laws have effected in the one 
case, economy of space or of material has effected in the other. 
Rather too much, perhaps, has sometimes been made of the so-called 
instinct of the bee in constructing a honeycomb of regular hexagons. 
‘It may be said that the instinct of making circular prismatic cells 
with spherical ends and then clearing away the unnecessary wax is 
all the instinct which the bee requires.’! And that the hexagonal 
honey-cells are but modified spheres and cylinders, is confirmed by 
what Mr. Darwin tells us about the rude spherical and cylindrical 
cells of the humble bee, and the intermediate characters of those 
of the Mexican Melipona.? However this may be, corals at least 
1 God and Nature, by the Bishop of Carlisle. Nineteenth Century, March 1880, 


p. 513. 
2 Origin of Species, chap. vii. 
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cannot be accredited with an instinct which would influence their 
own growth. Yet not a few corals, and notably certain fossil corals, 
as their names testify, are compressed into angular and even into 
perfectly hexagonal forms. A block of Lithostrotion basaltiforme, 
from the mountain limestone, could easily be manipulated into 
an excellent model of the Giant’s Causeway or of Staffa’s Cave. 
Economy of space, conducing to economy of wax, is the apparent 
design on the part of the bee, which, whether consciously or un- 
consciously exercised, is doubtless a habit advantageous to the 
species. And in the same way an economy of carbonate of lime, 
certainly unconsciously exercised by the zoophyte, would give to 
those corals, of whose mode of growth it is characteristic, an advan- 
tage over others in an element in which carbonate of lime is but 
scantily supplied. But apart from the philosophy of the matter, 
the plain fact is worthy of note, that circumscribed space does 
avail to produce analogous modifications of form in so many uncon- 
nected instances. For the final result differs little, if at all, whether 
illustrated Ly the skeleton of the brilliant zoophyte, by the struc- 
ture of the moorland Tor, by the wave-washed basaltic cavern, or 
by the exquisite fabric of the bee. 
WILLIAM DCWEIS. 





Che Countess Felicita’s Discovery,’ 
I. 


Tue earliest foreshadowing of the event destined to influence, in 
so sinister a manner, the course of my life, occurred on a warm 
summer afternoon five or six yearsago. The manifestation was 
by no means of an apparently ominous character: on the contrary, 
it assumed the harmless and attractive guise of a remarkably 
pretty little child. I was sitting, as my custom was at that time 
of the day and year, on a certain bench in Kensington Gardens, 
This bench still exists, though it hus long since ceased to be a 
resort of mine. It is just beyond the ordinary route of Rotten 
Row loungers, and is so placed as not to command a view of the 
famous gilt monument of Albert the Unfortunate. Overhead, the 
thick-leaved boughs of a grotesque old thorn-tree held themselves 
in readiness to shield the occupant from the possible contingency 
of a ray of sunlight. The circumjacent grass is the playground 
of children, and the theatre of the love-dramas of nurses and the 
military. A round pond is not far off, on which toy yachts cruise 
to and fro. The turf underfoot, the trees round about, and the sky 
overhead, combine to persuade the voluntarily credulous Londoner 
that this spot is country. As a matter of fact, of course, it is 
not rural at all, nor even suburban; in my sincerer moods, it seems 
to me more inevitably urban than Lombard Street itself. Like 
the mantling of rouge on the cheek of artificial beauty, it may 
humbug us if we choose; but if we venture to take liberties with 
it, its manufactured quality becomes apparent. The sardonic 
brick and pavements of human civilisation circumvent it. 
However, the man of the world must take things as he finds 
them ; and I used to enjoy myself here very well during June and 
July. The children, I suppose, believed in it, and perhaps the 
nurses did too, and imagined themselves to be enamoured shep- 
herdesses ; and their innocent proceedings afforded me a good 
deal of entertainment. With my cigarette between my fingers, 
and my open but unread book upon my knee, I haye observed 
them for hours at a time. They never scrutinised me in return, 
or seemed actively aware of my existence; but my personality is 
not naturally an obtrusive one, and I was accustomed to see the 
world go by and regard me not. I had settled down into the réle 
of a looker-on at life; my vanity would fain have cajoled me into 
1 Copyright in United States by Julian Hawthorne, 
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the belief that it was my own choice to be so; but truth would 
reply that I had not been consulted in the matter, if I had not 
even striven to have it otherwise. Ah me! we that are called 
drones in the human hive have a pathetic time of it. We wish to 
be of some benefit to our race; our ideals are respectable—some- 
times, perhaps, too much so; our capacities and faculties appear 
to ourselves fully as broad and as keen as those of other men; and 
yet we accomplish nothing: no mark of ours is left upon contem- 
porary history. At best, after our positive energy has succumbed, 
we fill a negative niche; we become critical or appreciative ; 
having no proper life of our own, we supplement the lives of others. 
A race of Hamlets; but, unlike him, destitute even of the oppor- 
tunity of tragic failure. 

So much I confess myself now: there was a time when my 
unchastised ambition rated me differently. At twenty-one I was, 
in the opinion of others besides myself, a promising young fellow. 
I was the son of a country gentleman, had been through the usual 
school and university curriculum, and possessed unmistakable 
talent. My father allowed me five hundred pounds a year—a sum 
which his death, two or three years later, quadrupled. What 
distinction might I not achieve? I took all distinction to be my 
province. Politics, literature, art, law, the Church—even the 
army came in for a share of my attention: during the next ten 
years I tasted them all, though I admit I could not swallow the 
Church, dogmatism on any subject being repugnant to me. For 
the rest, things came so easily to me that nothing seemed worth 
while devoting myself to seriously: I required something that 
should tax all my energies ; qualities so rare and fine should not 
be wasted on the every-day work of the world. I travelled over 
land and sea; I dallied with this and trifled with that ; I stored 
my mind with aimless experience, until at length, at thirty-four, 
I awoke one morning to find myself, not famous, but good-for- 
nothing. Since then, I have sometimes wondered why it was so; 
but, that it was so, I may do myself the justice to say, I never 
again doubted. 

It is needless to observe, that I have not recounted this intensely 
commonplace bit of personal history from any self-complacent 
motive. Iam not in the least proud of it. ‘The trouble with 
you,’ my friend Carlyon Drake used to say indulgently, ‘is that 
you have always had that greatest curse of clever fellows—an in- 
dependent income. Now, J hadn’t a penny!’ Well, that may 
have had something to do with it. If I had thought so in the be- 
ginning, I might have given my property to endow a school or an 
hospital, and started off on my own merits, as Carlyon did. After 
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my failure had become a settled thing, however, I found the income 
not so much in the way. Oa my return to England I rented a 
small comfortable house in the west of London, joined a few re- 
spectable clubs, rode a horse now and then, gave and went to 
quiet little dinners, attended first nights at theatres, visited the 
Continent twice a year, and was supposed to repair to the moors in 
the autumn. I was honoured with the kind friendship of two or 
three good and clever women, who kept me from lapsing into the 
morbid barbarism of the confirmed bachelor, though a confirmed 
bachelor I doubtless considered myself to be. I had passed 
through three love-affairs, and emerged wifeless; and being in 
the neighbourhood of forty years of age, there was evidently little 
more hope for me. And yet, as against the weapons which some 
women have and can use, the crust of forty masculine years is but 
as wax hefore the sun. I shall not attempt, even while I might 
do so, to disguise from the reader the attachment which I learned 
to feel for the Countess Felicita. It is true, indeed, that we were 
first brought intimately together by our joint interest in a terrible 
calamity; but homely though she was in face, and imperfect in 
figure, I think I should have felt drawn to her as surely, if less 
rapidly, had the circumstances been commonplace. She possessed 
charms of mind and manner, in the presence of which greater 
physical defects than hers might have been forgotten, or rather 
become themselves the object of a kind of affection. 

It is not yet time, however, to do more than allude to her; at 
present, I merely wish to show that my controlling desire in life 
was to combine an unexceptional external conventionality with a 
reasonable degree of privacy and freedom of thought and action. 
My chief dread was of anything approaching to conspicuousness— 
anything tending to distinguish me from the herd of my fellows. 
So wide spreads the gulf between the sanguine youth who courts 
all eyes, and the thin-blooded man who, perchance, has come to 
shrink from his own gaze in the looking-glas:. Had I foreseen 
the tragedy which was about to thrust its grim presence into the 
even tenor of my existence, I fear that no obligations, either. of 
duty or friendship, would have sufficed to withhold me from escap- 
ing from so untoward a notoriety to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. Well is it, often, for his self-respect, that man cannot 
penetrate the future! 

On the summer afternoon to which I began with referring, 
after I had sat for an hour smoking on my accustomed bench, and - 
nearly dozing from excess of physical composure, I suddenly be- 
came aware that I was being earnestly inspected by a pair of very 
bright young eyes. So unprecedented a phenomenon set me broad 
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awake at once, when I found myself face to face with one of the 
loveliest children I ever beheld. He was about five years old, 
with wavy brown hair, a skin like fresh ivory, and great eyes of 
violet blue with dark eyebrows and lashes. His little figure was 
delicately and gracefully fashioned; but, though not what one 
would have called a robust child, he was evidently overflowing 
with health and spirits. He was dressed in a picturesque costume 
of white and blue, and wore on the back of his head a broad- 
brimmed straw hat. He held in one hand a piece of string, to 
the other end of which was attached an empty spool of cotton. 
After we had stared gravely at each other for a minute he came 
nearer, put the string in my hand, and then ran away. He was 
taken charge of by his nurse, a modest young woman of French 
aspect, in a black gown and white cap, who was walking at a little 
distance ; but just before they passed out of sight he turned round 
and kissed his little fingers to me—a courtesy to which I cordially 
responded. 

Greatly pleased with this adventure, I put the spool with its 
string in my pocket; and I have kept the souvenir ever since. 
The next day I provided myself with an apple and some other 
childish commodities, intending to bait my small friend with them 
should he appear. It was not long before I caught sight of him, 
playing under the trees at a little distance from the place of our 
first meeting ; the nurse sitting by with some sewing in her hand. 
I approached, and entered into conversation with them. The 
child as well as the nurse spoke only French. I presented him 
with the contents of my budget, and we were soon great friends. 
He was a frank, affectionate, and very well-behaved boy, with a 
ceitain sprightly grace of manner that was more foreign than 
English ; but from one or two little passages that occurred between 
him and his nurse, I inferred that he had a hasty and passionate 
temper. I did not take the liberty of asking his full patronymic, 
but the nurse addressed him as Max, and I therefore did the same. 
At length, in pursuance of an idea which had been in my mind 
since the day before, I asked him whether he had ever had his 
portrait painted. Max shook his head. 

‘TI have a friend,’ said I, ‘ who is very fond of making pictures 
of good children, and I think he would like to make one of you. 
He is a brave, pleasant fellow, besides being a famous painter, and 
his name is Carlyon Drake. He lives only a little way from here, 
in a beautiful large studio. Will you come with me some day and 
make him a visit ?’ 

‘Je veux bien!’ returned the little fellow, clapping his hands 
against his thighs and making a jump off the ground. 
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‘Well, then, if you will meet me here to-morrow 

But at this point the nurse interposed, begging my pardon, 
and remarking that in the first place it would be necessary to ask 
‘ Madame.’ 

I replied that she was undoubtedly in the right, and that I had 
no intention of carrying off Monsieur Max without the knowledge 
and consent of his parents. I then gave her my card to deposit 
with Madame as a voucher of my respectability, shook hands with 
Max (I am not of those who have the presumption to kiss chil- 
dren merely because I happen to be seven or eight times their 
age), and left them with the understanding that I was to be on 
the look-out for them at three o’clock on the morrow. 

I was punctual to my appointment; but neither Max nor his 
nurse came. After waiting a couple of hours and smoking more 
than my usual allowance of cigarettes, I finally gave them up; 
and, no better employment suggesting itself, I betook myself to 
Carlyon’s studio alone. I was more disappointed than I should 
have supposed possible, and a chat with my old friend was as 
likely as anything else to restore my good humour. But I can no 
longer postpone giving a more particular account of Carlyon Drake 
and his career. 


II. 


WuEN I remarked, a page or two back, that I had not referred 
to my own history from any motives of self-complacency, I might 
have added, that the record was in so far pertinent that it afforded 
at once a parallel and a relief to the history of my friend Drake. 
The broad outward aspects of our two lives were in many respects 
similar, and now and then curiously alike; but then there was 
always that immeasurable inward difference, the effect which was 
to make him what he was, and me what I was. We were both 
boys at the same school, and youths at the same college ; we were 
both sanguine, self-confident, and versatile; while in the matter 
of ideals, I think my own were if anything loftier than Carlyon’s. 
We both went abroad at an early age, and tried our virgin weapons 
against the world on many battle-fields: our paths often crossed, 
and not unfrequently ran side by side; and we had shared more 
than one keen adventure together. And when, at last, we tired of 
our wanderings and vicissitudes, he, like me, came back to dim old 
London, and made his bed and lodging there; and like me, finally, 
he had never been married, and was unmarried still. 

But how little real significance lies in all this, or in ten times 
as much of the same kind! It was not only that Carlyon had 
not, to use his own words, a penny of income: it was that he 
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had, in overpowering measure, a bent and genius of his own. He 
was born to be a painter, and though his mind was many-sided— 
though he knew how to gauge many tools and use them skilfully 
—yet all these accomplishments but contributed to illustrate and 
develop his great central reason of being—the study of colour and 
form. His feet might seem to traverse devious paths, but his face 
was always set one way, and thitherward was his real journey. It 
used to be a humorous saying of mine that Carlyon could not shoe 
a horse or kiss a lady’s hand without thereby making himself a 
better painter; yet, no Irish blacksmith or Spanish cavalier could 
have done the one thing with more neatness or the other with more 
grace. In short, he was a splendid instrument of many strings, 
playing one tune. In person, he was one of the most beautiful male 
creatures I ever beheld. Somewhat under six feet in height, he 
was broad in the shoulders and narrow in the loins; strong to leap, 
run, and wrestle, and to endure fatigue. Yet his strength was con- 
cealed by grace—by an almost voluptuous ease of pose and move- 
ment, by his smile and the bend of his head, and by the fine for- 
mation and gesture of his hands. His nose was a high aquiline, 
with delicate tip and wide nostrils; his dark-blue eyes were long 
and leaf-shaped. His hair and beard, growing in short, hyacinthine 
curls, were originally of a golden-brown hue, but later assumed a 
darker colour, lightened by shades of silvery grey. His complexion 
was clean and fresh, his expression changeful. The character of 
the man was complex. Sometimes he appeared purely emotional, 
and was sentimental; but I apprehend that the indulgence of that 
side of his nature was optional with him; at least, no one could 
have been shrewder than he upon occasion, or, if need were, more 
inflexible and stern. Though uniformly in good spirits and ready 
to smile or laugh, he was subject to fits of depression ; andI think 
he was notably deficient in the sense of humour, and all which that 
implies. He could not endure ridicule or contradiction with com- 
posure ; and on the other hand, his own attempts at raillery wanted 
tact—a quality of which, in other relations, he had more than 
enough. Perhaps he was guilty of small jealousies and grudges 
unworthy a man of his powers—I know not, nor do I set myself 
up as his judge: I have loved him too long and too well. Is ita 
selfish or an unselfish form of affection, I wonder, that finds some- 
thing lovable in a friend’s faults ? 

At all events, Carlyon was a professed worshipper of the 
beautiful ; in fact, he had no other religion besides this, so far as 
I am aware, being an arrant pagan by nature and inclination. 
The beauty that was in man and nature he saw: and he idealised 
it in his works. He loved his work ardently; but it seemed to me 
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rather as a faun might love his nymph than as a man would love 
his wife. The pictures which he painted, even before he had quite 
mastered the technical details of his craft, achieved a wide and re- 
munerative popularity ; they suited the taste of our sophisticated 
and voluptuous age. Many of his later productions certainly 
evidenced genius, working easily and confidently under the 
guidance of a refined taste, and with complete command of 
materials and processes. In fact, to my mind they were some- 
times too soft and graceful; they needed a little of the ugliness 
and angularity of fact to give them relief. Be that as it may, 
they were the natural outcome of the man’s personality ; they were 
generally admired and purchased ; and they broughthim, while he 
was still young, more fame and profit than has been realised by all 
but a small fraction of our modern painters. His choice of subjects 
was various, but he commonly preferred the human figure, and was 
especially fond of painting young girls and children. 

It is natural to suppose that a man so overflowing with life as 
Carlyon was should not be lacking in love adventures: and in one 
sense he doubtless did not lack them. All but a few women 
found him irresistible ; and nobody who had witnessed his behaviour 
towards the sex could wonder at it. He seemed constrained by 
some indomitable instinct to do whatever was most pleasing to 
them, whether he would or no. I could imagine him, if he had 
lived two thousand years ago, standing heroic before an altar 
crowned with flowers, while a galaxy of maidens bowed before him, 
and sang hymns to his honour and glory. Very much the same 
sort of thing occurred as it was, only with a different scenic dis- 
play, and with a broader delegation of ladies. And the hero 
accepted it all very graciously; but with a certain reserve. He 
never inclined to one worshipper more than to any of the others; 
no one could boast (or she regretted it if she did) that she had 
been preferred over the rest. Everything that was courteous, 
charming, sympathetic, Carlyon would be, and could not help 
being, to any of them; but as to falling in love—that, to use a 
vulgar phrase, formed no part of his programme. But why not? 
This was a question which everybody asked, and which nobody was 
found to answer. 

I doubt whether more than one or two of Carlyon’s most in- 
timate friends would have thrown any light upon the matter. 
But as I happened to be on the spot at the time of the beginning 
at least of the romance, I can explain it in some degree ; not that 
Carlyon ever spoke to me of the subject ~he was always singularly 
reticent about it, although reticence was not a marked trait of his 
character. We were in Rome together one winter during the 
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Carnival; and while passing in our carriage up and down the Corso, 
Carlyon was much struck by the face and bearing of a lovely young 
girl on one of the balconies. From her companions and surround- 
ings, it was evident that she belonged to the Roman aristocracy. 
I cannot at this time distinctly recall her features, though I re- 
member well enouzh that the impression they produced upon me 
was of an almost ideal vision of female loveliness; timid and shy 
she seemed to be, but she manifested a charming girlish enjoy- 
ment of the scene and the excitement. Carlyon was captivated at 
first by the mere artistic enthusiasm which she inspired in him ; 
but his feelings rapidly transcended this stage. As long as the 
Carnival lasted, he endeavoured, not unsuccessfully, to attract her 
notice by the ordinary gallantries suitable to the season; only, 
there was something about his bouquets and bonbonniéres which 
distinguished them, in respect of taste and beauty, from any 
others. It was wouderful to observe Carlyon under the sway of 
this first serious passion of his; and I have often thought that, 
could it have turned out happily, it would have made a better and 
sounder, if not a greater, man of him than he ever became. Be- 
fore the Carnival was over he had found means to get presented to 
the head of the family to which this girl belonged. I was not 
similarly honoured, and was indeed not ambitious of becoming the 
fidus Achates of my friend in so desperate an enterprise as that to 
which he had set himself. Still less did I aspire to contend side 
by side with him as a brother-in-arms ; though, there being, as I 
understood, another daughter of the family, I might have offered 
for her hand with quite as much ostensible chance of success, to 
say the least of it, as Carlyon had in his undertaking. I used to 
attempt seriously to dissuade him from courting what I main- 
tained to be certain disappointment; but I might as well have 
bade the sun stop shining. ‘I shall succeed!’ he would exclaim, 
throwing out his arm. ‘She cares for me already; and I have 
won the sister to my side: the sister will help me!’ ‘ You had 
better be careful how you win the sister,’ I would reply, smiling ; 
‘you may chance to win her so thoroughly that she will feel in- 
clined to keep you to herself.’ ‘Not she! she is a good-hearted 
creature, but marriage is not in her calculations.’ ‘ And how are 
you off for rivals?’ would be my next question. ‘Rivals!’ re- 
peated Carlyon scornfully. ‘I have no rival worthy of the name. 
There is a little black-wigged, waxed-moustachioed, Italian noble- 
map, about five and a half feet high, dressed like a barber and 
smelling like a civet-cat; he is the only rival I have been able 
to discover, and I would rather have him than not.’ ‘My dear 
fellow,’ I-answexed, with a sagacious shake of the head, ‘ you have 
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got the whole of medieval and modern Italian history for your 
rival, not to mention the little drawbacks of your profession and 
means.’ ‘ My profession!’ cried out Carlyon with an indignant 
laugh; ‘ where would Italy be, I should like to know, if it wasn’t 
for her Art? And as for means, if she marries me, I'll become as 
rich as Barbarini himself.’ ‘ You had much better come back with 
me to Paris next week,’ said I, taking out my cigarette case with 
a sigh. ‘ When I come to Paris, returned Carlyon with firmness, 
‘it will be with my wife on my arm. Andif you are going to 
smoke, I wish you'd go and do it somewhere else: I don’t like it” 
‘ You had better think over my advice, however,’ I remarked as [ 
walked away in compliance with his request. 

Of course, I knew that he would not take my advice; and 
to tell the truth, though I felt obliged to administer it, I half 
cherished a secret notion that perhaps his suit might succeed 
after all. With the lady herself there would doubtless be little 
difficulty; it was with her family that the battle must be fought 
But great as were Carlyon’s disadvantages from a worldly point of 
view, I always considered that his manner and personal influence 
alone were worth as much as ten thousand a year to him; he fas- 
cinated men as much as women, and the old nearly as much as 
the young. He was a brilliant exception to rules in most of the 
relations of life, and why not here as well? What a triumph it 
would be if he really did marry her !—a triumph which I, as his 
friend, should enjoy only less than himself. ‘* Who can tell?’ I 
said to myself; and when I took my departure to Paris next 
week, it was with anticipations on his behalf not altogether 
gloomy. 

In about a fortnight I received a despatch from him which 
startled me. ‘ Meet us at Marseilles on March 1,’ it ran. ‘We 
shall be married there, and then take a sailing vessel to England.’ 
A few directions followed, but nothing in the shape of an explana- 
tion; and so the letter closed. It was dated at Rome, February 
15, and had been five days on the road. I sat down and thought 
it over. 

One thing was evident--that this was no ordeily proceeding, 
but an elopement. Carlyon had conquered the girl, therefore, 
but the family had remained obdurate. What had teen the course 
of his proceedings I could only conjecture, and to this day I am 
without any precise knowledge on the subject ; but no doubt there 
had been passion and romance enough in it to furnish forth a 
dozen ordinary love-affairs. In fact, if Carlyon’s feeling for the 
girl had not been quite overmastering, he would never have con- 
sented to bring her into a position so questionable as an elopement 
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ymplied; and she must have loved him with more than Italian 
ardour thus to follow him to what might be shame, and must be, 
in the eyes of her own society at least, disgrace. But the danger 
of compromising their social standing was not the only danger 
which I feared for the lovers. The family to which the girl be- 
longed was a powerful one, and could and would put all the 
machinery of the Italian police in motion to stop the fugitives. 
Should Carlyon in that case resist, as I could not doubt that he 
would do, the consequences might be disastrous. Then, too, he 
would have jealousy and revenge to reckon with; it was not to be 
supposed that his five-foot-six rival, though he might dress like a 
barber and smell like a civet-cat, could sit down quietly under 
such a defeat; if he did not challenge Carlyon to fight a duel, he 
would be as likely as not to find an opportunity to drive a stiletto 
into him. Altogether, the outlook was not pleasant. 

However, my part in the adventure was simple enough; and 
two days before the appointed time I started for Marseilles. 
Having made all preparations for the reception of the couple, I 
sat down in my hotel parlour and waited. The first of March 
came and passed, with no sign from those I waited for. The 
same thing occurred on the second day, and again on the third. 
I will not attempt to describe my anxiety during this period, 
which was increased by the fact that, I could do nothing either to 
enlighten myself or assist them. To be brief, a week passed by 
without any news whatever. On March 8 I made up my mind 
to go to Rome and try to find out what might be going on there. 
But an hour or two before I was to start my door opened slowly, 
and Carlyon came into the room. 

‘You need not ask me anything,’ he said, putting up his hand 
as I rose to receive him. ‘You see I am alone; that is enough 
for the present.’ 

He looked like a man in whom feeling, hope, and joy had been 
burnt out. His brows lowered, but did not frown: his eyes were 
dull and slow of movement ; his face was pale and drawn, and his 
voice monotonous. He was also dragged down by fatigue and 
sleeplessness ; and, as I afterwards learned, he had scarcely eaten 
anything in the last two days. He sat heavily down in a chair, 
resting his elbow upon the table, and his head on his hand. He 
vouchsafed no response to any of my remarks, and it was not long 
before his head drooped, and he fell into a deep but disturbed 
sleep. After some two hours of this he awoke and asked for food ; 
he devoured what was brought in silence, then flung himself on 
the couch and slept again till evening. 

That night he told me something of what had occurred; but 
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the narrative was broken and imperfect, and the few facts I haye 
been able to add to it go but a little way towards making it com- 
plete. The arrangements made for the escape were elaborated to 
the best detail ; the sister was the only third person cognisant of the 
plot, and she was scarcely less interested than they in its success, 
The rest of the family remained profoundly unsuspicious; and, 
as for the undersized rival, he had even made advances towards 
Carlyon of a friendly nature, and had on one occasion actually in- 
duced him to smoke a cigarette of a peculiar brand and flavour, 
which the Italian recommended as having been manufactured 
specially for himself, but which Carlyon abominated as much as 
he did all forms of tobacco, 

On the afternoon of February 26, the two sisters with their 
governess drove out of the Porto del Popolo, as far as the Ponte 
Molle. Arrived there, they got out of the carriage to enjoy the 
shadow of the curious grove of cork-trees which grew in that 
neighbourhood. While thus engaged, one of them—Carlyon’s 
lady-love—stumbled over a root, and sprained her ankle so badly 
as to be unable to walk or stand. All this, of course, was in ac- 
cordance with the preconcerted plan, and was intended to mislead 
the governess, and through her the family at home. The other 
sister now set off in search of help to convey the pseudo-invalid 
back to the carriage; and the latter presently despatched the 
governess after her, on some errand designed for the occasion. 
The coast having been thus cleared, Carlyon emerged from the 
ambush ; and half an hour later the lovers were being driven at 
full speed down the road to Civita Vecchia. 

There was nothing in all this to lead them to suppose that 
they had been discovered or betrayed; and for an hour all con- 
tinued to go well. Then they were startled by the report of a 
musket ; and the carriage came to a standstill. Conceiving at 
once that they were attacked by banditti, Carlyon got out, ready 
to come to any pecuniary terms, if only they would allow the car- 
riage to proceed. Some dozen men crowded round him, their 
faces disguised ; they refused to listen to his offers, and some of 
them seized him by the arms and attempted to throw him down, 
A violent struggle ensued, and Carlyon succeeded in shaking him- 
self free; but scarcely had he done so when a shot, fired by a 
short man whose figure and movements he thought he recognised, 
grazed his chest, and the next moment a heavy blow bebind the 
ear knocked him senseless. When he came to himself he was 
lying at the side of the road, alone, with only the stars to look 
down on him. But the leathern satchel into which he had put 
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the money for the journey he found close to him, pinned to the 
earth by a knife thrust through it. 

I agreed with Carlyon in regarding this latter circumstance as 
a proof that the attack was no piece of vulgar brigandage, but a 
plot laid and carried out to frustrate the elopement; nor could I 
deem it unlikely that the rival whom he had despised was at the 
bottom of the affair, having in some way contrived to get wind of 
Carlyon’s purposes. Be that as it may, Carlyon’s reverse was com- 
plete and immediate. He never saw the girl again; and though 
during the next three or four days he tried and risked everything 
to get some intelligence of her whereabouts, he failed to light upon 
any trace of her. It was his persuasion, however (and one which 
subsequent discoveries tended to confirm), that she had been tem- 
porarily confined in a convent ; and her family perhaps intended, 
after having thus punished her, to make her the wife of her Italian 
lover. This event, however, did not take place, possibly owing to 
the refusal of the poor girl herself, possibly to other causes. What 
ultimately became of her had not transpired ; she was nowhere 
seen in society after this disastrous episode, and the only reason- 
able inference is that she took the veil; for, having lost her heart’s 
world in Carlyon, the common world of men and women could 
have no charm for her. 

The shock did not kill Carlyon, as at first I half feared it might 
do, but it struck a coldness through his sunny and ardent nature 
that never again was absent from it. In less than a year he was 
at work painting once more; but it was observable that he now 
preferred the kind of success that can be measured in concrete 
returns to that which contents itself with nothing less than the 
admiration of the few who see and know. The money that he so 
_ Tapidly made he as rapidly spent ; and it would sometimes happen 
that he sold and was paid for pictures long before they were 
painted. Nevertheless, so great were his facility and reputation, 
that it was hardly possible he should want for funds as long as his 
faculties and health remained to him. His mode of life in other 
respects was more or less open to the charge of cynicism—not 
cynicism of the showy Byronic order, but of an ingrained, involun- 
tary sort. He did not look forward or upward, but practi:ed that 
philosophy which aims to live upon whatever enjoyment may be 
extracted from the hour which passes; doing this in no reckless 
vulgar style ; but, in a methodical way, adapting the gratification 
to the capacity : as an epicure stints himself on one dish in order 
to keep his palate sensitive for another. He deferred more to the 
social convenances than he had been wont to do; not, as he once 
raid to me, because he deemed them worthy of respect, but because 
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he knew of nothing else more respectable. He often bore himself 
genially, and uniformly with a certain gentlemanly magnificence ; 
but he would not invite any one behind his reserve. Occasion- 
ally he would disappear for weeks at a time; and though he was 
always careful in such cases to forewarn his acquaintance of his 
departure, and to account for it on some professional pretext or 
other, nobody ever knew whither he went, or what he really did, 
Some declared that he spent the time living a semi-savage life 
among the Chinese Tartars, others opined that he smoked opium 
and gambled in the sailors’ slums of Liverpool or Hamburg. There 
was of course no authority for such grotesque conjectures, but they 
were significant as reflecting a general impression that Carlyon’s 
visible civilised existence was an inadequate expression of what 
was in the man, and that his nature demanded and would take an 
occasional revenge upon itself. 
Such was the famous artist, at whose studio door I knocked 
the afternoon of my disappointment about Monsieur Maximilian, 


III. 


I nap noticed, as I turned the corner of the quiet side-street in 
which the studio was situated, a figure come out of the door and 
set off in my direction. As well as I could judge at that: distance, 
it seemed to be a man rather under the middle height, and 
foppishly dressed, though not in the correct Bond Street. style. 
After advancing a few steps, this individual appeared for the first 
time to catch sight of me: he stopped, hesitated, and finally turned 
round and hastened off the opposite way. Neither the look nor 
the bearing of this fellow pleased me at all; and a passing curi- 
osity visited my mind as to what could have been his business 
with Carlyon. 

When I entered the studio, Carlyon’s back was turned towards 
me; he was standing with both elbows on the mantelpiece, and 
his head supported by his hands. As he faced me with a start, 
I could not help remarking that his expression was discomposed 
and his visage a little flushed, and there was visible in the hollow 
of his left temple a small dark red mark in the shape of a Greek 
cross. It was a birth-mark, but it had this peculiarity, that it 
never appeared except when Carlyon had been under the influence of 
a violent passion or emotion. I myself had only seen it twice before 
this; and its presence now was consequently worthy of remark. 

Not that I actually made any remark about it; the youthful 
days were long gone by when any such liberty could have passed 
between my friend and me: our intercourse was doubtless easier 
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than it had been of yore, but that was only because it sounded 
shallower depths. I made as if I had observed nothing at all un- 
usual in Carlyon’s aspect, and he, after a moment or two, regained 
his composure. We shook hands, and I sat down in a low easy- 
chair which stood beside a three-legged Chinese tea-table. I was 
on the point of laying my hat upon this table, when I noticed that 
it was already occupied by a large pocket-book, open and appar- 
ently empty, and by a fine cambric pocket-handkerchief, from 
which emanated a sweet but somewhat sickly perfume. I turned 
to put my hat on the floor at the other side of the chair, but the 
thick turkey carpet was ecattered over with cigarette ashes. All 
these intrinsically trifling matters produced a certain impression 
upon me. The pocket-book was undoubtedly Carlyon’s—I had 
seen it before; the perfumed handkerchief and the tobacco-ashes 
were as undoubtedly not his. On the other hand, they might very 
well have appertained to the overdressed personage I had just met 
in the street. He had been in this chair not many minutes ago ; 
and Carlyon’s evident discomposure could hardly have been uncon- 
nected with his presence. What did it all mean? 

Nothing of any consequence, of course. Carlyon had acquaint- 
ances, made on the Continent or elsewhere, of whom I knew 
nothing. This man might merely be some model of his, who had 
aroused. his wrath by being impertinent; or some person with 
whom he had money transactions ; or a chance bearer of ill-tidings. 
No matter: I had confidence enough in my friend to believe that 
if he were in any real strait he would not hesitate to let me have 
the opportunity of assisting him. So I began at once to talk ina 
comfortable tone about my meeting with the little boy, my invita- 
tion to him, on Carlyon’s behalf, to come and be painted, his 
acceptance of the invitation, and his failure nevertheless to appear. 
‘But I wiil collar him yet, one of these days,’ I concluded, ‘ and 
fetch him here.’ 

‘I don’t think I shall ever paint any more children,’ said 
Carlyon, with a perverseness that sometimes came over him. 

‘It certainly does need a very rare power, in a very perfect 
state of activity, to do them justice,’ I replied with beneficently 
mischievous intent. ‘It would not be surprising if you feel less 
disposed to it now than you were, say, fifteen years ago.’ 

‘You think so tco, do you?’ said he in a grave tone. ‘ Well, 
that is the worst sign yet!’ 

‘You are not such an ass >I began, laughing; buthe tock 
me up with the same gravity as before. 

‘IT am not such an ass as not to know that I am not the man I 
was. I know that I am a cheat, and I know other men that know 
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it and rejoice at it, because they look forward to the time when I 
shall be no longer the fashion. I understand more than they do, 
and am a cleverer workman; but I sell my muse every day for 
money, and now I feel that she has begun to deteriorate in earnest: 
and when I am dead—or sooner, maybe—what I get a sovereign 
for now will be thought dear at a shilling. I used to think that 
I could pick myself up whenever I chose, and unite the brilliance 
of my charlatanry to the purity and insight of my earlier work; 
but I have found out my mistake.’ 

I was rather overpowered by this unexpected outbreak of grim 
earnestness. The remark by which I had provoked it was a piece 
of raillery, intended merely to divert his mind from the painful 
preoccupation which seemed to have taken possession of it: I had 
fished for a contradiction, and had brought up a bitter self-indict- 
ment. But he was not done yet; and, thinking it might be whole- 
some for him to unpack his heart with words, I sat silent. 

‘ After all, I have only painted what I am,’ he said, walking up 
and down the floor. ‘ There is a sort of sincerity in it, just because 
it isa cheat. In the old times—in the young times—lI could paint 
a soul because I believed in asoul; now I paint outsides, because— 
no, not because I believe in outsides, for I don’t—but because I 
don’t any longer see anything else. I was very hard hit once—you 
know all about that: I won’t say now that I wish it had happened 
otherwise; but it shut up something in me that has never been 
opened since; something without which no man can paint or write 
or think anything that will last. I have done things of late years, 
without thinking or caring, which would have made me blush 
only to hear of, when I was twenty-one. It’s a plausible supersti- 
tion that we are punished for our sins: it’s nothing more thana 
superstition; but when evil things happen to us, we search our 
memory for whatever we have done in defiance of our childish con- 
science, and say, “ This is God’s revenge!” More likely it is blind 
chance ; but we never can be satisfied without inventing a cause 
for everything. It is a strange thing, though, how fast the con- 
nection between that assumed cause and the effect sometimes 
appears to be. There does seem to be revenge at work somewhere: 
though . .. I beg your pardon, my dear fellow. Let me offer 
you a glass of wine—what will you have? I froth away, you see, 
and mean no harm, somewhat as I used to do when we were boys 
together. I don’t know what makes my mind run so much on 
those young times, this evening. I’m getting stale, I suppose, 
and need a change. By the way, I’m going to have it. I think 
of running over to Norway next week, to be gone a month,’ 

‘What! in the middle of the season ?’ 
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‘All the better; London is perfect where it is, but not so 
pleasant when you meet it on the Continent. I have given my 
old housekeeper leave of absence from Saturday night. If you 
would like a lounging-room, where you can be entirely quiet and 
free from interruption, I’ll give you my pass-key, and you can 
come in here whenever you like. Of course, I don’t say that you 
can bring any one else with you!’ 

‘I shan’t want anybody else. I still find myself tolerably 
endurable company: and, I accept the key with thanks.’ 

‘IT used rather to patronise you once upon a time,’ remarked 
Carlyon, gazing at me with a wistful sort of smile that reminded 
me of his boyhood. ‘I fancied I was the bigger fellow of the two. 
Mercy on us! what hollow humbug it allis! I will tell you what 
men are—they are fishermen’s nets cast in the sea of human 
nature. Some of us catch a shoal of fish, some only two or three, 
or none, according as we are cast bythe Fisherman. Whereupon, 
we ignore both the Fisherman and the sea, and take all the credit 
and discredit of the fish to ourselves. I present you with the idea 
in the rough: you may work it up in a sonnet—if you write 
sonnets still.’ 

‘A propos of what is all this?’ I asked. 

‘Of your saying you could endure your own company. I 
punish myself with mine! and so it happens that I get a good 
deal of punishment. I am not proud of my fish any longer. We 
are all nets, of various capacity and various luck; but it is the 
sea and the Fisherman that are responsible for whatever value we 
may possess.’ 

‘I think we have the faculty of opening ourselves to let the 
fish in, or of closing ourselves to keep them out—if I may venture 
to discourse in your figure,’ remarked I. 

‘Or of making holes in ourselves to let out those that are in,’ 
Carlyon added. ‘But the utmost we can dois no more than is 
incumbent upon us as nets—and so, nothing to brag about. How 
old did you say that little girl of yours was ?’ 

‘Do you mean Max? He is about five, I should think.’ 

‘What did you say was his name ?’ 

* Max.’ 

‘Max! Max what?’ 

‘I didn’t ask. The patronymic would make no difference in 
the portrait, and that was all I was thinking about.’ 

‘And then he didn’t turn up anymore? Well, it’s just as well, 
as it happens. But the world is a small place; he and I may 
come across each other, some day or other. This is an inn of 
strange meetings ; of course, all artists’ studios are that. If I were 
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a murderer, I would give myself out as an artist, hire a studio, 
make a trap-door under the throne ; and after I had taken off the 
heads of my sitters (who should all be my enemies) I would pull 
the catch and let them tumble into the oubliette. No safer place 
in the world for a murder than a studio. Noone knows who your 
models are.’ 

‘That is a fact that might work both ways, if your model 
should happen to cherish a grudge against you.’ 

‘It is not so easy to plot against a man in his own castle, 
However, I have never committed a murder; and they say no man 
begins to murder after the age of twenty-eight ; so I have lost my 
chance. There might be an extension of time in applying the rule 
to ladies ; so there, as elsewhere, they would have the advantage 
over us. Yes, I have missed an opportunity. It is too late. To 
go to Norway is a poor substitute !’ 

It was in rather an excited manner that Carlyon’s last two or 
three speeches had been made, and he had become more and more 
restless, walking to and fro, standing or leaning for a moment or 
two in various attitudes, and moving or touching various objects 
in the room. He now came near me, and noticed the handker- 
chief and pocket-book on the table. He took them up hastily, 
slipping the handkerchief into the side pocket of the purple velvet 
lounging sack that he wore. ‘ Disorderly beggar I am,’ he said: 
‘always leaving my things about, and forgetting them. If I could 
choose what to leave and forget it would be better. But these are 
the things that are always turning up again: the things you would 
ransack the universe for, you never find. What original observa- 
tions! I am entering my second childhood. Probably I have 
lived long enough. Here is a curious thing, by the way: this 
morning I was going to imagine myself doing something which I 
intend to do next week, and I found my imagination a blank. I 
could not think of myself as doing anything after next Sunday. 
Did such a thing ever happen to you?’ 

‘Not that I can remember.’ 

‘It affected me very much as when, in Africa, walking along a 
plain, suddenly the familiar horizon line seems to stop or sink; 
and you find yourself on the brink of one of those perpendicular 
cliffs. The world, so far as you are concerned, stops short at your 
feet, instead of keeping fifteen or twenty miles ahead of you, as 
usual. And the only warning you had of it was that strange 
blank—just before you stepped into nothingness !’ 

‘It seems nothingness to you, then?’ 

‘In one sense it does—not in another. Once I rowed out to 
sea alone in an open boat, and between the fog and the currents 
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and the easterly gale I was very soon out of sight of land, and lost. 
By the next morning I had given up all hope of outliving the 
adventure. There was nothing about me but mist and blankness, 
out of which came great sliding, toppling waves: all the world 
seemed dispersed for ever: but I never felt my own personality so 
intense and overpowering as then. All that boundless vagueness 
that was round me seemed to press me into myself—to crush me 
together, but never to crush me out. Not only this physical 
bundle of nerves and substances; I wasn’t so much conscious of 
that: but that part of a man which says “I,” and is made up of 
memory and tendency, combined in a certain shape and propor- 
tion. It was that that became more and more vivid and compact 
as the end drew near and the waves ran higher; and then I 
thought to myself, “‘ Whatever happens to my flesh and bones, the 
thing that says ‘I’ will be just as capable of saying it an eternity 
hence as at this moment.” But it was only a moment after this 
that the fog drifted aside, and revealed the shore a few hundred 
yards off. And as soon as I set eyes upon it, that pressure of the 
immensities was relaxed, and I felt an infinite deal less alive than 
I had felt at any time since death came near.’ 

‘It is odd I never heard you mention that before.’ 

‘Well: perhaps you will never catch me in the gushing mood 
again. I do feel a sort of light-heartedness, like a man who has 
just got money to settle an old score that has been galling him. 
Unluckily, there is not the slightest warrant for such light-hearted- 
ness in my case: quite the contrary! But as we used to say when 
we were boys at school (there I go again, you see), I don’t care. 
The master may thrash us; but that is soon over, and by-and by 
we get our diplomas all the same.’ 

‘So, then, my Max is really not to have his portrait painted ?’ 
I said, getting up to take my departure. ‘If you could have set 
eyes on him, I’m sure you could not have resisted—for Norway 
or any other reason. I wonder why he didn’t keep his appoint- 
ment !’ 

‘Some people are superstitious about having their faces copied,’ 
Carlyon remarked. ‘Probably the boy’s mother has some such 
scruples on her son’s behalf. Must you be going sosoon? Let me 
see you again before I go—or no, perhaps it will be better not! 
I shall be busy: at all events, we will say good-bye now, and 
count it so much ‘to the good if it turns out not to be for the last 
time. Farewell! You needn’t say anything about my Norway 
plan until I am well out of the way.’ 
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IV. 


No doubt there was reason enough why I should dream of Carlyon 
that night ; and perhaps there was material enough in what I had 
heard and seen on the foregoing day, to furnish the dream with an 
adequate basis. Not that I am in the least satisfied by the common 
explanations, which are no explanations, of dreams: and at all 
events, I hold them to be of two kinds—those which are devised 
by the dreamer’s own rudderless and drifting brain, and those in 
which the helm is taken by some intelligence independent of his, 
and the mind guided to regions which it could not have reached 
by any force inherent in itself. Everybody, I suppose, has, once or 
twice in his life, a dream or a vision of this kind. The dream 
I am about to relate was, I believe, my first experience of such 
things. It was as vivid and consistent as reality itself; and the 
mark it made in my memory was that of an intimate personal 
adventure or catastrophe. 

It seemed to me that I had decided to see Carlyon again before 
he left; I had something that it was highly important to give 
him ; though whether it was advice, or some more concrete com- 
modity, I do not now recollect. I was in great haste, however, 
my impression being that he was on the point of setting off on his 
journey, and that I was in danger of being too late. I haileda 
hansom, therefore, and promised the driver an extra sixpence to 
drive fast. We rattled along the streets; I noticed that the shops 
were closed, and that the streams of dark-garmented people were 
moving slowly along the sidewalks ; showing that it was already 
Sunday, in my dream, though in reality it was on Friday night 
that I dreamt it. 

' We pulled up at the studio door; I paid and dismissed the 
cabman, and rang the door-bell. I heard it sound upstairs, but 
there was no response. After ringing several times, I bethought 
myself of the pass-key which Carlyon had given me. Putting my 
hand in my pocket, I found it there; and I at once opened the 
door and ran upstairs. It is a curious circumstance that no mis- 
giving lest Carlyon might have already departed occurred to me 
at this time ; though that is the inference I should naturally have 
drawn, in a waking state, from his not having answered the bell. 
But I knew, in some inexplicable but (to me) perfectly sure way 
that Carlyon was in his studio: and moreover, that some one else 
was with him there. 

I entered the studio without knocking; and it did not sur- 
prise me to observe that I was not seen either by Carlyon or by 
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his companion. I was, in fact, invisible; and my object in 
coming there, as it now seemed, was not to make any communica- 
tion, to execute any commission on my own part, but simply and 
solely to witness what was taking place between Carlyon and the 
person with him. I had already recognised this person: it was 
the same foppish and objectionable creature whom I had seen in 
the flesh on the occasion of my previous visit. My dislike towards 
him was confirmed, but at the same time modified in some odd 
manner; as if, having objected to him at first on an erroneous 
conception of his character, I had afterwards learned to know him 
and dislike him more thoroughly on truer grounds. He was 
sitting in the low easy-chair beside the little table, and talking 
volubly in a singular voice—a voice that was by no means dis- 
agreeable in its quality, but on the contrary melodious and flexible ; 
but which nevertheless had an unwelcome and, as it were, an un- 
natural effect in coming from him. He held, between the ring 
and middle fingers of his left hand, a partly smoked cigarette : it had 
gone out: and, presently perceiving this, he placed it in the little 
silver ash-receiver which stood on the table. Then he got up from 
his chair and approached Carlyon, who had been standing with 
his arms folded and his shoulders resting against the mantelpiece ; 
and who had not yet uttered a word. 

A sort of division of consciousness now took place in me ; while 
remaining the invisible spectator of what was going forward, I at 
the same time entered into Carlyon’s mind, and in so far identi- 
fied myself with him, The disagreeable stranger was thus a 
stranger no longer: I was latently aware of a familiarity with him 
dating back over many years: we had not always been on ill-terms 
with each other, and at one epoch we had bound ourselves together 
by an irrevocable bond. This bond, however, had afterwards 
become intolerable to both ; Carlyon was technically the most to 
blame, and outwardly suffered the least. Bitter hatred conse- 
quently, intensified on Carlyon’s part by the discovery that he had 
been cunningly deceived where he had trusted most implicitly, 
sprang up between the two: and latterly affairs had been approach- 
ing a crisis. This very day, just before my arrival, a final proposal 
had been made by the visitor and rejected by Carlyon. What 
would be the next thing to happen? 

‘Nothing will move you, then, from that decision ?’ said the 
visitor, standing before him, and looking up with a keen slantwise 
glance into his face. 

‘Nothing ; and you may do your worst: it cannot be worse 
than that.’ 

‘What sacrifice would it be to you? I would go away, and 
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leave you free. It isa mere form—the speaking of a word that costs 
you nothing, and yet, to ws, will make all the difference between 
light and darkness. It is not the money—I would waive that. 
Nor need it limit your actions, if you should wish to form other 
ties. My position shall be a secret between you and me to the 
end. I ask no more than what you owe it to me to give.’ 

‘If you needed only a drop of blood to keep you alive, I would 
not give it you. You deceived me beyond any limits of forgive- 
ness, and traded on that deception for years. I call it an offence 
worse even than the betrayal itself, that you induced me to feel a 
sort of compassionate tolerance for you, by means of it. You 
invited what befell after that, and I will never lift a finger to com- 
pensate you for it. My only regret is that I should have debased 
myself so far, in a moment of pity and weakness, as to consent to 
that which you now call injury.’ 

‘You are a bold man to say all that to me.’ 

‘I do not happen to be afraid of anything you can do.’ 

‘Ah yes, you are stronger than I am; you could knock me 
senseless or strangle me to death. Perhaps you mean to do s0, 
Do you know that I have those letters in my pccket at this 
moment? Why don’t you take them from me and destroy them? 

‘If you were to put them in my hands, I would give them 
back to you. I care for no further concealments: I am sick of 
them. I have long been tired of this kind of life; I want a 
change; and the change which you can bring will be as welcome 
as any other.’ 

‘Carlyon, you hate me!’ said the other. ‘ Do you think I hate 

ou?’ 
y ‘Tt is the only agreeable thing I can believe of you.’ 

‘It was not because I hated you that Iam what Iam! You 
have refused my request, and you defy my revenge. But I will 
do something that you do not think of. I will remember the old 
time. What I have done, I did as a duty not to myself only. 
You will not look at matters from my side; you will not admit 
my temptations, or my excuses. But it suits me to admit yours; 
to acknowledge that I wronged you; and to do—this !’ 

So saying, the speaker took from his pocket a small bundle of 
four or five letters, and tore them rapidly into small pieces. As 
he did so, he kept his eyes fixed upon Carlyon, and when he had 
done he threw out his arms and gave a light laugh. 

Carlyon emitted a deep sigh, and unfolded his arms. 

‘ Why did you do that ?’ he demanded, after a pause. 

‘So as to give myself the right to do something else.’ 

‘ What is that ?? 
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‘To ask your pardon.’ 

Carlyon gazed steadfastly at the other, and I perceived the 
thought cross his mind, ‘Is this another deception?’ But then 
he reflected that it could not be so; he had seen with his own 
eyes the destruction of the only testimony that could be used 
against him. However much reason he might have to hate this 
person, the deed which had just been done was a noble deed. It 
might not recompense him for years of barren life, but it was none 
the less a great and honourable forbearance on the other's part. 
It demanded some acknowledgment. A tenderer feeling struggled 
into Carlyon’s heart. He stepped forward, and held out his hand. 

Then I regretted that I was invisible, and could make no sign, 
nor speak any warning word. For I was aware of a fearful peril 
menacing Carlyon, of which he could know nothing. With all my 
might I struggled to cry out, to fling myself between them ; and 
in that vain struggle I awoke, shuddering, with the wet hair cling- 
ing to my forehead. 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
( To be concluded.) 
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VI. 


Iv we again take our way to Slough, and, in place of turning to 
the west to enjoy the scenery of the Thames, continue our journey 
in a northeriy direction, we shall find as much to interest us as 
before. Langley Park, Stoke Place, and Stoke Perk succeed each 
other at short intervals, and some of the lanes here are in parts 
almost obscured by dense overhanging trees that meet in the 
middle of the road. There is a fine pool of water in Black Park, 
a quarter of a mile in length, which is surrounded by woods ; and at 
Fulmer, a little farther cn, there is a succession of fish-ponds fed 
by a little stream that runs through Fenton woods and joins the 
Colne near Uxbridge. All these parts are full of interest fora 
collector of natural-history specimens; in the still parts of the 
pools are microscopic objects not commonly met with in other 
districts, and the pools themselves abound with pond fish. Here 
we may meet with the Edible Frog (Rana esculenta), though it 
is not very abundant. It is easily distinguished from the com- 
mon frog by its prominent eyes, its triangular head, and its 
greater bulk. The body also is covered with a warty coat, and it 
is not so yellow in colour as the common frog. The hind legs are 
of course the parts which are eaten, and when nicely fried in bread- 
crumbs they are very excellent and delicate. In the woods here 
we find both the green snake and the viper. The smooth snake, 
though not so common, is also occasionally met with. It has been 
mistaken by country people for the adder, but the resemblance is 
outward only, for it is perfectly harmless. The Lepidoptera 
are in great abundance and variety here, and indeed it is 
doubtful if there is a single species of which an example cannot 
at one time or another be obtained in these parts. But perhaps 
the greatest charm is in the wild-flowers along the hedgerows. 
Foxgloves raise their stately heads in vast numbers, and many 
bushes are covered over with the beautiful flowers of the honey- 
suckle. The yellow toad-flax, with its yellow flower and orange 
lining, the bitter-sweet, the old-man’s-beard, and wild violets, 
and cowslips, with hosts of others, line the road-sides all along the 
way from Slough to Stoke Pogis. In the plantations bordering 
on the road we find many examples of the Early Orchis (Orchis 
mascula); and I am indebted to Mr. J. F. Taylor’s delightful 
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book on Green Lanes for the following : ‘ The tubers of this species, 
like the base of the cuckoo-pint, contain such a degree of starchy 
or farinaceous matter that it was formerly much sought after, 
boiled in water, and sold at the corner of streets in London and 
elsewhere under the name of saloop.’ These tubers have been 
said to contain more nutritious matter according to their bulk 
than any other vegetable production, and writers have gone so 
far as to assert ‘that one ounce a day was sufficient to sustain a 
man.’ 

In some parts of the hedge we meet with the beautiful delicate 
little Blue-bell, or Harebell as it is sometimes called; but Campa- 
nula rotundifolia hardly expresses its characteristics when the 
flower is out, for the rotund leaves have all disappeared, and are 
only noticeable when the plant is springing above the ground. 
Many are the old tales of soft chimes rung by fairies on the campa- 
nulas, and indeed the fairies seem to have been often connected with 
the wild flowers of our meadows and hedges. The fungous growths 
we often hear called ‘ fairy rings’ are an apt example, and some- 
times these may be seen in great perfection and beauty in the 
fields here ; so that Shakespeare was only giving expression to an 
every-day belief when he said in ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ :— 

And I serve the fairy Queen 

To dew her orbs upon the green, 
The cowslips tall her pensioners he, 
In their gold coats spots you see ; 
Those be rubies, fairy favours ; 

In those freckles live their sayours. 


The foxglove, which we see in such beauty in our rambles 
in Buckinghamshire, is only a perversion of ‘ folks’ glove’ or fairies’ 
glove. But the flowers that are to be found and that flourish here 
embrace nearly all that our island can boast of; indeed, it has been 
the writer’s pleasure to see a beautiful and quite extensive green- 
house entirely furnished with plants that could be gathered in the 
irregular quadrangle which lies between Eton, Burnham, Fulmer, 
and West Drayton. The projector was an enthusiastic Etonian, 
who would never allow a foreign plant in this apartment; and he 
always contended—truly enough, as it seemed—that it had more 
charms than any other exotic greenhouse he might have on his 
land. At Stoke Pogis we are only a short distance, if we go 
through Farnham Royal, or the charming but devious roads through 
Fast Burnham, from Dropmore Lodge and its neighbouring man- 
sions of Hedsor and Cliveden. ‘ Devious roads’ I can say without 
fear of contradiction, for there is no part of England in which any 
Wayfarer can be so easily lost as the district between Stoke Pogis 
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and the Thames—from, let us say, Hedsor to Taplow. The roads 
are numerous, but quite erratic and misleading ; and as laid down 
on the Ordnance map they almost remind one of a very ancient 
apricot-net that has been patched again and again, and bears but 
few traces of its former regularity. 

Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ is one of the three poems with which it is hardly 
too much to say that every one is familiar who is able to read 
the English language. No iteration can wear off their native 
beauty, but they remain in their freshness and in their pathos for 
alltime. Perhaps the Elegy is more frequently quoted than Gold- 
smith’s ‘Deserted Village’ or ‘The Burial of Sir John Moore, 
though it cannot be said to excel either of the others in its merits, 

Strangely enough, Goldsmith never appreciated it, or if he did 
it was with a very niggard praise. A writer in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review’ more than a quarter of a century ago, when the Review 
was at its best, says: ‘Gray can at once appreciate Goldsmith, 
Goldsmith cannot appreciate Gray. In spite of Mr. Forster, we 
must think that Goldsmith’s praise toa Lyrist unsurpassed and 
an Elegiast unequalled in modern literature was as niggard and 
cold as it could well be; while his indirect sneers at Gray imply 
unequivocal disdain, and he actually thinks that Parnell’s “ Night- 
Piece upon Death” (which we fear Death has long since kindly 
accepted) “might be made to surpass all the churchyard scenes that 
have since appeared.” He clubs Gray with Hurd and Mason, and 
if we believe Mr. Cradock (and there is no reason why we should 
not), he actually proposes to amend his matchless “ Elegy” by 
leaving out an idle word in every line, as thus— 

The curfew tolls the knell of day, 

The lowing herd winds o’er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his way.’ 
It seems almost incredible that such a genius as Goldsmith should 
have had so little appreciation ; but if we look at his equally cele- 
brated ‘ Deserted Village,’ we shall see that he relies entirely for 
descriptive phrases on things we can see, and such a beautiful ex- 
pression as ‘glimmering landscape’ would find no place in his 
work. If Goldsmith was resolved.to make a telegraphic announce- 
ment, so as to save the words in the message, he might have 
shortened the verse into— 

Curfew tolls, 
Lowing Herd winds o’er lea, 
Weary Ploughman homeward plods, 

and in this, every circumstance is portrayed; but here I must 
again quote the ‘ Edinburgh’ of now nearly forty years: ‘ Gold- 
smith’s systematic aversion to epithets is indeed a sign of defect 
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in the imaginative faculty. For the epithet is often (and in no 
poet more than Gray) precisely that word in a verse which addresses 
itself most to the imagination of the reader, and tests most severely 
that of the author. Shakespeare has a line made up of epithets— 
“The gaudy, babbling, and remorseless day.” Our amender would 
have thought he rid it of impertinent superfluities by reducing 
the line to “ the day ”!’ 

I searched the churchyard for inscriptions that might have 
inspired Gray’s poem, but found very few. There was one which 
Gray must often have seen, beginning with :— 

If brief to speak thy praise, let it suffice, 

Thou wert a wife most modest, loving, wise. 
But this is much obliterated, though it only dates back to 1745. 
Perhaps the ‘uncouth rhyme’ may have struck Gray’s eye. 

The history of the ancient manor-house is extremely interesting. 
It was visible from the church, and was near the present Italian 
building that was designed by Wyatt for Mr. Penn. Wyatt was 
the architect for the Pantheon, and succeeded Sir W. Chambers as 
surveyor-general to the Board of Works. He was, I believe, the 
only architect that ever arrived at the presidential_chair of the 
Royal Academy. The ancient manor-house was the subject of Gray’s 
‘Long Story.’ ‘The dim windows that excluded the light were 
filled with the arms of the family of the Hastings and its alli- 
ances, those of Sir Edward Coke, and many of his contemporaries 
in the law.’ We learn from Lysons that Coke entertained Queen 
Elizabeth here very sumptuously, and even made her presents of 
jewels that were valued at more than 1000/. Coke had held the 
manor as a tenant of the Crown, but in the year 1621 the fee- 
simple was conveyed to him. He seems to have fallen out of 
favour, however, and was committed to the Tower by James, and 
remained there till August 1622, when he was ordered to confine 
himself to his house at Stoke Pogis, and not visit the English 
court again without express licence from the king. Coke’s daughter 
married Sir John Villiers, theelder brother of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, whose family has been already spoken of in these pages, and 
one of the last acts of his public life was to denounce with all his 
energy the Duke of Buckingham, as the author of the misfor- 
tunes that, in the close of his life, began to overshadow the land. 
It almost: recalls his unjust and malignant language when in 1603 
he conducted the proceedings against Sir Walter Raleigh, which 
James, in his craven fear and weakness, had instituted at the de- 
sire of the Spanish ambassador. But in one case the invectives 
were well deserved—in the other, they were directed against the 
greatest of Englishmen. 
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it should be remembered, when we search over the churchyard 
to find any of the quaint inscriptions we might expect from the 
‘ Elegy,’ that the warm humid atmosphere which so much prevails 
here has hidden scores of inscriptions with moss and lichen, that 
in Gray’s time were recently cut. The ‘frail memorial still 
erected high’ clearly refers to the wooden boards raised on two 
uprights that are so common in the south of England, but are 
hardly ever seen north of the Trent. The beech alluded to, that 
‘ wreathes its old fantastic roots so high,’ is easily distinguishable; 
and the ‘stream that bubbles by’ is the brook which runs from 
Brockhurst Wood, and joins the Thames by several mouths between 
Beveney and Datchet. According to Mr. S. C. Hall’s ‘ Book of the 
Thames,’ Upton, which is almost a part of Slough, is the chureh- 
yard that Gray had in mind when he wrote his Elegy. ‘It was 
one of his early haunts; the gloomy character of the church and 
neighbourhood in twilight must have been well suited to the 
thoughts of the poet.’ In spite of this, however, I feel certain that 
the graveyard of Stoke Pogis, where indeed Gray himself and his 
mother are buried, is the one he was alluding to in his poem. A 
plain tablet can be seen on the wall opposite the tomb, on which 
is inscribed a record that the great poet was buried ‘in the same 
tcmb upon which he has so feelingly recorded his grief at the loss 
of a beloved parent.’ 

What gives especial interest to the Elegy is, that Gray was him- 
self an Etonian, and studied under his maternal uncle, Dr. Antrobus, 
at college. He was a student of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and de- 
voted himself assiduously to the study and translation of the 
Greek classics. We are reminded of the celebrated letter of 
Queen Elizabeth to Sir Christopher Hatton, by Stoke Pogis 
manor. It was invested in his daughter-in-law, the widow of Sir 
William Hatton, who married Sir E. Coke, and it does not seem 
that she was happy with the great man, for they lived separately 
for some time; and on hearing of the death of Coke, she went at 
once to claim it with her brother, Lord Wimbledon; but at Colne- 
brook she met the physician, who assured her that the great 
lawyer had improved in health, and she went back to London 
much disappointed. 

There is more than one version of Sir Christopher Hatton’s 
obtaining possession of the Bishop of Ely’s house in Holborn. It 
is even said that in the first instance he only wished to build a 
town house in the garden, but the bishop objected, and then he 
thought that Ely Place itself would suit him better, and hence 
the well-known letter of the Queen to the bishop. But probably 
there was really a gentle hint to his lordship that the Lord 
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Keeper wanted the house for his town residence on lease, and that 
was sufficient to induce the prelate to offer it. Queen Elizabeth 
then having herself taken a fancy to it, occupied it in place of the 
Lord Keeper ; but a new Bishop of Ely, who considered the see 


Old Windsor Church. 


and all its belongings sacred, entered an objection to the arrange- 
ment, and received the reply which makes anything in the ‘ Com- 
plete Letter-writer ’ read very weak indeed : 


‘Proud Prelate,—You know what you was before I made you 
what you are now: if you do not immediately comply with my 


request, by G—d I will unfrock you. 
* ELIZABETH.” 
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The road from Stoke Pogis to the Thames lies through 
Datchet, a name that brings a host of pleasant recollections to 
the reader of Shakespeare, and indeed many a tree is standing 
here that blossomed in Shakespeare’s time. I have no difficulty 
in fixing the site that was in the dramatist’s mind when he wrote 
—‘ Jobn and Robert, be ready here by the brewhouse ; and when I 
suddenly call you, come forth, and without any pause or stagger- 
ing take this basket on your shoulders: that done, trudge with 
it in all haste, and carry it among the whitsters in Datchet: mead, 
and there empty it in the muddy ditch, close by the Thames’ side,’ 
The description and the situation would seem to fit with certainty 
a ditech—now much reduced since Falstaff’s time—which joined 
the Thames about seven minutes’ walk from Datchet station. 

Old Windsor is charmingly situated on the banks of the 
Thames, and the church shown on the preceding page has been 
altered, as so many more have been, out of its antique features, 
The yard contains many old monuments, and among others Mrs. 
Robinson’s, the poetess, and the brilliant if not judicious ‘ Perdita,’ 
The park that comes on to the Thames here, Beaumont Lodge, is 
now a Catholic college, called ‘St. Stanislaus,’ and is conducted 
by the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, but it formerly was the 
residence of Warren Hastings. The ‘ Bells of Ouseley’ is the name 
of the picturesque inn on the side of the river, and in it a traveller 
may be well accommodated. Its ale has some celebrity, but in 
giving a verdict on such a subject it must be admitted at once 
that a ‘casual’ like the author must plead incapacity, as local 
tastes differ, and especially so when predilections come into play. 
The gravelly shelving shore and the shady trees all combine to make 
this place very delightful, and the ectiin is almost the best in this 
part of the Thames. 

Ankerwyke, on the other side of the river, once contained a 
nunnery, and at the dissolution the revenues were returned at the 
respectable sum of 132/. 2d., all of which was granted to Lord 
Windsor; there are now no remains of the conventual buildings. 
In the reign of Edward III. a humble petition came from thé 
‘poore nuns of Ankerwyke’ to the king, saying that during the 
presidency of the previous abbess, Alice, Hugh Despenser had 
deprived them of thirty-nine acres of land at Datchet, and kept 
it for his own uses, and they prayed for its restitution, and 
damages to the extent of 100. They seem to have obtained * 
hearing, as the reply was, ‘ Declare in whose hands the land is.’ 
The site of the nunnery is occupied by a modern mansion, which 
has changed hands several times. And though every trace of the 
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monastic building has vanished, some noble old trees remain that 
formerly were in the grounds. 

Magna Charia Island is a little higher up the river, and 
though it has the credit of being the place where the Great 
Charter was signed, there are those who would rob it of its ancient 








Ankeruyke. 


honours, and who profess to find evidence that would point out the 
opposite shore of Runnimede as the place where John—being, it 
is said, like the rest of his race, unable to write—affixed his 
mark, 

The Magna Charta is of course not the first document that 
endeavoured to secure the liberties of the people against the 
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Crown. There was the Charter of Henry I., that imposed some 
limitation upon the despotism which had been established by 
William I. and the Red King, and this formed the basis of the 
still broader Magna Charta. This Magna Charta was the result 
of the errors and immorality of John—not of his weakness, as we 
so often read, for, as Dr. Green freely admits, he was possessed of 
remarkable quickness and penetration, and even with courage at 
times when this was required. He had recaptured Angiers, the 
home of his race, and made a crafty submission to the Pope, hoping 
to secure his power to misgovern at home. But the battle of 
Bovines, in the north of France, quite ‘changed the aspect of 
affairs, and a precipitate retreat to England saved him. Stephen 
Langton, who had been appointed by the Pope to the throne of 
Canterbury, proved a welcome prelate for the people, and boldly 
withstood the frightful tyranny of John, whose cruelties are only 
equalled by those at a later time of the Spanish Inquisition. 
Langton even condemned his submission to the Pope, and insisted 
upon his conforming to the charters of the Confessor and Henry 
I., which he produced in St. Paul’s, even while the king was him- 
self triumphing in France; and if John had returned in triumph to 
the kingdom, he would doubtless have made short work of Langton, 
and the barons, and the Charter; but the combined army of 
Flemish, English, and Germans were ccmpletely routed at 
Bovines. And though the English stood their ground the longest, 
they were routed by the Beauvais troops. These were led by the 
Bishop of Beauvais in person, and it is doing him scanty justice 
to say that his skill in weapons of carnal warfare was equal to his 
knowledge of the breast-plate and the helmet with which he had 
so often told his congregations they must resist the rulers of dark- 
ness. He rode furiously at the head of the troops, and himself 
struck the leader, the Earl of Salisbury, to the ground. If John 
had only believed the prophetic words that Shakespeare puts in 
the French king’s mouth before the field of Angiers— 
Look to thyself, thou art in jeopardy— 

the progress of English freedom might have been delayed for a 
century or more. But on his return from France, he found that 
the clergy and laity of all ranks were up in arms against him. 
Still, their forbearance was very great, and they did not depose 
him ; they knew of his crimes end his merciless cruelties but too 
well, and only wished to curb his licence and leave him to himself— 
how to live better.” So far, indeed, as the loose canons that entitled 
a monarch to rule in those days were concerned, the people had 
law, and certainly power on their side, if they had given him 4 
successor ; but the long-suffering multitude, who in this instance 
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were well represented by the barons, only required him to sign 
the document which is the foundation of English liberty. Some 
may say that it only obtained its full sway after the battle of 
Evesham, and indeed we all know how often its humanity has been 
hidden under a cloud; but it was destined at last to prevail, and the 
quiet meadows and woods at Runnimede were the scene of the 
compact by which nobody could be imprisoned or deprived of his 


Tiames at Runninede. 


goods or harassed unless it was in accordance with the laws of 
the land as expounded in open court without fear or favour. And 
we only gather from this suggestive clause what the condition of 
Englishmen must have been before the Great Charter was signed. 
One is almost surprised at the homeliness and quiet beauty of the 
tustic meadows, the shady stream, and the groves that saw such 
memorable deeds done. 


What sea—what shore is this ? 
The gulf, the rock of Salamis ! 
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any pilgrim to the shrine might say with Byron—but in how 
different a sense! Byron tried to incite the Greeks to rise by 
pointing to their ancient glories, and wanted them to make a 
stand once more against their Turkish tyrants, but in Runnimede 
we only see a peaceful victory of right that has ‘ broadened down 
from precedent to precedent.’ Magna Charta Island and Anker- 
wyke and the surroundings are happily described in guide-books, 
and, though so central, they have never been cocknified as we might 
have expected, in parts of such beauty. 

There were, of course, many copies of the Charter, and one in 
Lincoln, sent by the celebrated ‘ Hugh,’ bishop of Lincoln, is still 
extant in the cathedral archives, but it is not so old as the one in the 
British Museum. Then there is another at Salisbury ; and though 
it is not prized quite so highly as the celebrated Gregorian 
Liturgy, with its Anglo-Saxon version, or perhaps even as the well- 
known ‘ Geoffrey of Monmouth’ which lies on the same shelves, it 
is yet held in high esteem. The Charter in the British Museum is 
beautifully written in Monkish Latin, and though it has suffered 
from fire, and the seals are blurred in consequence, it is very 
legible. On the island is a small cottage, built by the Harcourt 
family, who also at one time inhabited the dwelling at Ankerwyke 
before alluded to, and in this cottage is the stone upon which the 
Charter was confirmed ; on this stone is an inscription: ‘ Be it n- 
membered, that on this island, in June 1315, King Jobn of Enz 
land signed the Magna Charta, and in the year 1834 this building 
was erected in commemoration of that great event by George 
Simon Harcourt Esq., lord of the manor, and high sheriff of the 
county.’ 

Just below here the Colne joins the Thames, and many are the 
delightful scenes on its banks. 

Instead of keeping by the river-side, we may return from Old 
Windsor to Staines and Egham by Cooper’s Hill, and this is a 
walk of great beauty; one of the prospects, called par excellence 
the prospect, is commonly regarded as among the finest scenes in 
England. Several counties are rolled out like an ordnance survey 
at our feet, and Windsor Castle rises like a mountain from the 
plain. Perhaps we never get a juster idea of its magnitude than 
we do from here, when we can take in at one glance its immensity, 
and yet remember that it is nearly four miles distant. Cooper's 
Hill is best known from having given the name to the celebrated 
East Indian Engineering College ; and it would almost seem as if 
the extraordinary advantages this establishment offers were im- 
perfectly known,—otherwise, surely, it would be better supported. 
The army or the church afford no such openings as Coop2r’s Hill 
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College, and yet the total cost of a student, from his entrance till 
he is placed on an appointment, is hardly more than two years of 
Oxford terms would amount to. The salaries commence at the 
respectable sum of 300. a year, and rise up to 3,000. for engineers 
of the first class. It was intended to open the college only to those 
who could pass a preliminary examination in the elements of 
engineering and science, which was to be competitive, but this 
would not answer at all, and the doors were soon thrown open to 
all who were capable at a future time of being serviceable; and 
when we consider the enormous sums that are being paid for 
developing State railways, public works, civil buildings, and irriga- 
tion, through the length and breadth of this vast country, we shall 
have no difficulty in comprehending the number of openings there 
are for engineers. The professors are skilled men practically, and, 
as at Woolwich, they have had more than a theoretical knowledge 
of their department. Commenting on this, an amusing anecdote is 
told in the ‘ Builder ’ of February 4, 1871, on ‘high official autho- 
rity.” When the nation was, so to say, in mourning at the loss of 
the ‘ Captain,’ and people were puzzling themselves as to the cause, 
a civil engineer who had a high reputation wrote to the Admiralty 
department that much had been said about the ‘centre of gravity’ 
of the ¢ Captain,’ but in point of fact, being a hollow body, it could 
not have any centre of gravity at all(!) Doubtless, if the gentle 
man had only continued his luminous comments on physical science, 
he would have insisted that hollow bodies had no specific gravity. 
Indeed, that is of necessity the corollary to his startling problem. 
The bridge between Staines and Egham is a light handsome 
three-arch one, and, according to the ‘ Book of the Thames’ before 
quoted, the middle arch is seventy-four feet in span. This 
almost reminds the writer of another stone bridge across the Dee 
which he sees daily, and which has a span of two hundred feet. 
The only excuse for alluding to it in connection with the arch of 
Staines Bridge must be that it is often asked if it is, as claimed 
for it, the widest span in the world. It is not only the widest stone 
span in the world, but the widest that is ever likely to be made, 
as now iron is so much more serviceable in bridging great open- 
ings. Staines is not an interesting town, and the church is a 
modern brick building, though the tower is said to be by Inigo 
Jones. Near the church is a venerable mansion of the early 
Elizabethan style, though popular tradition dates it back to a 
much earlier period. The three-arched bridge that connects 
Staines with Egham was built in 1832, and this latter is also a town 
of little interest. It is twenty-one miles from the Waterloo 
Bridge station on the South-Western Railway, and some of the 
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trains run the distance very quickly. The church also, likeStaines, 
is without architectural interest, but there is a curious brass under 
the south gallery with four kneeling figures, and the inscription, 
‘Antonye Bond gent., once cittezen and writer of the Court 
Letter of London, 1576. 


Christ is to me as lyef on earthe, and death to me is gayne, 
Because I wish through Him, saluation to obtayne. 

So bryttle is the state of man, so soon it doth decaye, 

So all the glory of this worlde must pas and vade away.’ 


There is also a tablet to Rev. T. Beighton, who died at an advanced 
age, and is honoured with having an epitaph by Garrick, which 
Dr. Johnson has called the finest in the English language. There 
is also a painted bust of Thomas Foster, a justice in the Stuart 
period of English history; and there is near this a curious one to 
Richard Kellefet, who seems to have stood high in favour with 
Elizabeth, and is described as a ‘most faithful servant to hir 
majestie, chief groome in her removing Garderobe of beddes, and 
yeoman also of her standing garderobe of Richmount.’ There are 
other monuments of interest, and one is almost surprised at finding 
so much mural literature of value in a church of so uninviting an 
exterior. Below Egham and Staines is Chertsey, which fully 
reaches the limit of our rambles round Eton. Formerly there 
was an abbey at Chertsey, where Henry VI. was for a time interred 
after his murder by Richard III., who plunged his dagger again 
into the expiring king with— 


If any spark of life be yet remaining, 
Down, down to hell, and say I sent thee thither. 


There are yet some remains of the walls. Cowley once lived at 
Chertsey, and the room where he died is still in being. He lived 
at one time at Barne Elms, but found Chertsey more congenial to 
his health. His devotion to the cause of the Stuarts was great, 
and he spent much of his time in dangerous missions between 
England and Charles II. in his banishment to the Continent ; and, 
indeed, in 1656 he was arrested for his treasonable journeys, and 
had to give 1000/. bail for his better behaviour. It was he that 
had much to do with the abortive insurrection of 1655, when Lord 
Derby lost his life at Bolton in Lancashire, and within a few 
minutes’ walk of the room where this is written is the ancient 
timbered house, beautifully carved over, where Lord Derby spent 
his last night on earth. Cowley is a fairly good writer, and his 
lines, that so strongly reflect on the evils of civil war, and end 
with the words— 
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In all the pangs we felt before, 
We groaned, we sighed, we wept—we never blushed before, 


are frequently quoted. 

Nothing has been said about Windsor, partly because the 
subject has been so often and so well treated before, and partly 
because anything like even an approach to a proper notice of it 
would have taken the greater part of the limits we have had 
allotted to us in Belgravia. But in one word Windsor Castle is 
the most magnificent palace in Europe, and it is more connected 
with the history of the county that contains it than any other 
royal residence with which we are acquainted. Indeed, with the 
present chapter our Eton Rambles must close, and in the next 
number of this magazine Harrow Kambles will commence ; but as 
a ten-mile radius of one intersects the other, many very delightful 
scenes will be common to each. Easthampstead, Chobham Place, 
Botley, and Addlestone, with many other resorts of interest, lie to 
the south of the Great Western Railway, but they still come within 
the ten-mile radius. 
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SDtanzag 
(ON READING ‘I’D BE A BUTTERFLY’). 


I wovutp not be a butterfly— 
Nay, Mr. Bayly, nay ; 

Although you rhyme to ear and eye 
In such a dainty way. 

Those pretty words, that pretty air, 
Admit but this reply ;— 

It strikes me I should hardly care 
To be a butterfly. 


A charm there is in being born 
Within a rosy bow’r, 

Where sunshine on a summer morn 
Should grace my natal hour. 

But I was born a Cockney, sir:— 
A Cockney I shall die. 

Pray, why on earth should I prefer 
To be a butterfly ? 


The plants that in a garden grow 


Are fresh and very sweet ; 

But more befitting for a show 
Than proper things to eat. 

I love my soup, I love my fish, 
My joint and apple-pie ; 

My menw never makes me wish 
To be a butterfly. 


’Tis only just a month or so 
The things can keep alive;— 
One year’s career they cannot know, 
And mine are forty-five. 
I hope to earn a little fame 
Ere many more go by. 
It would not prove a paying game 
To be a butterfly. 


I tell you frankly, Mr. B., 
I would not if I could ;— 

In fact, as far as I can see, 
I could not if I would. 

To many things we all aspire, 
For many things we sigh ; 

But why should mortal man desire 


To be a butterfly ? 
HENRY 8, LEIGH. 





Dausun, 


Ir rarely happens that the life of one and the same individual 
presents, in its progress from youth to middle age, two distinct 
phases, two separate existences as it were, so widely differing from 
each other that any connection between them appears impossible. 
That a star of fashion, the petted idol of a gay and frivolous court, 
should be suddenly and almost insensibly transformed into a brave 
and chivalrous soldier, his dreams of boudoir conquests exchanged 
for a resolute determination to fulfil the graver duties imposed on 
him by his name and position, seems at first sight incredible, and 
in no case more totally irreconcilable with our previously con- 
ceived ideas of the man himself than in that of Armand Louis 
Gontaut, Duke of Lauzun. Unfortunately for his posthumous 
reputation, the memoirs he has left us relate merely to the earlier 
portion of his career, and stop short at the very moment when 
their continuation might have enabled us to form a more correct 
and favourable estimate of his real character; they are curious as 
a picture of the court life of the period, and as describing in an 
easy and graphic style the tone and manners of French society 
during the years immediately preceding the revolution; but, 
treating as they do almost exclusively of the personal adventures 
and amours of the writer, can hardly be said to possess or pretend 
to any historical value. Nevertheless, Lauzun, if only for the sake 
of his twofold individuality, is worthy of a place among the prc- 
minent figures of his time ; his defects, partly attributable to the 
age in which he lived, were to a great extent redeemed by many 
brilliant qualities, which in later days more than atoned for the 
follies of his youth, and deserved better recognition than they 
have perhaps hitherto obtained. 

He was born in 1747: his father, the Duke of Gontaut-Biron, 
in consequence of a wound received at the battle of Ettingen, had 
retired from active service with the rank of lieutenant-general, 
and taken up his abode at Versailles, where he became the friend 
and confidant of Madame de Chateauroux, and subsequently of her 
successor Madame de Pompadour ; he married in 1744 Antoinette 
Eustachie Crozat du Chatel, who died in giving birth to the subject 
of our notice. lLauzun’s early days, therefore, were passed at 
Versailles, partly in the boudoir of one or other of the royal 
favourites, partly under the superintendence of his tutor, formerly 
a valet de chambre in the service of his mother, selected for the 
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post on account of his being able to read and write with tolerable 
correctness. In addition to the elementary instruction he thus 
received, masters of every kind were provided for him; and he 
soon attained a certain proficiency in the accomplishments then in 
vogue, besides—an advantage seldom possessed in those days by 
youths of his class—the habit of reading aloud with fluency and 
expression. This latter quality specially recommended him to the 
notice of Madame de Pompadour, who, he tells us, not only 
appointed him her reader in ordinary, but also profited by his 
calligraphy—her own handwriting being none of the best—dictating 
to him much of her correspondence, and even occasionally causing 
him to be employed in a similar fashion by the king. ‘As a 
natural consequence,’ he says, ‘my education became more and 
more neglected: in other respects I was like the generality of 
children in my station of life—dressed to perfection when abroad, 
in rags and half starved at home.’ 

When scarcely twelve years of age, he obtained a commission 
in the Gardes Frangaises, and at fourteen, being, as he confesses, ‘a 
good-looking boy,’ he inaugurated his lady-killing propensities by 
falling desperately in love with Madame de Stainville, sister-in-law 
of M. de Choiseul, at that time minister of war. The fair dame, 
however, appears to have treated her youthful admirer rather 
cavalierly, and to have preferred the homage of M. de Jaucourt, 
better known as ‘Clair de Lune’; ‘so that,’ says Lauzun, ‘all my 
despair and jealousy were of no avail.’ Meanwhile, the Duke of 
Gontaut had been secretly occupied in arranging the preliminaries 
of a marriage between his son and Mademoiselle Amélie de 
Boufflers, grand-daughter of the Maréchale de Luxembourg, a 
young lady of considerable personal attractions, inheritress of a large 
fortune, and so thoroughly amiable and well-principled as to be 
loved and respected by all who knew her. Many of her contempo- 
raries—Rousseau, Madame Necker, Madame de Genlis, and Horace 
Walpole among others—speak with enthusiasm of her graceful 
timidity, her admirable good sense, and unvarying sweetness of dis- 
position; and still more flattering testimony is that given by an 
old roué, who remembered Madame de Luxembourg’s bygone 
follies and peccadilloes, when he says of the latter: ‘I only know 
one thing to her credit, namely, the manner in which she_has 
brought up the Duchess of Lauzun.’ 

Notwithstanding, however, the manifold attractions of his 
destined bride, Lauzun, at that time fascinated by the charms of 
one of the Prince de Beauvau’s daughters, strenuously opposed his 
father’s project ; and only gave a reluctant consent on hearing of 
Mademoiselle de Beauvau’s retirement into a convent, on condition 
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that the ceremony should be postponed for two years. During this 
interval, his life was one continued round of unlimited extravagance 
and dissipation ; the death of Madame de Pompadour, to whom he 
was sincerely attached, in 1764, being the only event which 
occasioned a temporary abandonment of his usual habits. At 
length, February 4, 1766, the long-talked-of marriage took place, 
when, to quote the bridegroom’s own words, ‘ my father congratu- 
lated himself on giving me a wife who neither cared for nor 
suited me, exactly as if he had joined together two lovers passion- 
ately enamoured of each other. What Madame de Lauzun’s 
sentiments on the subject may have been it is impossible to say ; 
but it is certain that from the date of their union to their final 
separation some years later, the young couple never had one single 
sympathy in common, and that the treatment experienced by her 
from her husband was from the very first that of marked in- 
difference and systematic neglect. They inhabited under the same 
roof, but rarely met even at table: while Lauzun recklessly con- 
tinued his accustomed mode of life, and openly braved public 
opinion by the number of his intrigues and the unblushing parade 
of his infidelity, his wife, whose womanly pride naturally revolted 
against such unmerited humiliation, withdrew herself as much as 
possible from general society, and, except in the salons of a few 
chosen intimates, was seldom seen abroad. There came, however, 
a time when her powers of endurance at length gave way: her 
husband had already squandered a considerable portion not only of 
his own fortune but also of hers, and bade fair ere long to leave 
her entirely penniless. Her family, therefore, found it necessary 
to interfere ; and the result was a judicial separation, according to 
the terms of which Lauzun was compelled to make good by the 
sale of his landed property the amount assured to his wife by her 
marriage contract, she on her part declining to accept his offer of 
sharing the residue of his capital with her, and sending back to 
him the diamonds he had originally given her. With her depar- 
ture from the Hotel Lauzun terminates the most inexcusable 
episode of her husband’s life, and we search his memoirs in vain 
for any expression of regret for his treatment of the woman whose 
existence he had embittered by his neglect, and whose greatest 
misfortune was that of having borne his name. That he, however, 
subsequently repented of his misconduct is evident from a letter 
addressed by him to the president of the National Assembly in 
1792, and dated from Strasburg in his capacity of commander-in- 
chief, containing an eloquent appeal in behalf of his wife, who had 
returned to Paris from Switzerland, and had been arrested as 
suspecte. 
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In pursuing to its close this distasteful topic, we have some» 
what anticipated events, the separation not having actually taken 
place until 1776, from which date Lauzun’s career as a man of 
fashion and professed lady-killer rnay be said to have ended. It 
would, however, be more tedious than instructive to follow the 
example of the author of the memoirs, and enumerate the thousand 
and one ‘ affaires de coeur’ described by him with such imperturb- 
able complacency ; nor have we either space or inclination to 
dwell upon a list of conquests and boudoir triumphs rivalling in 
length the catalogue of Leporello. How, in defiance of M. de 
Choiseul, he succeeded in establishing himself in the good graces of 
Madame de Stainville, supped with Madame Dubarry, then plain 
Marie Jeanne Bécu, dite Vaubernier, followed Lady Sarah Bun- 
bury to England, much to the annoyance of her admirer Lord 
Carlisle, accompanied Princess Isabella Czartoriska to Poland and 
elsewhere—the latter narrative occupying no less than eighty 
pages of the volume—and in 1773 made a lucky débwt on the 
turf by winning a cup at Newmarket ; all these varying events and 
adventures, including a campaign in Corsica, where, according to 
all accounts, he distinguished himself not a little, and, as a matter 
of course, divers hair-breadth escapes from infuriate husbands, 
compose the pith of the memoirs up to his return to France from 
a mission to Germany and Warsaw in 1775. 

On arriving at Versailles, after an interview with the minister 
Vergennes, by whose influence he hoped—fruitlessly, as it turned 
out—to obtain his nomination as ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
he had little difficulty in securing for himself a prominent position 
in the courtly circle of which Marie Antoinette was the central 
and most brilliant figure. Her reception of the new-comer, whom 
sbe had formerly been in the habit of meeting at the Princesse de 
Guéménée’s, was gracious in the extreme ; and Lauzun was not a 
man to neglect so promising an opportunity. His personal advan- 
tages, lavish prodigality, and reputation for gallantry soon made 
him the ‘observed of all observers,’ and the success of his 
English jockey in a race organised in the plain of Sablons by the 
Count d’Artois, the Duke of Chartres, the Marquis of Conflans, and 
himself, at which the queen was present in a tribune erected for 
the occasion, tended materially to increase his popularity.! Pro- 
fiting bz the favour shown him by his youthful sovereign, he con- 
trived ere long to render himself indispensable to her, and not 

1In the ‘Correspondance secret’ we find the following paragraph: A few days ago, 
a wager of two hundred livres was decided between the Duke of Chartres, the Duke of 
Lauzun, and the Marquis of Fitzjames; the winner to be whichever of the three should 
first complete the distance on foot between Paris and Versailles. The last-named was 
the successful competitor, M. de Lauzun having only accomplished half the journey, 
and the Duke of Chirtres two-thirds, 
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only accompanied her in her daily promenades, and occupied the 
chair next to hers at the play table, but became to a certain 
extent her Mentor in political matters, and advocated, though 
without success, the project he had formed of an alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive, between Louis XVI. and Catherine of Russia. 
This undisguised preference on her part for his society could not 
fail to excite the comments and jealousy of the courtiers, and 
Lauzun himself felt more than once embarrassed by it; nay, 
sometimes, in order to escape from malicious and, it may be 
added, totally unfounded hints and surmises, he joined the 
hunting parties of the king, which he confesses to have found 
‘inexpressibly tedious.’ Flattered, perhaps, by the apparent 
interest taken in his favourite sport by the new recruit, Louis 
shortly after sent for him to Marly, and offered him th: command 
of the royal regiment of dragoons, which Lauzun accepted on 
being assured by the minister Saint-Germain that no pecuniary 
quid pro quo should be required from him. On his arrival, how- 
ever, at Sarre-Louis, where the regiment was quartered, he learnt 
that he was expected to pay a sum of forty thousand crowns for 
the privilege, which he was eventually compelled to do. 

In 1776, the year of his separation from his wife, a notable 
change took place in the queen’s conduct towards him, which he 
attributes to a cabal formed against him by the Duchess of 
Gramont and Madame de Polignac; and the first sign of which 
appeared on his return to court after passing some months with 
his regiment at Sarre-Louis and Nancy. Marie Antoinette 
received him coldly, gave him clearly to understand that her 
sympathies were entirely with Madame de Lauzun, and ‘ altogether,’ 
he says, ‘ was so embarrassed in her manner that I could not help 
pitying her, and rejoiced when the interview came to a close.’ As 
may easily be imagined, after this experience of feminine incon- 
stancy, his stay at Versailles was short, and we find him in October 
1777 once more in England, passing his time alternately at Bath 
and in London, and picking up stray bits of political gossip for 
his friend and protector M. de Maurepas. Some of these, relating 
to the war then on the point of breaking out between Great 
Britain and America, were considered of sufficient importance to 
induce Louis XVI., who had already decided on supporting the 
American cause, to recall Lauzun, who, in a private interview with 
him and Maurepas, suggested as a preliminary step the bold 
scheme of compelling the Bank of England to suspend its payments, 
Which was opposed and overruled by Necker, on the plea that it 
would inevitably cause the ruin of every banking establishment in 
Paris. It was then resolved that, with the view of exciting a 
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revolution in India, an expedition should be sent thither under the 
leadership of M. de Bussy, Lauzun being ordered to accompany 
him as second in command, and to resign the colonelship of the 
royal dragoons to his appointed successor M. de Gontaut. The 
only result of this projected enterprise was the capture of Senegal 
in October 1779, followed a few months later by the departure 
from Brest of General Rochambeau, accompanied by M. de Ternay 
and Lauzun, commanding the troops destined to co-operate with 
the American army. After a short running fight with five 
English men-of-war, and an ineffectual pursuit of two others, the 
fleet arrived on July 4 at Rhode Island ; and, leaving Lauzun in 
charge of the defence of the coast, Rochambeau proceeded to 
Hartford, where the plan of the campaign was arranged by him 
and General Washington. 

We need not dwell upon the events which subsequently took 
place, except in so far as personally concerns the subject of our 
notice. Successively quartered at Lebanon and Newport, and from 
thence despatched to New Windsor, with letters from Rochambeau 
to Washington, he had little opportunity afforded him of taking 
an active part in the struggle; a skirmish near New York, and a 
sharp encounter with Tarleton’s dragoons, where he was within an 
inch of making the latter prisoner, being almost the only occasions 
when he and his hussars were fairly engaged with the British 
troops. On the capitulation of Lord Cornwallis, he was charged 
with the mission of conveying the news to Versailles, where he 
found his patron Maurepas on his death-bed; and, after an 
interview with the king, and a passing flirtation with Perdita 
Robinson, then in Paris, sailed again for America with a fresh 
detachment of recruits, and reached Philadelphia in July 1781. 
Eight months later, peace having been concluded between the 
belligerent parties, he returned to France, and at this point his 
memoirs abruptly terminate. 

Lauzun’s position, on his arrival in Paris, was by no means an 
enviable one; the bankruptcy of the Prince de Guéménée, to whose 
care he had entrusted the management of the greater part of the 
fortune still remaining to him, was a severe and unexpected bloy, 
reducing him at once to comparative poverty ; while a very short 
sojourn at Versailles convinced him that whatever influence he 
had formerly possessed was irretrievably lost. The command of 
the Gardes Frangaises had been taken from him, and, stung by 
this act of injustice, he retired from court, and devoted himself to 
the interests of an equally bitter and far more powerful malcontent, 
Philip, Duke of Orleans. After the taking of the Bastille, when 
a party of the noblesse, Condorcet among others, voluntarily re- 
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signed their pretensions to hereditary rank, Lauzun—whom we 
must henceforth call Biron, his father’s death having invested him 
with the name and dukedom—was the first to renounce his claim 
to any title beyond that of simple citizen. When, on the memor- 
able October 6, the partisans of Hgalité did their utmost to excite 
disaffection among the troops and populace, and their chief, 
alarmed at the possible consequences of the outbreak, demanded 
his passports and fled to England, Biron refused to accompany 
him, and remained at his post; ‘a proof, wrote Mirabeau, ‘ that 
he is a man of honour.’ 

In vain the court endeavoured to win back so dangerous an 
opponent by offering him the chief command in Corsica; he would 
accept nothing from those who had repaid his services by un- 
merited neglect ; but, profiting by his recent election as a member 
of the Assembly, solicited and obtained divers missions, chiefly 
relating to the inspection of the newly organised republican troops. 
In 1792, he was appointed general-in-chief of the army of the 
North, in which capacity he applied himself steadily to the main- 
tenance of order among his soldiers, and gladly embraced every 
opportunity of proving his zeal for the popular cause. To the 
question addressed to him by the commissaries sent to report 
on his conduct: ‘Do you promise obedience, purely and simply, 
to the decrees of the National Assembly?’ his reply was, ‘ Unre- 
servedly ;’ and the answer, textually repeated by them in the halls 
of the Convention, was received with loud applause. In November 
of the same year, the following communication from the Minister 
of War, read at a public sitting, excited no less enthusiasm: 
‘Citizen President, on the third of this month I directed by letter 
General Biron to send a detachment of troops to General Custine, 
whenever the latter should require them; and he, under whose 
orders General Custine had formerly served, at once and without 
hesitation placed himself and his army at the disposal of his inferior 
officer.’ 

This was the last testimony of popular favour accorded to 
Biron ; suspicions, fomented by certain of his colleagues as to the 
sincerity of his attachment to the republic, gradually obliterated 
the memory of his past services from the minds of those who, 
jealous of the brilliant position enjoyed by a ci-devant, omitted no 
opportunity of misrepresenting his acts, and throwing obstacles in 
the way of their execution. Even when, named commander-in- 
chief of the army of the Maritime Alps, he had captured Nice, and 
reduced the surrounding district to submission, his enemies accused 
him of ambitious designs, and by their insinuations prevailed on 
the Assembly to entrust him with the leadership of one of the 
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refractory and ill-disciplined corps employed in quelling the revolt 
of La Vendée. There, as they expected, he could do literally 
nothing; his orders were openly disobeyed, and every effort on 
his part to establish something like order among his motley troop 
‘of followers was frustrated by the ill-will or incapacity of his sub- 
ordinates. A military commission, presided over by Ronsin, arro- 
gated to itself the superintendence of affairs, the result of this 
divided authority being, as may be imagined, inextricable confu- 
sion; and at length, weary of the thankless task, Biron, coolly 
unbuckling his sword, declared that he preferred resigning his 
command rather than disgrace himself by remaining at the head of 
a pack of cowards. For this he was summoned to appear before 
the Assembly, and, in spite of an able defence, was consigned to the 
“Abbaye, where he remained a prisoner until December 31, 1793, 
‘when it was notified to him that he had been condemned to death, 
and that his execution was fixed for the ensuing day. He received 
the tidings with stoical indifference ; and, on the arrival of M. de 
Paris while he was still at breakfast, asked permission to finish his 
‘repast, and, pouring out a glass of wine, handed it to the execu- 
tioner, saying that, ‘ considering the work he had to do, he must 
need it.’ 

Six months after the death of her husband, Madame de Biron— 
who, although once released from captivity, had been again im- 
prisoned—underwent a similar fate; owing, it is said, to a mistake 
‘of the gaoler, her name having been inadvertently inscribed on 
the condemned list instead of that of another victim. 
os CHARLES HERVEY. 





Che Strange Wed. 


As the years roll on with us, our habits become fixed. What we 
are used to, we prefer to even better things to which we are un- 
accustomed. Every man likes his own sherry best. There are of 
course exceptions. In an American lady’s (of Lincoln, Ky.) petition 
for divorce, for example, I read ‘that dark clouds of discord 
hovered over the sky of her wedded felicity, obscuring every star 
of happiness,’ from a mere desire for change on the part of her 
consort. He forsook her, she pleads, ‘ for another,’ without any 
cause whatever, ‘ save an insatiable thirst for novelty which is the 
predominant feature of the defendant’s character.’ As regards 
their wives, it may be so with some husbands: but after fifty, men 
detest, at all events, a strange bed. I have read of some Indian 
devotee, of great asceticism, who having kept his vow of sleeping 
on a bed of spikes for ten years, at the expiration of that time 
could not adapt himself to an ordinary bed. He used to com- 
plain that there was a something he missed—spikes—which, indeed, 
was likely enough, as there had been five hundred and eighty-two 
ofthem. Similarly, as I have been accustomed for many years to 
a spring mattress and a hard pillow, I cannot sleep upon a feather 
bed with a soft one. At an English country inn, indeed, I always 
ask for a feather bed; but that is because one there finds a 
feather bed without feathers—what an apteryx is among birds— 
in point of fact, a moderately hard mattress; if I asked for a 
mattress, I should get a couch of mangel-wurzels unboiled. 

But as an honoured guest, in an old-fashioned country house, 
where the best bedroom is placed at my disposal, I tremble for the 
consequences. Indeed, now that I am old and respectable-looking, 
my first act on my arrival is to ask for a private interview with 
the Queen of the Housemaids, whom I thus address: ‘Strange 
as it may seem to you, my dear, and beautifully as you may think 
you have mace that bed, I could no more sleep on it than ona bed 
of roses with the thorns in it. -I must have a spring mattress, or 
at all events a mattress of some kind, and two pillows put into one 
case so as to be hard and high.’ When I was younger, being 
extremely shy and modest, I have not dared to make this delicate 
application, and have consequently passed night after night with- 
out a wink of sleep. Such sacrifices is a sensitive nature in this 
world too often required to pay. 

Last July I went to stay for a week with some excellent people 
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on the banks of the Thames. The house was an old-fashioned one, 
very large and comfortable, with a lawn covered with flowers 
which sloped down to the river. As a rule, I hate the river 
because it means boating. Where there are ladies, it is ten to one 
that they do not all row, and it is possible that, on some occasion 
or another, I may be asked to takean oar. I don’t object much to 
steering, but to become an amateur (though involuntary) galley 
slave is abhorrent to me. Ihave no breath to expend:in such an 
operation ; my hands easily blister; and the only fish I ever catch 
with certainty are crabs. But moored to the banks of this river 
Paradise was a steam launch; and that is my ideal of outdoor enjoy- 
ment and athletic exercise. This description of craft is, it is true, 
very unpopular with the water public; but, in the first place, the 
judgment of the water public is not, on a question of taste, final ; and 
secondly, as to running down things, my host, as I well knew, 
never indulged in that amusement. His orders to his crew 
(two men and a half) are to ‘slow’ when any small boat is over- 
taken or met; and as the incident occurs about three times every 
minute, his progress is not arrowy. Indeed, who but a vile cockney 
wants to tear through the lilies at ten miles an hour, and scream 
(through the steam-pipe) like ten thousand fiends, that the 
lock gates may be thrown open, in advance, to his mad career? 
There is plenty of lunch on board, with drinks in ice; so the sole 
reason there can be for hurry—for I do confess, with Mrs. Gamp,I 
like my meals ‘regular’—has no existence. Upon the whole, if 
one must move—of which (except perhaps in an American rocking- 
chair, in asummer-garden) I have doubts—I think the river steam- 
Jaunch is the best contrivance for that purpose that has yet been 
hit upon. 

And everything else at River View was in a ‘concatenation 
accordingly :’ plenty of arm-chairs, plenty of books, plenty of 
musical instruments (which are very pleasant when you hear them 
through open windows, and they can be escaped from when you 
please), and plenty of the most delicious cigars on every table ex- 
cept in the drawing-room. Then, the people (ah, the people! )—they 
were not the ordinary denizens of a country house, but importa- 
tions from my beloved metropolis: there were no local politics, no 
dissertations about the clergyman, no reference to top-dressing; 
and, above all, no dressing at all for dinner. You might do it if 
you liked, but there was no compulsion put on persons of intelli- 
gence. 

Upon the whole, from my experience of my first day at River 
View, I looked forward to a very pleasant visit : the hours, indeed, 
passed so agreeably, that I quite forgot to take my ordinary pre- 
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cautions as to slumber. After an excellent dinner, with noble tobacco 
afterwards, and some only too charming conversation which kept 
me up to the small hours, I retired to rest—no, not to rest—I re- 
tired to my bedchamber. It was a very pretty bedroom, with 
bookshelves and writing tables and the sort of furniture one finds in 
France rather than in England ; and alas, as it turned out, I had only 
too much opportunity for admiring it. Except that there was an 
immense circular bath in one corner, and a comfortable carpet 
everywhere—with no polished boards, however, round the edge to 
slip upon—it might have been a first-floor bedroom at the 
Louvre Hotel. Only, the look-out was rather different. The 
windows commanded the garden, with the moonbeams sleeping upon 
them (how [ presently came to envy those moonbeams !) and a long 
reach of river. The stillness was enchanting. It seemed almost a 
shame to go to bed. How great and numerous, I reflected, are 
the natural beauties we miss through not sitting up sufficiently 
long at night. Hark, there was the cuckoo! Cuckoo, cuckoo. 
They call him monotonous, yet he only repeated the observation 
once. In my ignorance of natural history, I had thought he was 
a bird of day only. Perhaps I should presently hear the thrush or 
(from my proximity to the river) the water-wag-tail. I might be 
wrong as to this; but I had seen him dance, and took it for 
granted he sang. I had had nothing to drink but claret, but I had 
had a good deal of it; and felt a trifle feverish. It was pleasant 
to stand at the open window and—by Jove, I thought a bomb had 
gone off, and that I was an emperor! It was the church clock at 
the back of the mansion booming two. The country is not -so 
quiet as it has been depicted: or perhaps the poets have described 
it only between the hours. 

Then a dog begins to howl: in London, dogs only bark, and I 
don’t think the howl an improvement in canine melody. After 
several addresses to the moon, he shakes his chain, growls uneasily 
as though he had had more to say but had forgotten it, and lies 
down to rest. I shut the window, draw the curtain, and hasten to 
follow his example. I am tired, exhausted, and I feel I have not 
a minute to spare if I would be invigorated for the fatigues of the 
coming day. I throw myself on the pillow, which instantly 
doubles up and makes a desperate attempt to suffocate me.» Good 
gracious! it’s a soft one; who is theidiot who talks‘of ‘a pillow of 
down’ as being conducive to slumber? Fortunately, there are two 
pillows. Irise and strike a light, and proceed to stuff one of them 
into the case of the other. This is not so easy as it seems to be, 
and in all matters of handiwork I must confess to being exceedingly 
clumsy. I push, I pull, I use my feet to it (as though it were a 
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carpet-bag), and the pillow-case gives way and is rent from top to 
bottom. There is still, however, the other one, and this time I am 
very careful. The thing is done at last, after frightful struggles; 
but I am ina profuse perspiration with my exertions, and wide 
awake. Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo. Confound that bird! and 
there comes the church clock again. Why, the other is not a bird 
at all, but a cuckoo-clock! I remember now that I saw one on the 
stairs. I wonder whether I shall hear it again. Let us hope not, 
There are only a very few hours of rest before me. The pillow is 
hard enough now, goodness knows, but of an enormous size. It is 
like resting on a roc’s egg: my neck seems at right angles to my 
shoulders: and my shoulders sink, sink—gracious heavens, it is cer- 
tainly a feather bed. The billows of it close over me. I can only 
breathe through my nose. 

To think of my position will be, I know, destruction. I will get 
to sleep without giving myself time for reflection. I have read 
somewhere that people can exist by breathing through their noses 
only: so that I may slumber in safety, if I can only get to sleep, 
Sleep! the notion after a few seconds becomes ridiculous. It is 
July, but the bed furniture has been adapted for the Polar regions. 
I never was so hot in my life. If a cold place is to be found, no 
sooner have I placed a limb there than it becomes an oven. I will 
take off the counterpane and a blanket. This I do with as great 
a nicety as I can accomplish, but the lower sheet becomes un- 
tucked in the operation, and when I lie down, though I am as hot 
as ever elsewhere—indeed, worse, from the results of toil—my 
right toe peeps out and is frozen. I draw it in and pretend fora 
few fleeting moments that I am comfortable: then, with a miser- 
able groan, I kick off everything and jump out of bed for the 
second time. Whatever happens, I must take off that feather bed. 

But if it is difficult for an unassisted person to take off a 
counterpane or a blanket, what can be the position of an awkward 
individual, quite unaccustomed to athletics, who attempts to drag 
perhaps forty tons of feather bed on to the floor? I never shall 
forget that struggle—never. I remember, among other things, 
dragging it with my teeth as if I wasa retriever. In five-and- 
twenty minutes, perhaps, I had done it; but at what an expenditure 
of precious time, and strength, and temper! I sit breathless on 
the edge of the bare mattress, contemplating what I have done, 
but with no sensation of triumph. Far from it. What was I to 
do now? To think that all around me were sleeping! I could 
hear one of them—probably a no better man than myself—snoring 
stertorously through the wall; and here was I more wide-awake 
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than ever, and with nothing but a sheet and a mattress like a 
neglected corpse ! 

With incredible difficulty—it reminded me of some of the 
incidents of Baron Trenck’s imprisonment, who spent weeks in 
getting out a single brick from his prison wall—I rescued a blanket 
from beneath the débris and once more lay down in hope. I had 
now got down to the mattress to which I was accustomed. But, 
alas! it was not my mattress. It reminded me of the couch of the 
Indian fakir already alluded to, only instead of spikes it had 
indentations with a sort of leather weed, a dock or a darnel, grow- 
ing out of them. I believe all mattresses have them, but never 
before had they made such a strong impression upon me. I felt 
as if I was being tattooed. Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo. ‘Oh, 
word of fear ill-omened to my listening ear!’ I would have taken 
the works of that clock out, one by one, and thrown them into the 
river, but for my intense desire for slumber. The morning sun, 
however, had begun to pierce the curtains, making sleep impossible. 
I rose and closed the shutters, and for the first time secured 
absolute darkness. Now, now or never, was my time. What had 
I done, that sleep should be thus banished from my eyelids? I was 
not a bad man, far from it ; I was rather a good man (taking the 
average); and why should I be singled out among all that household 
for such a terrible punishment? This got me into metaphysics, 
and, under any other circumstances, would surely have procured 
me relief. But even metaphysics fails as a sedative during the 
operation of tattooing. There were forty indentations, for I counted 
them, and I changed my position twice. This made one hundred 
and twenty impressions, and pretty deep ones. 

I found myself, after the second change, calling in question the 
wisdom with which the world was governed, and suggesting im- 
provements—chiefly in the direction of mattresses. Inthe smoking- 
room, a few hours ago—though it now seemed an 2on—I had taken 
such optimist views of life as had excited scorn, but now the whole 
scheme of Creation became subject to criticism—and adverse criti- 
cism. If the world was intended for human happiness, why should 
there be feather beds? and why should mattresses have depres- 
sions in them calculated to depress mankind? I was aware of the 
theory that such things exist for the development of what is noble 
in our fallen natures; but there are limits to human endurance. A 
joke’s a joke (if I may be allowed to use such a vulgar expression 
in connection with such elevated subjects), and I had now been 
sleepless for one-and-twenty hours, and matters were getting 
serious. 

I believe that I should have become a Comtist, or something 
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of that kind, but that (as often happens when men are tempted 
to spiritual infidelity) a reminiscence of infancy appealed to my 
better nature and (what was also of some consequence) suggested a 
plan of escape from my miserable position. 

I suddenly remembered to have witnessed in some nursery 
(probably my own nursery) a female domestic making a bed; it 
was distinctly borne in upon me that after smoothing down the 
mattress (a work, it struck me, of supererogation : you might as 
well try to smooth an armadillo), she had placed a blanket upon it, 
and then the blankets that formed the covering. It was this 
under-blanket that I had forgotten, and which should have pro- 
tected my tender frame from outrage. But where should I find 
a blanket? There were myriads about the room: I had flung 
them in all directions, in the delirium of my despair, when I had 
attempted to make the bed; but where should I now find one? 
The prodigal lavishes his thousands, but when he wants a five- 
pound note he doesn’t know where to look for it. 

Five o’clock! Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo. The 
breakfast time was ten. I had still, therefore, five hours before me 
in which perchance to sleep. The room, thanks to my precautions, 
was still perfectly dark. To have let a ray of sunlight into my 
torture-chamber would, I felt, be fatal. But where could I find 
a blanket? Irose—it seemed for about the hundredth time—and 
with trembling limbs, and an intelligence weakened by fatigue, 
but preternaturally alive to shocks, I put my naked foot upon 
what the Americans term ‘ the business end’ of a tin-tack. Some 
people would have sworn frightfully, but I put a strong constraint 
upon myself. I repressed the imprecation that rose to my lips, 
resolving not to use it unless I found that sleep was to be abso- 
lutely forbidden me. I gave the Supreme Government of the 
universe, as it were, one more chance, before utterly casting off 
my allegiance. There are some men, by no means good men, 
men who use strong language on small provocation, but who never 
swear when they’re in a boat (except, perhaps, a steam launch, 
which is comparative safety), because they can’tswim. My motive 
may have been equally selfish, but the provocation, it will be 
admitted, was well-nigh irresistible. Still, I didn’t do it. These 
moral questions are of course very deep, and cannot be easily dis- 
posed of. I should be sorry that, from my example, any one should 
be led to use profane language whenever he feels inclined to give 
way, in short, to-nature. But the fact 4s, I am persuaded that the 
retention of that ejaculation did me, physically speaking, harm. 
The consciousness of having it about me ready for service had a 
prejudicial effect upon my nerves—like the carrying of a cocked 
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revolver. As it happened, a catastrophe took place which presently 
relieved me of this incubus— let off this blunderbuss—but it is my 
impression that if it had not exploded, and even had all been other- 
wise well, I should have remained, if that had been possible, more 
sleepless thanever. As it was, I hopped about with my foot in my 
hand, on one leg, like a bird of insufficient plumage, and full of 
the most unphilosophical reflections. ‘ Surely,’ exclaimed I, ¢ this 
is about enough, even supposing I deserved anything when I came 
to bed.’ 

Here I trod upon a feather quill out of the feather bed; ‘ that 
and nothing more,’ as I discovered afterwards; but my nerves 
were utterly unstrung. The ejaculation escaped me, after all. 
‘Goodness gracious!’ I murmured, and, staggering back, fell into 
the bath, which was about the size of the Round Pond in 
Kensington Gardens. 

I don’t know how I dressed. I only remember tearing down a 
curtain and breaking some panes of glass in bursting open the 
shutters. My one idea was to flee from that accursed chamber, as 
though it had been a haunted one, and get Rest. I ran downstairs, 
jumped out of the dining-room window, rushed to the railway 
station, and came up by the workman’s train to town, in time to 
be in my own bed by nine o’clock! What are steam launches, and 
society of the most brilliant kind, without ‘nature’s sweet restorer’ ? 
Away with them! Give me the root andthe spring—or rather, the 
mattress and the spring—and virtue and the philosophic mind, 
and (above all) Sleep. 

JAMES PAYN. 





Kiaples. 


Aone the quieter games that amused our ancestors in their 
abundant leisure hours, none have had a more chequered career, 
or suffered more ups and downs in popular estimation, than the 
kindred pastimes that have been known at various times as kayles, 
loggats, nine-pins, skittles, and several other names. 

In early times we find them in high favour as gentle, healthful 
exercises, specially adapted for ladies, monks, old men, and boys; 
then down they go in the scale of opinion, and are fulminated 
against by Acts of Parliament and social reformers as ‘ privy moths 
that eat up the credit of many idle citizens.’ Now and then there 
were breaks in the cloud that their gambling and drinking accom- 
paniments cast over these games—as in those years of last century 
when they enjoyed a fitful popularity at a time when, curiously 
enough, cricket was not considered a proper game for gentlemen 
to play at—but in general the respectable half of the world has 
looked askance at pastimes excellent in themselves, and likely 
enough to be popular again if they could only be dissociated in 
men’s minds from ideas of bad beer and ‘ sharping.’ 

Whether we owe these games, like lawn-bowls, to the Roman 
invader, it is difficult to say, but at any rate they are among the 
. oldest of our extant pastimes. 

In Capgrave’s ‘ Chronicle’ we are told that Pope Gregory IX. 
commanded his penitencer, Raymond, to gather ‘out of many 
books that book which they yclepe “ Decretals.” And the Pope 
wrote to the doctors of law that they should in school use this 
compiling.’ A copy of this text-book was made for the priory of 
St. Bartholomew, founded by Rayer, monk and jester to Henry I., 
in West Smithfield. This copy, a manuscript of the thirteenth 
century, is now in the British Museum. ‘It is lavishly adorned 
with pictures,’ says Mr. Henry Morley, the historian of Rayer’s 
Priory and Fair, * which are valuable illustrations of the manners, 
arts, and literature of the time;’ and here, among the many games 
figured by the old friar of St. Bartholomew, we find a player in 
the act of casting a stick at nine-pins, which the friar’s bad 
perspective arranges in three rows, perpendicularly, one above the 
other. 

More accurate in drawing than the delineator of the recreations 
of the youth of London on the ‘ Smooth Field’ six centuries ago, 
are the illuminators whose works are copied by Strutt from MSS. 
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of about the same age. In an engraving from a Book of Prayers 
that belonged to Mr. Francis Douce, we see the player about to 
cast his baton at six pins arranged in a row; while in another, 
from a MS. in the Royal Library, the caster has knocked over 
three pins, and is about to repeat his throw at the five still stand- 
ing in a line with the fallen three. In this old game so figured, 
while the number of the pins varied, the missile thrown is always 
a stick—not, as now, a ball. This was a form of the game of 
bowling ‘which was called in French,’ says Mr. Thomas Wright, 
‘the jeu de quilles & baston, and in English club-kayles.’ In 
kayles, or closh, as it was also called, a ball was used instead of the 
baton, as we may infer from the qualifying ‘club’ here, as well as 
from more positive evidence of later date. 

Great as is the antiquity of the game of pins proved by these 
illustrations, it is of yesterday compared with the age of imple- 
ments of the game discovered uader twelve feet of peat in Kirk- 
cudbright in 1834, if we apply to this depth of peat the calcula- 
tions of growth put forward by many geologists. 

Mr. Joseph Train, whose help in supplying him with the 
groundwork of some of his novels Sir Walter Scott so heartily 
acknowledges, tells us how these interesting relics of antiquity 
came to light. ‘In the summer of 1834, he writes, ‘as the ser- 
vants of Mr. Bell of Baryown were casting peats on Ironmacaunnie 
Moor, when cutting near the bottom of the moss they laid open 
with their spades what appeared to be the instruments of an an- 
cient game, consisting of an oaken ball eighteen inches in circum- 
ference, and seven wooden pins, each thirteen inches in length, 
of a conical shape, with a circular top. These ancient keel pins, 
as they are termed by Strutt, were all standing erect on the hard 
till, equidistant from each other, with the exception of two, 
which pointed towards the ball that lay about a yard in front, from 
which it may be inferred that they were overthrown in the course 
of the game. The ball had been formed of solid oak, and from its 
decayed state must have remained undisturbed for centuries till 
discovered at a depth of not less than twelve feet from the original 
surface. At Pompeii utensils are often found seemingly in the 
very position in which they were last used. This may be ac- 
counted for by the suddenness of the calamity that befell that 
devoted city; but what induced or impelled the ancient gamesters 
in this remote corner of the Glenkens to leave the instruments 
of their amusement in what might be considered the middle of 
the game ?’ 

Dr. Daniel Wilson, who thinks it by no means improbable that. 
the spherical stone balls found along with ancient relics and even 
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in tumuli may have been used in some such game as this, tells us, 
in his ‘ Prehistoric Annals of Scotland,’ that in this lonely moss 
peats have been cut from time immemorial. ‘It were vain,’ he 
says, ‘ to speculate on the origin or owners of these homely relies 
of obsolete pastimes: yet to the curious fancy, indulging in the 
reanimation of such long-silent scenes, they seem suggestive of the 
sudden intrusion, it may be of invaders, the hasty call to arms, 
the utter desolation of the scene, and then the slow lapse of un- 
numbered centuries, during which the moss accumulated above 
them so gently that it seems as if the old revellers were to return 
to play out their unfinished game.’ 

We have ample evidence that our game enjoyed considerable 
popularity in the later years of the fifteenth century among all 
classes of society. That it was played by Queen Elizabeth and her 
ladies in 1472 we know from an interesting contemporary MS. 
published by Sir F. Madden in the ‘ Archzologia,’ vol. xxvi., en- 
titled the ‘ Narratives of the Arrival in England of Louis of Bruges, 
Seigneur de la Gruthuyse.’ 

When Edward IV., after Warwick’s landing at Dartmouth in 
1470, left crown and kingdom in the hands of the King-maker, 
and set sail from Lynn for Flanders, his ship was chased by pirate 
Easterlings, from whom the fugitive king was rescued by Louis 
de Bruges, the governor of Holland under Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy. 

Louis acted with great kindness to Edward, and in return the 
king on his restoration made him Earl of Winchester, and caused 
him to get the thanks of Parliament. The MS. Sir F. Madden 
edits is the description, by a herald who was an eye-witness of 
the scene, of his reception in England and creation as Earl of 
Winchester in 1472. In it we read that after the Burgundian’s 
arrival, ‘when they had supte, my Lord Chamberlain had hym 
againe to the kinge’s chamber. Then incontinent the kinge had 
hym to the quene’s chamber where she had there her ladyes play- 
inge at the morteaulx, and sum of her ladyes and gentlewomen 
at the closheys of yvery and dansinge. And sum at divers other 
games accordinge, the whiche sight was full plesaunte to them.’ 
Sir F. Madden quotes from Roquefort’s ‘Glossaire,’ ‘ Morteaua, 
jew des petits palets, and thinks it was probably a game re- 
sembling bowls. 

A year or two after we thus find his queen and her ladies play- 
ing at closh, Edward passed what Barrington calls ‘the most 
severe law ever made in any country against gaming,’ and among 
the forbidden games we find closh, kayles, and half-bowl. Mr. 
Wright says that at this time ‘the game was looked upon as 
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belonging to the same class as hazard. In a series of metrical 
counsels to apprentices, compiled in the fifteenth century and 
printed in the ‘ Reliquiz Antique,’ ii. 223, they are recommended 
” Exchewe allewey eville company, 

CaYLys, carding and haserdy.’ 

The bad repute into which these games fell in England never 
attached to them in Scotland, though these forms of bowling never 
could compare there in popularity with the game played on the 
bowling-greens. However, in April 1497 we find the Lord High 
Treasurer paying eighteen shillings to James IV. ‘to play at the 
lang bowlis’ in St. Andrews; and in the previous year, while 
Perkin Warbeck was his guest at Stirling, we find James playing 
at ‘kilis’ in Drummond Castle. On the whole, however, skittles 
then was looked upon in Scotland as a childish game, unworthy to 
divide men’s leisure hours with tennis or golf or football. 

This game of long bowls, at which King James played, is thus 
older than Strutt appears to think, ‘ Bowling-alleys, I believe,’ 
he writes, ‘were totally abolished before I knew London, but I 
have seen there a pastime which might originate from them, called 
long bowling. It was performed in a narrow enclosure, about 
twenty or thirty yards in length, and at the farther end was placed 
a square frame with nine small pins upon it: at these pins the 
players bowled in succession, and a boy who stood by the frame to 
set up the pins that were beat down by the bowl called out the 
number which was placed to the account of the player, and the 
bowl was returned by the means of a small trough, placed with a 
gradual descent from the pins to the bowlers, on one side of the 
enclosure. Some call this game Dutch-rubbers.’ Indeed, many 
are of opinion with Mr. R. S, Charnock, in ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 
that in closh, kayles, &c., ‘both the name and the game were 
imported from Holland. The Dutch have always had a fondness 
for skittles and bowls. Even at the present day many of the 
towns in Holland are surrounded with gardens where the people 
amuse themselves at these games. Moreover, the Dutch has 
klos, bobbin, whirl, bowl: klos baan, a place for playing at bowls: 
klossen, to play at bowls. They, however, now generally make 
use of kegel baan for a skittle ground, and kegel (whence kail, 
kayle) for a skittle.’ 

In the sixteenth century we find frequent complaints of the 
increase in the number of skittle-alleys, and the evil consequences 
caused by their position in the yards of taverns and other places, 
where they were convenient haunts for the idle and dissolute. An 
Act of Henry VIII. prohibited certain classes of the community, 
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such as artificers, husbandmen, and apprentices, from playing at 
these games, except at Christmas, and then only in their masters’ 
premises or presence. The object of the statute was to put down 
gambling, and licences could, apparently, be easily enough obtained 
to allow a man ‘to kepe in any place within our citie of London 
and the suburbs of the same, only for ale and bere and no money, 
the game of closshynge, for the dysport and recreation of honest 
persons resorting thither: al maner apprentices and vacabundes 
onely except,’ and this in spite of any Act to the contrary then 
existing. 

What the condition of things was in those bowling alleys where 
the stakes were not ‘ for ale and bere and no money,’ we can easily 
gather from the condemnation of these nurseries of vice in Stephen 
Gosson, Stow, and Bishop Earle ; and it is clear that Henry’s enact- 
ments, like the many statutes subsequently directed against gam- 
bling in skittle-alleys, had very little effect. ‘The frequent 
repetition and enforcement of the statutes in former times,’ says 
Strutt in 1801, ‘proves that they were then, as they are new, in- 
adequate to the suppression of gaming for a long continuance; 
and when one pastime was prohibited, another was presently in- 
vented to supply its place. I remember, about twenty years back, 
the magistrates caused all the skittle frames in or about the city 
of London to be taken up, and prohibited the playing at dutch- 
pins, nine-pins, or in long bowling alleys, when in many places 
the game of nine-holes was revived as a substitute, with the new 
name of Bubble the Justice, because the populace had taken it 
into their heads to imagine that the power of the magistrates 
extended only to the prevention of such pastimes as were specified 
by name in the public Acts, and not to any new species of diversion.’ 

Shakespeare mentions only one of our kindred games, and 
naturally Hamlet’s question in the graveyard scene, ‘ Did these 
bones cost no more the breeding but to play at loggats with 
them?’ has given this variety of the games a special prominence, 
and made the mode of play in it a matter of discussion by the 
editors of the great dramatist. Sir Thomas Hanmer says it is the 
same game as ‘ kittle-pins, in which boys often make use of bones 
instead of wooden pins, throwing at them with another bone in- 
stead of bowling.’ Strutt, who agrees with Hanmer, quotes in 
corroboration an old Elizabethan play in which a rustic boasts of his 
- skill 
At skales and playing with a sheepes joynte. 


This would make loggats exactly the same as the club-kayles wé 
have seen figured in the St. Bartholomew MS. book of ‘ Decretals,’ 
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but other Shakespearian commentators say that it was a new and 
different game. ‘ Loggating in the fields,’ says Malone, ‘is men- 
tioned for the first time among other new and crafty games and 
plays in 33 Henry VIII. chap.ix. Not being mentioned in former 
Acts against unlawful games, it was probably not practised long 
before the statute of Henry VIII. was made. Blount tells us—‘a 
loggat ground, like a skittle ground, is strewed with ashes, but is 
more extensive. A bowl much larger than the jack of the game 
of bowls is thrown first. The pins, which I believe are called 
loggats, are much thinner and lighter at one extremity than the 
other. The bowl being first thrown, the players take the pins up 
by the thinner and lighter ends and fling them towards the bowl, 
and in such a manner that the pins may once turn round in the 
air and slide with the thinner extremity foremost towards the bowl. 
The pins are about twenty-one or twenty-two inches long.’ 

Steevens in 1766 adds some interesting details to these descrip- 
tions. ‘This is a game,’ he says, ‘ played in several parts of Eng- 
land even at this time. A stake is fixed into the ground: those 
who play throw loggats at it, and he that is nearest the stake wins. 
I have seen it played in different counties at their sheep-shearing 
feasts, where the winner was entitled to a black fleece, which he 
afterwards presented to the farmer’s maid to spin for the purpose 
of making a petticoat, and on condition that she knelt down on 
the fleece to be kissed by all the rustics present.’ 

Loggats and ten-pins occur together in an enumeration of 
‘Auntient Customs in Games used by Boys and Girles, merrily 
sett out in verse,’ quoted by Strutt in his ‘ Manners and Customs” 
from Harleian MS. 2057. 


To play at loggets, nine-holes or ten-pinnes, 
To try it out at foote-ball by the shinnes. 


Though in earlier days alley-bowling was not much thought of 
in Scotland, we find, curiously enough, in the century after the 
Reformation, not unfrequent allusions to the pastimes of a kind 
that attest considerable popularity for them. When the Reformers 
had overthrown the old church, a great point they set themselves 
to attain was the observance of Sunday, but their demand for a 
complete abstinence from work or amusement on this day was not 
fully granted by the people for long after the Reformation; in- 
deed, many of the local courts seem to have looked upon it as an 
object impossible of attainment, and were disposed to be satisfied if 
neither market nor games were held during ‘the time of thesermons.’ 
Fine and imprisonment were decreed by many town couneils and 
other bodies against those who, instead of going to church, played 
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games, made ‘mercat merchandise,’ or walked idly about, and a 
pretty exhaustive list. of the games of the period could be com- 
piled from the ordinances of the various burghs and minutes of 
Kirk sessions dealing with the contumacious golfers, foot-ball 
players, bowlers, and others who preferred the open air and the 
customs of the old unthinking days to the long sermons and rigid 
discipline of the new order of things. It is unnecessary to 
multiply instances of these proceedings here, but one of those 
against our pastimes may be cited. In June 1619, the Kirk 
session of Perth dealt with John Brown, a gardener of the Fair 
City, ‘ for as meikle as delation being made that he permits men 
to play at alye-bowles in my Lord Sanquhar’s yard the time of the 
sermones on the Sabbath day.’ 

Twenty years after this, Henry Adamson, in his curious poem 
‘The Muses Threnodie,’ when enumerating the implements of the 
games preserved by the old man whose death his verses lament, 
speaks of 

His alley-bowles, his curling stones, 
The sacred games to celebrate 
Which to the gods are consecrate. 


Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty would not have taken this 
metaphor from the game if he had not thought the pastime was 
one of which the method of play would be well known to his 
readers. In his curious book ‘ The Discovery of a most exquisite 
Jewel, found in the kennel of Worcester Streets the day after the 
Fight,’ he says, ‘ Verily I think they make use of kings as we do 
of card kings in playing at the hundred ; anyone whereof, if there 
be appearance of a better game without him,... is by good 
gamesters without any ceremony discarded. They may likewise 
be said to use their king as the players at nine-pins do the middle 
kyle, which they call the king, at whose fall alone they aim, the 
sooner to obtain the gaining of their prize.’ 

A little later on in the century we get more positive evidence of 
how widespread the love of bowling was. ‘In 1673, two brothers, 
probably of English birth,’ says the ‘ Domestic Annals of Scotland,’ 
‘Edward Fountain of Loch-hill, and Captain James Fountain, 
had their patent formally proclaimed throughout Scotland as 
“‘ Masters of the Revels within the Kingdom.” They thus possessed 
a privilege of licensing and authorising balls, masks, plays, and 
such like entertainments. Nor was this quite such an empty or 
useless privilege as our traditionary notions of the religious objec- 
tions formerly cherished against public amusements might have. led 
us to suppose. The privilege of the Messrs. Fountain must have 
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in time become an insupportable grievance to the lieges, or at 
least such of them as were inclined to embroider a little gaiety on 
the dull serge of common life.’ So grievous did their exactions 
become, that complaint was made to Parliament in 1681 against 
Mr. Fountain for demanding ‘so much off every bowling green, 
kyle alley, &c., throughout the kingdom, as falling under his gift 
of lotteries.’ Nothing was done then, but in 1684 another com- 
plaint was made that the Masters of the Revels went ‘almost 
through all Scotland’ taxing every person who kept any such 
place of recreation; and an idea may be formed of the number of 
these places from the statement that they forced six thousand 
persons to compound with them, and had thus realised 16,000/., 
‘which is a most gross and manifest oppression.’ 

In the days of Charles I., when bowling of all kinds was so 
fashionable an amusement, the chief bowling place in London was 
the royal garden between Charing Cross and St. James’s Park, 
known as Spring Garden from a water-work in it that wetted 
those whose foot unguardedly pressed some part of its mechanism. 
Garrard, who was himself so devoted to bowling that he thus ex- 
presses the intensity of his concern for Northumberland’s dan- 
gerous illness, ‘I never had so long a time of sorrow; for seven 
weeks I did nothing heartily but pray, nor sleep, nor eat; in all 
that time I never bowled ’—in a letter to Lord Strafford in 1634 
says, ‘the bowling in the Spring Garden was by the king’s com- 
mand put down for one day, but by the intercession of the queen 
it was reprieved for this year, but hereafter it shall be no common 
bowling place. There was kept in it an ordinary of six shillings a 
meal; continual bibbing and drinking wine all day long under 
the trees ; two or three quarrels every week. It was grown scan- 
dalous and unsufferable. Besides, my Lord Digby being repre- 
hended for striking in the king’s garden, he answered, that he took 
it for a common bowling place where all paid money for their 
coming in.’ 

It is doubtful whether this reprieve was not made indefinite in 
Charles’s time; at any rate, the gardens seem to have been fre- 
quented by gay crowds till the time of the Civil War. Evelyn 
tells us, ‘Cromwell and his partizans shut up and seized on Spring 
Garden,’ but we may see from his diary that even during the 
Commonwealth our games did not share in the condemnation ac- 
corded to so many other pastimes. Such a grave writer as Jeremy 
Taylor, in his ‘ Ductor Dubitantium,’ written before 1657, includes 
bowling among pastimes that are ‘lawful’ when separated from 
‘evil appendages,’ and when the player is not immoderately ad- 
dicted to them—‘ not playing for money, but for refreshment.’ 
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We have at least one reference to nine-pins among the amuse- 
ments of the exiled courtiers, when in the ‘Grammont Memoirs’ 
the Earl of Arran speaks of his sister-in-law, the Countess of 
Ossory, Miss Hyde, and Jermyn playing at nine-pins in the gallery 
at Honslaerdyk. 

After the Restoration the favourite bowling places seem to 
have been at Marylebone Gardens and Putney, where, according to 
Locke, in 1679, ‘a curious stranger’ might have seen ‘ several 
persons of quality bowling two or three times a week.’ In the 
days of Pope and Gay, Buckingham and many others ‘ bowled 
time away’ in the famous alleys of the Marylebone Gardens; while 
in a puff of ‘The London Spa’ in 1720 we are told that— 


Now nine-pin alleys and now skittles grace 
The late forlorn and desolated place ; 

Arbours of jasmine fragrant shades compose, 
And num’rous blended companies enclose. 

The spring is gratefully adorned with rails, 
Whose fame shall last till the New River fails! 


We find occasional references to nine-pins being played by 
‘persons of quality’ in later times—as when Thomas Grenville, 
speaking of the visitors to his father’s house at Wotton, Bucks, in 
1767, says, ‘We dined at 3 o’clock, and at 4.30 sallied out to the 
nine-pins alley; while Lord Chatham and Lord Temple, two very 
tall men, the former in his fifty-ninth year, the latter in the fifty- 
seventh year of his age, played for an hour and a half, each taking 
one of us for his partner ; the ladies sat by, looking on and drink- 
ing their coffee, and in our walk home we stopped to regale our- 
selves with a syllabub under the cow.’ But within the last 
century, penal statutes, and what Jeremy Taylor calls ‘ evil appen- 
dages,’ have reduced skittle play to the low position which it 


now holds in popular estimation. 
ROBERT MACGREGOR. 
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WM Romance of the Pineteenth Century. 


BY W. H. MALLOCK. 


CuarTrer XVIII. 


Would it were I had been false, not you— 

I that am nothing, not you that are all— 
I, never the worse for a touch or two 

On my speckled hide; not you, the pride 

Of the day, my swan, on whose wonder of white 
A single speck must unswan, undo! 


Vernon returned to his own house in a state verging on stupor. 
His déjeiner was waiting for him, but he could eat nothing. He 
attempted to swallow a biscuit, and it almost chokedhim. Thirst, 
however, is a more faithful appetite than hunger ; it rarely deserts 
us in even our worst extremities, and he despatched the better 
part of a fine bottle of Chambertin. From drink he had recourse 
to tobacco, and from his cigarette he again returned to his 
Burgundy. He had not the least wish to drown thought in 
intoxication. All he wanted was somehow or other to sustain him- 
self. He was moved in a way he had never before experienced. 
His whole being seemed lost in a sense of aching desolation; and 
he several times exclaimed to himself in the words of Lear, 


Down, thou climbing sorrow— 
Hysterica passio, down ! 


In this abject and miserable condition he dragged through 
many weary hours, but at last his wretchedness took the shape of 
resolution, and he wrote as follows to Miss Walters :— 

‘Cynthia, I must see you. If you are really resolved that we 
are to part for ever, you shall at least not part from me as you did 
this morning. For God’s sake, let me say something more to you, 
and say it before the day is over. You have never been out of my 
thoughts since you turned away from me, and the thought of you 
has caused me nothing but the completest misery. I could almost 
think that till now I had never known sorrow. It is not formy own 
sake that I am miserable. It is for yours, it is for yours only. 
What I long for is your good. Every other feeling, every other 
want, in me seem lost in an intense desire that you may become 
true to yourself. I ask nothing on my own account—think what 
you will of me. And yet, I am wrong. Ido ask something. I 
ask you not to be angry with me, but to see me if only for one 
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half-hour, and let me say what I have to say to you. Come to me 
to-night in the garden; be at the seat we know of. Will you? 
Write me one line to say yes or no. I shall have no rest or peace 
till I get your answer.’ 

The servant who took the letter brought back word to Vernon 
that an answer would be sent him in the course of the next hour or 
two. At last it came. It was only a pencil scrawl. 

‘Why,’ it ran, ‘should I be angry with you? Yes—come, if 
you like, I will be there at ten this evening.’ 

The tone of this was not completely reassuring, and when 
Vernon reached the rendezvous his heart was still aching. She 
was not yet there, and his spirits sank yet lower. As he waited, the 
moments seemed like hours to him, and a clear presentiment 
shaped itself that she would never come at all. The night was 
soft and lovely, the fountain splashed and glimmered, all nature 
was full of the same luxurious languor that had so well accorded 
with the earlier stages of his passion. But now all was changed. 
His passion had passed from romance into a hard reality. There 
was nothing now in it akin to the scent of flowers, or the tinkle 
of moonlit fountains; and the human anxieties that could be 
affected by things like these, seemed now to him to be toys and 
child’s-play. He waited in weary impatience for he knew not how 
long, and yet she did not come. At length through the quiet air 
came a faint sound. It ceased for a few minutes, and then again 
he heard it. It was now sharper and more clear, and he recognised 
it as the sound of carriage wheels. Presently a gleam of white 
was visible, moving slowly amongst the orange trees, and in a 
moment more Miss Walters was before him. 

‘I thought,’ he exclaimed, ‘that you were never coming. I 
thought that you were drifting altogether away from me.’ 

‘I couldn’t come sooner,’ she said softly and calmly. ‘ Forgive 
me for having kept you waiting.’ 

Her tone and her expression were both ambiguous, as though 
two minds were being balanced in her, the one against the other. 

‘Has he, then, only just left you?’ asked Vernon coldly. 

‘If by he,’ she said, ‘you mean Colonel Stapleton, he has only 
just left us; and I could hardly have asked a guest to excuse me 
because I had an assignation in the garden.’ 

‘I am not vexed with you,’ said Vernon, ‘ for having kept me 
waiting. I am only grateful to you for having come at last. Sit 
down by me, Cynthia, for a little, and let me talk to you.’ 

She folded her hands before her, and fixed her eyes on the 
ground. ‘I am listening,’ she said; ‘ please begin, will you?’ 

Vernon, however, was for some time silent. He seemed to 
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have some difficulty in finding either his words or his voice; but 
at last he began, speaking very low and slowly. 

‘Do you know,’ he said, ‘ the chief reason why I have implored 
you to meet me here? It is because I admire your character so 
intensely, because I see all that is good and pure and fine in it ; 
and because, if my death could help you, I would very gladly die 
for you. Till this morning I thought you were safe; I thought 
you were quite reconciled with your truest and best self again, 
and that I had no more cause for anxiety. But you told me this 
morning that I was deceived. You said very little; but my 
instincts, as you know, are horribly quick about you, and I have 
a sickening sense in me that I do not understand you yet. Will 
you not trust me? Cannot you bear to trust me?’ 

‘ What more can I tell you? You know too much already.’ 

‘Too much, and yet too little.’ There was a long pause. 

‘T am sorry,’ she said at last in a constrained voice, ‘that I 
ever told you anything. It was very foolish of me.’ 

‘ For God’s sake,’ he exclaimed, ‘ don’t say that! I have been 
some help to you, even thus far. You are less unhappy now than 
you were when I first: met you.’ 

She gave a low forced laugh. ‘ Certainly,’ she said, ‘I could 
not possibly be more so.’ 

‘You make it very hard for me,’ said Vernon, ‘to say what I 
wish to say. You perplex me so, that I get almost bewildered as 
to my own meaning; hut bear with me, bear with me fora few 
minutes, and let me try to explain myself. You say that when 
first we met you were miserable, and I have been trying to show 
you that much of your misery was caused by your taking too 
despairing a view of yourself. I have been trying to make you see 
all the good in you J see—to show you all those many flowers in 
your soul’s garden which you may place with pure hands upon 
God’s altar. I have been begging you to turn to the sunlight, 
not to stand shuddering in the darkness. And I thought you had 
donethis. But now youtell me that you are still not sure of your- 
self--that the very thing you hate still has some hold on you, and 
that it is I only—such a chance support as myself—that keeps you 
where you are. You say that if I were taken from you, you might 
be false to your own self. And yet all other affection—so you tell 
me—is dead in you. Where, then, is your danger? Why is it that 
you are so unsure of yourself?’ 

‘My meaning,’ she said, looking straight before her, ‘ is, I 
think, simple. If a woman has some one to lean upon, who will 
teach her what is right, and who, by filling her life with affection, 
will give what is a right meaning for her, she will then love the 
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right and be true to it. But suppose she is left alone—left alone 
as [ might be, with no one to guide me, or to teach me that I was 
worthy of my own self-respect—in that case I will certainly not 
answer for myself. When a woman has once found distraction in 
a way she ought not, misery will always, if it comes to her, lay 
her bare again to temptation. It is not affection by which such 
women are tempted—it is simply by mad distraction.’ 

* But what I can’t bear to think,’ he said, ‘ is that what sullies 
you can even distract you. We don't seek distraction amongst 
things we have ahorror of. I wish youin your pure womanhood to 
have a horror of evil.’ 

‘I once had it,’ she said quietly. ‘You may recover many 
things again when you have lost them, but you will never recover 
that.’ 

He rose from his seat and began pacing slowly up and down 
before her. 

‘Well, she said, ‘and do you understand me now? It was 
better to be honest with you, even if I have made you think me at 
last not fit to be spoken to. I would far sooner that you did not 
care for me at all, than that you cared for me under false pre- 
tences.’ 

‘1 didn’t know what to think,’ he said ; ‘I am torn by two con- 
flicting impulses—to worship, and to pity you.’ 

The word pity stung her. ‘Thank you,’ she said, ‘ but I have 
no wish to be pitied. I am as much too proud for your pity, as I 
am too depraved for your worship.’ 

Her voice as she said this had an icy coldness in it, but just at 
the last word or two it trembled ever so little, and in another 
moment her face was hid in her hands and she was scbbing 
violently. 

‘Ob, can’t Ido anything to stop this?’ she gasped. ‘If I 
can’t, I shall die. The doctors have all told meso. My heart is 
all wrong. I might die at any moment. And yet, why should I 
not? It would be the best thing for me. Then, at last—at last I 
should be at rest.’ 

Vernon resumed his seat by her, and took her hand gently. 
He spoke to her with the most tender kindness, and said all he 
could to compose her. 

She looked at him with reproachful eyes. ‘Oh, why,’ she said, 
‘are you so hard on me? Why do you send me away from you, 
when I tell you I am only good for your sake? Ifyou only knew, 
when a person is in my condition, how easy it is to wound them— 
how the least hard word can be like a dagger to them!’ 

‘I did not mean to be hard on you,’ said Vernon. ‘ All I wish 
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for, my darling, is your good. You must know that— surely you 
know that?’ 

‘Why, then,’ she said pleadingly, ‘won’t you let me begin 
being good with thinking that you are pleased by my goodness? 
Let me do that first ; and I will learn to love goodness for its own 
sake by-and-by.’ 

‘And for your own sake too, my Cynthia. It is that that I 
wish you to say. I wish you to shun and to flinch from evil as you 
would from a wound or from hot iron. And surely you do; and 
you only wrong yourself by your own fears for yourself. Tell me 
that that is true, my beloved one, with the saint’s eyes.’ 

She had ceased sobbing now, but her eyes were still damp with 
tears. As he said this she suddenly collected herself, and with a 
forced firmness in her voice, after a pause, answered him. 

‘No,’ she said, ‘it is not true. You have loved me, unworthy 
as I am, and still I make myself more unworthy by lying to you.’ 

‘ Cynthia!’ 

‘Don’t speak in that tone to me. If you don’t wish to kill 
me, please be kind and patient with me. Oh, God, how my heart 
is beating! Listen!’ she went on, gasping ; ‘ I have somuch more 
to tell you. Ever since I knew you—since you spoke to me of 
yourself, and your own longing for what is good, and then after- 
wards when you spoke to me about myself, I have had a daily 
struggle to shake myself free of my old bad nature. Oh, my God, 
how I have prayed, and prayed, and prayed, and I have received 
no answer! My only hope and help has been the thought of you. 
Roman Catholics pray to dead saints. Why should not I get help 
of the same sort from a living friend ?’ 

‘You shall, my Cynthia—all the help that I can give you. 
But one thing—one thing let me ask of you. Don’t yield in 
word, or even in thought, to these dark and extravagant self- 
accusations.’ 

‘ They are not extravagant,’ she said. ‘I know you think so, 
and every time I see such a thought in your mind, I feel that I 
am still deceiving you. I have longed to be more open with you, 
but I have not known how to be. Now, however, I am at last re- 
solved ; I am going to be more explicit. But you must look away, 
you must not watch me while I am speaking.’ 

‘ Tell me,’ said Vernon, ‘ if to tell me is any relief to you My 
Cynthia, I can trust you without forcing your confidence.’ 

‘You trust me too much,’ she said. ‘It will relieve me to 
tell the whole truth to you. And don’t be afraid that I shall break 
out crying again. I am quite myself now, and my heart has done 
throbbing. What I have to say consists of two things—one, how 
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right and be true to it. But suppose she is left alone—left alone 
as [ might be, with no one to guide me, or to teach me that I was 
worthy of my own self-respect—in that case I will certainly not 
answer for myself. When a woman has once found distraction in 
a way she ought not, misery will always, if it comes to her, lay 
her bare again to temptation. It is not affection by which such 
women are tempted—it is simply by mad distraction.’ 

* But what I can’t bear to think,’ he said, ‘ is that what sullies 
you can even distract you. We don't seek distraction amongst 
things we have ahorror of. I wish youin your pure womanhood to 
have a horror of evil.’ 

‘I once had it,’ she said quietly. ‘You may recover many 
things again when you have lost them, but you will never recover 
that.’ 

He rose from his seat and began pacing slowly up and down 
before her. ; 

‘Well, she said, ‘and do you understand me now? It was 
better to be honest with you, even if I have made you think me at 
last not fit to be spoken to. I would far sooner that you did not 
care for me at all, than that you cared for me under false pre- 
tences.’ 

‘I didn’t know what to think,’ he said ; ‘I am torn by two con- 
flicting impulses—to worship, and to pity you.’ 

The word pity stung her. ‘Thank you,’ she said, ‘ but I have 
no wish to be pitied. I am as much too proud for your pity, as I 
am too depraved for your worship.’ 

Her voice as she said this had an icy coldness in it, but just at 
the last word or two it trembled ever so little, and in another 
moment her face was hid in her hands and she was scbbing 
violently. 

‘Ob, can’t Ido anything to stop this?’ she gasped. ‘If I 
can’t, I shall die. The doctors have all told me so. My heart is 
all wrong. I might die at any moment. And yet, why should I 
not? It would be the best thing for me. Then, at last—at last I 
should be at rest.’ 

Vernon resumed his seat by her, and took her hand gently. 
He spoke to her with the most tender kindness, and said all he 
could to compose her. 

She looked at him with reproachful eyes. ‘Ob, why,’ she said, 
‘are you so hard on me? Why do you send me away from you, 
when I tell you I am only good for your sake? Ifyou only knew, 
when a person is in my condition, how easy it is to wound them— 
how the least hard word can be like a dagger to them!’ 

‘I did not mean to be hard on you, said Vernon. ‘ All I wish 
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for, my darling, is your good. You must know that— surely you 
know that?’ 

‘ Why, then,’ she said pleadingly, ‘won’t you let me begin 
being good with thinking that you are pleased by my goodness? 
Let me do that first; and I will learn to love goodness for its own 
sake by-and-by.’ 

‘And for your own sake too, my Cynthia. It is that that I 
wish you to say. I wish you to shun and to flinch from evil as you 
would from a wound or from hot iron. And surely you do; and 
you only wrong yourself by your own fears for yourself. Tell me 
that that is true, my beloved one, with the saint’s eyes.’ 

She had ceased sobbing now, but her eyes were still damp with 
tears. As he said this she suddenly collected herself, and with a 
forced firmness in her voice, after a pause, answered him. 

‘No,’ she said, ‘it is not true. You have loved me, unworthy 
as I am, and still I make myself more unworthy by lying to you.’ 

‘ Cynthia!’ 

‘Don’t speak in that tone to me. If you don’t wish to kill 
me, please be kind and patient with me. Oh, God, how my heart 
is beating! Listen!’ she went on, gasping ; ‘ I have somuch more 
to tell you. Ever since I knew you—since you spoke to me of 
yourself, and your own longing for what is good, and then after- 
wards when you spoke to me about myself, I have had a daily 
struggle to shake myself free of my old bad nature. Oh,my God, 
how I have prayed, and prayed, and prayed, and I have received 
no answer! My only hope and help has been the thought of you. 
Roman Catholics pray to dead saints. Why should not I get help 
of the same sort from a living friend ?’ 

‘You shall, my Cynthia—all the help that I can give you. 
But one thing—one thing let me ask of you. Don’t yield in 
word, or even in thought, to these dark and extravagant self- 
accusations.’ 

‘ They are not extravagant,’ she said. ‘I know you think so, 
and every time I see such a thought in your mind, I feel that I 
am still deceiving you. I have longed to be more open with you, 
but I have not known how to be. Now, however, I am at last re- 
solved ; I am going to be more explicit. But you must look away, 
you must not watch me while I am speaking.’ 

‘ Tell me,’ said Vernon, ‘ if to tell me is any relief to you My 
Cynthia, I can trust you without forcing your confidence.’ 

‘You trust me too much,’ she said. ‘It will relieve me to 
tell the whole truth to you. And don’t be afraid that I shall break 
out crying again. I am quite myself now, and my heart has done 
throbbing. What I have to say consists of two things—one, how 
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a man has treated me; and one, how I have treated another man. 
That Iam not what I should be, you know already. Were that 
all, there might be excuses for me; but you don’t know for whose 
sake I renounced my honour. It is that that made it so bad. It 
was for a man who had no respect for what he was taking from me, 
And you don’t know what besides came of this. After I had be- 
come no longer worthy of any man’s respect or my own, the best 
and most innocent-hearted man I ever knew fell in love with me, 
and begged and prayed me to marry him. But I could not. [ 
tried to make up my mind to do so; for I was very fond of him 
in a way, and he simply worshipped me. And in this way I 
sometimes gave him hope; but then I again drew back from him, 
and he did not know what to think of me.’ 

‘ And why could not you marry him ?’ 

‘It would have been such a fearful act of hypocrisy to offer 
myself to him at the altar as a saint, when all the while I was 
worse than the worst of sinners. No, I could not have done that. 
However bad I may have been in other ways, I have always wished 
to be truthful; and I could never marry a husband to whom I 
must be a life-long lie. Besides that, though he touched me with 
his devotion, and though in a way I was very fond of him, I did not 
really love him. I might have done so had I been a better woman, 
but he was too good for me. And now I have done nothing but 
make him miserable with my half-encouragement of him, and my 
half-rejection. He is miserable even at this moment—utterly 
worn out and miserable, and he thinks that the reason why I hold 
aloof from him is that he—poor fellow—is not good enough for 
me. I must tell you more about this some day, if you still care 
to listen to me; but now I must tell you who the two men are.’ 

Here she paused, and there was a long silence. Then, as if 
nerving herself for an effort, she said in a painful whisper, ‘ They 
are Colonel Stapleton and Alic Campbell.’ 


Cuapren XIX. 
My life is bitter with thy love. 


Vernon’s interview next day with Miss Walters was a short 
one only. ‘I forgot to tell you,’ she said, ‘ that we are going this 
afternoon for a few days to San Remo, where my aunt has a sister 
living. At one time we were to have passed the winter there; 
but we changed our minds afterwards. In some ways I am glad. 
I would rather for a few days not see you. I would rather write to 
you instead.’ 
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Vernon, meanwhile, was surprised to notice a curious change in 
her appearance. In place of her usual dainty toilette, what she 
wore now might have been almost called dowdy, but for the ur 
conscious grace which her figure and her bearing gave to it. 

‘I never saw you, he said, ‘ in that frock before.’ 

‘Thereby hangs a tale,’ she said, smiling faintly. ‘I have still, 
you know, much to tell you ; not things, I mean, that will give 
any fresh pain to you, but things which I think will help you to 
know me better. You still would like, would you, to hear from 
me ?’ 

‘I care more for you now,’ he said, ‘ than I ever did before. I 
begin to feel now that I really know you, and that you are having 
real confidence in me; and your telling me, my Cynthia, how ill 
you think of yourself, has only strengthened me in my own belief 
in your goodness. I don’t mean to say that you have not saddened 
me. Ithink of you constantly with the very greatest sadness ; but 
it isa sadness that comes out of intense care and solicitude, and how- 
ever dark and sombre it may for moments seem to me, I know that 
it is only the chrysalis of the fairest life.’ 

‘I shall write to you,’ she said at parting, ‘a long letter from 
San Remo.’ And then looking down at her dress, as she said good- 
bye to him, ‘I used to wear this dress,’ she said, ‘when Alic 
Campbell knew me.’ 

Vernon was thus once more left to his solitude. He had no 
longer the excitement of those daily meetings ; nor did the hours 
pass by him feverishly, with their rapid alternations of strong and 
painful feeling. He was conscious of the same sensation that 
comes to us when we are suddenly taken out of the roar of London, 
and find ourselves in the scenes and silence of some hushed country 
solitude. But his calmness was not one either of ease or of con- 
tentment. It only allowed him to become conscious of a dull 
persistent pain, which formed the background of all his thoughts 
and emotions. Miss Walters had taken possession of his entire 
imagination ; he exhibited every symptom of being violently in 
love with her; and she—this woman he longed for—had confessed 
her love for him. In this fact certainly there was food for satis- 
faction; and gleams and flashes of the most delicious happiness 
were perpetually illuminating his whole mental landscape with 


The light that never was on sea or land. 


And yet, for all this, he was weary, depressed, and wretched, and 
his heart ached with pain whenever it beat with pleasure. 

‘You entirely fill my thoughts,’ he wrote to Miss Walters, the 
day after her departure; ‘ your image comes to me the first thing 
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in the morning, and leaves me the last thing at night ; and all the 
while you are thus present to me, I am racked with an intense 
care for you—a care so intense that it is sometimes almost agony. 
All my day is one long mute prayer for you, that you may force 
yourself away from everything that is not worthy of you; I shall 
never be at rest till you utterly hate evil—till it revolts you again 
as it once did revolt you. You have said that you love me; but 
you will never love me truly till you love God better than me. As 
to the love of God, I am but a poor guide to you. I feel much 
like a blind man leading the blind. But I have still, in my eyes, 
a glimmering feeble light, and I am trying my best to feel my 
way towards it, and to take you with me. It is no pleasure to me 
to have to write like this. My head is heavy, my eyelids ache 
with sadness. Did I not love you, I could have been well content 
to have been happy with you in sunlit luxury, and to have had no 
longings but such as I could still with kisses. But love is stronger 
than passion, and its demands are limitless, not for the lover, but 
for the loved. My child, that you should care for me is a great 
happiness to me; but it gives me no rest till I know that you care 
for God, and that your eyes can be raised in prayer before they 
appeal to mine. I am saying nothing conventional, I am not try- 
ing to use fine language, when I say that I am consumed with care 
for you. Scales have fallen from my eyes, and I see now, for the 
first time, what the Christian Church means by the love which 
Christ had for men—by His intense desire for their salvation. 
Cynthia, could I only die for you, could I only take all your sins 
on my own head, could I feel the nails in my hands and feet, I 
would gladly do it, so that your soul might be again spotless.’ 

The following letter from Miss Walters came in reply to this: 

‘I should have written to you yesterday, but I am glad I did 
not, since I now have yours to answer. Words can never express 
my sense of what you have been to me. I hope and I think that, 
through you, I may have come to a turning-point in my life. 
But you must not be hard upon me. Even this last letter of yours 
was a little hard. You make so light in it of my human feeling 
for you. Perhaps my view of the matter is essentially a woman’s, 
and for that reason you are not able to understand it. But you 
have such delicate and quick sympathy, that you might if you 
only would. Do not say that you do not care for my loving you, 
till I can be sure I should still love the good were it altogether 
independent of you. I once tried, by myself, and without help, 
to recover my footing before. I had no one then to guide and 
help me; but I set myself all kinds of penances. I fasted—I 
half starved myself; and I did many things in secret which would 
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make you smile if I told you of them. Besides all this, I resolved 
that in the matter of dress I would be as plain and simple as 
possible. I resolved that I would mortify my vanity from morn- 
ing to night. Now you understand the dress you saw me in the 
day I went away. I used to wear that when your friend knew me, 
and to him I seemed a very simple person, in tastes and every- 
thing. It is horrible to me to think how he was deceived in me. 
And now to you, his friend—I have given to you what I could 
never give to him. There is a new element of unhappiness, as if 
there was not enough without it. But I will not talk about that 
now. Well—after all my struggling, I went back again. I need 
not say more; and you will not force me to. That has taught me 
to distrust myself. That has taught me to fear saying I will 
never do so and so again, and has made me long for some one to 
help me who is more strong than I. I wonder if you realize how 
much I do in secret to put your counsels in practice. I think you 
hardly do. I pray as well as I can, though that is but ill. If 
silent sorrow, however, and if wordless struggles are prayer, then 
indeed I have prayed bitterly. I have concentrated my whole 
being into an effort to hate the evil. Believe me, oh, believe me, 
that I am telling the truth to you! I try hard to follow your 
advice ; and you must not be angry with me if I still tell you 
how much I am helped by the thought that it is you who have 
advised me. If my love for you bears good fruit, then may not the 
fruit prove that the tree has some good in it, instead of the tree 
proving that the fruit is worthless! To think that another cares 
for one, that another is interested in one’s best and truest welfare 
—oh, the infinite difference it makes in the daily, the hourly toil 
of climbing upwards! Did not God mean us to love one another ? 
and will He refuse to accept the sacrifice that love has taught us to 
make to Him? Will He not see that, though I do not love Him 
yet, I am learning to love Him through my love for you?’ 

‘One doesn’t learn to be good by magic,’ she wrote in her next 
letter, ‘any more than one swims to shore by magic, if a wave has 
washed one overboard. MayI make a short prayer toyou? Bea 
little more compassionate in your sympathy ; and do not require at 
once from the sinner the highest devotion of the saint. Some day, if 
you will still hold me by the hand, and not let me go, I may be 
able to say what you wish me to say, “ I love God even more than 
I love you; and yet, having learnt to say this, I love you ten- 
fold better than I ever did before.” I may learn to say this, but I 
have not learnt it yet. At present you are my saviour; it is your 
love that sustains me. Do not refuse to help me, because I tell 
you you are my only help; nor leave me to become once more, 
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As one 
Who all in later, sadder age begins 
To war against the ill uses of a life. 
But these from all his life arise and cry— 
Thou hast made us lords, and canst not put us down.’ 


CHAPTER XX. 


Oh love, my love, had you loved but me! 
We had stood as the sure stars stand, and moved 
As the moon moves, loving the world. 


SEVERAL more letters to the same purpose as the above passed 
between Vernon and Miss Walters, during the first few days of 
the latter’s absence. Vernon wished to be satisfied.. He tried to 
think that he was really hard and unreasonable. He tried to 
break or soften what he took for pride in himself, and to become 
persuaded that his poor friend’s present condition of mind was as 
right and hopeful as he had any reason to expect. Meanwhile 
he often visited Stanley, and tried to relieve his feelings by 
long and earnest conversation with him. The priest- was much 
struck by the change that had come over Vernon, and was quite at 
a loss to even guess at the cause of it. His whole manner, his 
whole aspect was changed. There was no light in his eyes, his 
face was pale, and he very rarely smiled. He showed no inclina- 
tion to discuss trifles; but with a sad, dejected earnestness he 
dwelt continually on such subjects as the relation of religious faith 
to the human affections, and the views on the matter taken by the 
Catholic Church. 

On one occasion he said to Stanley, ‘ You told me once, I re- 
member, that to live as a man ought to live, it was a great thing 
to care much for anything. I have often thought about that 
since, but for the life of me I can’t tell what you meant by it. 
The most depraved of men, I suppose, care much for their own 
depravity.’ 

‘I think I added,’ said Stanley, ‘ that I did not speak of selfish 
caring ; and all. the depraved affections are in their essence en- 
tirely selfish. But even the eagerness with which the lowest aims 
are sought is a corruption of what might have been directed to 
the highest. Desire, love, tenderness—these are the very essence 
of the highest life. The lowest life is the highest life inverted.’ 

‘I thought,’ said Vernon, ‘you had been speaking of personal 
affection. Now, as far as I understand the Catholic doctrine, the 
aim of man’s existence is to love and to serve God.’ 

‘ You are perfectly right there.’ 

‘Very well, then—it seems to me that, in caring much for any 
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special person, we are quite as likely to be diverting our hearts 
from God as to be turning them towards Him. I can conceive of 
a human love which should be blessed by the Christian Church 
only as a mutual exhortation to the love and service of God; but 
in so far as it is more than this, in so far as the attention fixes 
itself on the two human personalities concerned with it, it seems 
to me to bea concession to human weakness, not an element of 
Christian strength.’ 

‘You are wrong,’ said Stanley. ‘You may argue your case 
out with the logic of pride, but it is not by argument that God 
reveals the truth to us. nti-religious writers are perpetually 
attacking what ‘they conceive to be the dualism of Christianity ; 
but they attribute to it continually a dualism which it does not 
possess. The Church teaches that God made everything except 
sin. He made man, and He made man’s affections. These human 
affections are the expressions of His will, and, rightly exercised, 
they are in themselves good. There is something holy in our 
love for a brother as a brother, or for a wife as a wife; and these 
are not to be confounded with the love of God, any more than 
they are to be dissevered from it. We are to offer up our whole 
nature to God’s service ; but to offer it up to Him in a fit state, 
He wills that we should keep it healthy by exercise. If you are 
inclined to undervalue the importance of personal, of human affec- 
tion, I would ask you to consider the affection demanded of us 
for our Saviour asa man. There is the great example of what 
you would make so light of. There, humanly speaking, is the 
chief source of the power of our religion on humanity. The deep 
calls to the deep; the creature to the Creator.’ 

Vernon tried to draw comfort from such conversations as these; 
he tried to convince himself that his anxiety was overstrained and 
needless. He tried to set Miss Walters on a pedestal, as a saint, 
and to persuade himself that he had little of value to teach her, 
but very much to be taught by her. Such attempts were in vain, 
however. Her own letters spoke continually in self-condemnation ; 
they begged of him still to remain as a mental help to her: and 
he felt convinced that, however true might be what Stanley said, 
it did but apply partially to the special case in question. His 
sadness, his anxiety remained still unrelieved. Indeed, as the 
days went on, it continued to grow upon him. ‘Be kind to me, 
be good to me,’ his correspondent often wrote in her letters; «I 
am not safe yet. I might so easily slip away again.’ 

‘What shall I do?’ Vernon daily thought to himself. ‘I feel 
like a man trying to save some one from drowning, who, instead 
of even attempting to swim herself, keeps begging me to do nothing 
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with my own arms but embrace her.’ A dull despair and an 
intense solicitude were the two feelings which took possession of 
him. All his days and a long part of his nights seemed but one 
long vigil, consumed in dreary prayer. 

In this state of mind he was one day walking along the road 
that led to the great Hétel, when a carriage went quickly past 
him, but in another moment drew up sharply, whilst a musical 
female voice exclaimed to him, ‘ Mr. Vernon !’ 

He started like a man roused from a heavy dream, and found 
himself face to face with a friend whose very existence he had 
almost forgotten. It was the Duchess. Her Grace was apparently 
in the very best of spirits, and an air seemed to breathe from her 
of a bright and sunny worldliness. She had arrived in the Hotel, 
she said, two days ago; everything was being put into order as 
fast as possible, and that very evening some of her guests were to 
arrive. 

‘Now, you are the very man,’ she said, ‘who can be of the 
greatest help to me. You must come and advise me about my 
flowers and screens and pictures. Jump into the carriage and 
drive back with me. There are lots of things to be done in 
the drawing-rooms; and the servants will, of course, put everything 
in the wrong place unless there is some one there to look after 
them.’ 

When they arrived at the Hotel all was life and animation. 
Vernon, who had been in the building before, could hardly 
believe his eyes, such a change had come over the interior. The 
rooms, hitherto so desolate-looking, had now an air at once of 
homeliness and of luxury. The large entrance-hall was green with 
palm-trees, bright with flowers, and glittering here and there with 
the largest of Valluris vases. Oriental rugs were strewn on the 
marble floor; bright portiéves draped draughty doorways. Books, 
photograph-frames, and a thousand other knick-knacks were dis- 
posed everywhere. An unmistakably English butler and groom- 
of-the-chambers imparted to the scene [a dignity all their own, 
and were supported in their office by several powdered footmen. 
As the Duchess and Vernon passed through the hall, these latter 
domestics were roused into special activity, as first to one and 
then to another their mistress conveyed some quick order or repri- 
mand, ‘ Put that plant nearer the wall;’ ‘ Where are you going 
with those Venetian glasses?’ ‘ How often have I told you that 
those doors are never to be left open!’ In answer to which rose 
a subdued chorus on all sides of ‘ Yes, your Grace,’ and ‘ No, your 
Grace.’ 

‘ Now, Mr. Vernon,’ said the Duchess, ‘ you must come and look 
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at the drawing-room —or rather, I should say, one of the drawing- 
rooms; for I can assure you our splendour here is quite palatial, 
and we have five or six of them. There,’ she said as they entered, 
‘it’s getting to look liveable ; but there are still some screens and 
things here that I want a little advice about.’ 

‘My! Mr. Vernon, and is this you again?’ exclaimed a lady, 
suddenly raising herself from the depths of a deep arm-chair. It 
was none other than Mrs. Grantly, looking the picture of piquant 
languor, and arranged in the most charming of tea-gowns, ‘I 
guess, Duchess,’ she said, ‘I am just tired out. I’ve been around 
for the last two hours, showing Barnes where to place the flowers.’ 

The mention of fatigue was an instant signal for tea; and 
with the tea came a large budget of letters. ‘ You must excuse 
me, Mr. Vernon,’ said the Duchess, as she tore open envelope after 
envelope, and glanced rapidly at the contents; ‘ but these are all, 
or most of them, from our expected guests; and I must see at once 
who are coming and who are not. Well,’ she went on presently, 
when the work of inspection was over, ‘and now I must tell you 
something more of our programme. Montey Moreton comes to- 
morrow, and I need hardly tell you that that means private thea- 
tricals. The day after, we expect Octavius Stuart, laden with 
treasures for a cotillon; and that means not only a ball, but a 
fancy ball. These are our two useful bachelors; and you, Mr. 
Vernon—a clever young man like you—we shall want you to put 
into the pool also. The Duke and Duchess of Ulster will be here 
soon in their new steam yacht, with a large party on board, and 
we shall have little short of thirty in the house ; so altogether we 
shall be a very lively colony.’ She then ran over the names of a 
number of her coming visitors; declared, with a laugh, that she 
could not remember the rest, and wound up with saying that 
Lord Whiston and one of his girls would be arriving almost 
instantly. 

When the Duchess came to a pause, Mrs. Grantly opened fire 
on Vernon, and began to ask him about Miss Walters. ‘ We all 
thought you were very far gone that evening,’ she said, ‘ when we 
saw you drive off together.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Duchess, ‘if it hadn’t been for the old lady, it 
would have been for all the world like a runaway match. But 
there’s a great deal in that if, luckily. By the way, I must call 
upon Lady Walters; and the beautiful young lady, Mr. Vernon, 
I must have her for my fancy ball, and also for some tableaux. 
Do you think she would come? For I must say, you know, that 
she’s a little forbidding to talk to.’ There was much more small- 
talk of this description, but it was put an end to by a sound in 
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the outer hall; and a moment after, Lord Whiston entered with 
his tall, handsome daughter. They had left London only two days 
before, and were full of the latest news, both social and political. 
Lord Whiston was a man who had been everywhere, and his ac- 
quaintance comprised nearly every one in Europe who was in any 
way distinguished either by fame or fashion. He was remarkable, 
with all this, for three qualities which are very rarely united in a 
man who courts the world—penetration, humour, and an extreme 
generosity of judgment. The two former gave weight to the latter ; 
and the latter took away all their terrors from the former. The 
daughter, Miss Bramwell, was in many ways like her father, 
equally devoted to society, and equally qualified to add charm and 
brightness to it. 

With the arrival of this pair there seemed to have arrived 
also, not only news of London, but the London world itself. The 
air of Mayfair was suddenly breathing in the drawing-room. Lord 
Whiston had known Vernon long, and expressed the greatest sur- 
prise and pleasure at finding him at the Cap de Juan. ‘ He’s not 
my guest, however,’ said the Duchess, ‘he’s only my neighbour ; 
for he has a beautiful villa of his own close at hand. I’ve not 
seen it myself yet ; but I’m going to invade it one of these days, 
whether I’m asked or not.’ 

‘Invade it to-night,’ exclaimed Vernon. ‘ Will you? Come 
all, and dine with me. There’s plenty to eat in the house; I 
happen to know that; and if I have one thing to boast of, it is 
my chef.’ 

This proposition took them all by storm, and, after some little 
discussion for form’s sake, it was assented to. At eight o’clock, 
upon Vernon’s quiet gravel there was heard a grinding of carriage 
wheels and the pawing of horses’ hoofs, and the Duchess and her 
friends appeared punctually. The whole party were charmed with 
everything—with the villa, the furniture, the dinner, the wine, 
and the host. Afterwards in the library Lord Whiston went to 
the book-shelves, and one by one began to examine the volumes. 
His eye then fell upon the writing-table, which was strewn with a 
number of papers. ‘ Once,’ he said to Vernon, ‘it was your great 
ambition to be an author. I hope from all this that the ambition 
is not dead in you.’ Vernon had that morning, to beguile his 
hours of weariness, been looking over some sheets of a crude novel 
of his boyhood. ‘ What you see there,’ he said to Lord Whiston, 
‘is, I think, my last attempt.’ ‘God bless my soul!’ said his 
lordship, and at once sat down to turn over the manuscripts. The 
ladies meanwhile had not been idle. They had been examining 
albums, and sipping coffee ; and Miss Bramwell at last had opened 
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the small piano. Vernon begged her to sing; he knew some of 
her songs well. She complied readily, and one after another she 
sang what best suited her—the lightest and brightest of French 
love songs, half badinage and half sentiment. 

As soon, however, as a pause came, Lord Whiston effectively 
‘recalled attention to himself. He was seated at Vernon’s desk, 
with his spectacles on his nose, and the papers already. mentioned 
in his hands. All of a sudden he began to read aloud. 

‘¢¢ Why should a man wince at the sight of his inmost thoughts ? 
Is he not a coward if he does not dare confront them? I ama 
coward ; I wince, and I hold back; false shame overcomes me—” 
Upon my word, Vernon, this is extremely good. You ought to 
publish this.’ 

Vernon had at first not recognised what it was that Lord 
Whiston was reading; but he now realised that it was his own 
confessions. ‘That’s nothing of mine,’ he exclaimed hurriedly. 
‘It is only a copy of something that I made the other day for a 
friend. I fear it is strictly private, and I should never have left 
it out.’ 

Lord Whiston, much disappointed, at once relinquished the 
papers; and shortly afterwards the guests took their departure. 


Cuarter XXI. 


Life’s night comes down, let him never come tack to us. 


Tux events of that afternoon and evening had a singular effect 
upon Vernon. Since his acquaintance with Miss Walters, it was 
as though every day he had been journeying deeper into the hidden 
places of life; and the world on the surface, with its laughter, and 
noise, and sunlight, had grown faint and unreal asa dream. And 
now, of a sudden, it had once again surrounded him. Sounds, 
which it seemed he had for ever said good-bye to, once more 
assailed his ears, and mixed themselves grotesquely with those 
other voices to which only he had of late been listening. He felt 
as though two worlds had come into collision, and he were sur- 
rounded by the dissolving fragments of both of them. ‘The world 
of prayer, of thought, and of aspiration—the world in which sin 
seemed the one calamity, and pure communion with God the one 
success worth struggling for; and the world, on the other hand, of 
balls, and of private theatricals, of Duchesses, of French love songs, 
and the gay gossip of Mayfair. These two worlds seemed to have 
struck and wrecked each other, and each seemed equally unreal. 

So Vernon felt when he lay down to rest; so he felt, too, when 
he awoke the next morning. But next morning there was a new 
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phase in the feeling. The world which had thus again come back 
to him seemed now to have brought with it a breath of grateful 
air. In some way or other it had relieved and lightened him, and 
his heart went out towards it. The thought almost shaped itself 
into words, ‘I have for one day escaped from my burden. I have 
climbed up out of a charnel-house, and have breathed the free air 
of heaven.’ 

He was first conscious of this change of disposition when he 
began to write his usual daily letter to Miss Walters. His words 
and thoughts would not flow freely, as hitherto. The intense 
solicitude which had racked him for days into misery was more 
or less relaxed. It was not that his intention for a moment 
wavered. He was still resolved, as much as ever, to help her ; but 
he was now master of the resolve, the resolve was no longer master 
of him. He was not happy, he had not become light-hearted. 
He was in some ways more wretched than ever; but a vision of 
happiness, a vision of gay spirits, had, like a gleam of sunshine, 
once more broken across his life. ‘Ah, Cynthia, Cynthia,’ he 
thought, ‘ why do you compel me to be serious ? Could I only be 
sure that you had recovered your own natural strength, that you 
were strong and confident in your own self-respect, how happily 
we might walk together. Our fears, our hopes, our anxieties need 
not be kept always on the stretch. What could I not give to be 
able to laugh again without an aching heart!’ The consciousness 
of such feeling in himself had, so far as he knew, one effect only. 
It. turned his moral devotion to Miss Walters from an impulse into 
a conscious duty. Because he found some difficulty in writing to 
her, he did but give to his letter more finesse, more laborious con- 
sideration. 

A day or two passed by in this way. Vernon’s intercourse 
with the Duchess’s party continued, and he grew more and more 
reaccustomed to his old way of living. His deeper thoughts, 
however, were still consecrated to Miss Walters; and his days now 
seemed divided into two parts, one of which was spent in the 
upper air, the other in a hushed, solemn crypt, which was sacred to 
her image. 

We are, however, proverbially the worst judges of the effects 
of our own actions, or the aspect of our own characters; and 
Vernon was surprised when, in the course of a few more days, 
Miss Walters wrote as follows to him: 

‘You remember,’ she said, ‘at our first meeting, how you gave 
me a description of the sort of man I should find in you. “I 
have no constancy,” you told me, “no continuity of purpose, with 
regard either to things or people. My interests collapse and 
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escape me, as one sees a cat’s do when it is chasing a butterfly.” 
You said you should wish your friends to remember this fact; and 
I have done as you asked me. I have remembered it. And I 
think I begin to see that you did not do yourself an injustice. I 
have been reading between the lines of your letters lately, and I 
can feel a change coming over them. I can’t tell you where it 
is. You write still as kindly—even as lovingly as ever. But my 
instincts, as you already know, are very quick; and my instincts 
tell me this—that you, though you do not yet know it, are getting 
tired of me. I do not complain. I know I am not worthy to 
keep you: and yet you cannot wonder if I feel it a little bitterly, 
when I see my last hope in this world, and for aught I know in 
another, slipping so soon—so soon away from me. My aunt and 
I are coming back in a day or two. 

‘A letter has been sent on to us from your dear friend the 
Duchess, to ask us to come to her fancy ball. I think we shall go. 
I have a dress with me which I once wore in Florence; and I shall 
have it done up at Nice, where we stop for a night on our way 
back. Of course you will go. I expect you will find it very amusing. 

‘I am sorry to have to write as I have done. It took me 
some time to bring myself to do so; but it is best to be quite 
honest, at least with the people one is fond of.’ 

This letter was to Vernon an utterly unexpected blow, and it 
put his affairs into yet another posture. Its immediate result was 
to rouse his wish to help her to a greater intensity than it had 
ever reached before. He seized his pen at once, and never before 
in writing to her had his advice and his entreaties flowed from 
him with such directness and simple intensity. By the next day, 
however, he had thought the matter over, and his heart could not 
deny that there was some truth in her charge. It was, however, 
only a half truth. It was not, as she said it was, that he had 
grown weary of a burden, but that he had found it more heavy to 
bear than he had ever thought it would be. He waited with 
eagerness for her answer to his last, and in due time it came. 

‘T understand you,’ the letter said, ‘better than you under- 
stand yourself. I respect you for what you are. I am grateful 
for what you have tried to do for me; and I forgive you for what 
you have failed to do. I might write pages in answer to yours, 
but I should be only expanding what I have just said. You will 
think this abrupt, strange, and unjustified. Well, did not our 
confidence begin abruptly? I shall never regret that it did begin. 
I trust you absolutely. You are only—I don’t know what to say 
—you are only not more than human, You are not, you will not 
be, my saviour,’ 
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Meanwhile the Duchess’s party had been gathering fast to- 
gether, and preparations for the fancy ball were going on apace. 
The house party and the party from the yacht made up nearly 
forty, and about a hundred were to arrive by special train from 
Nice and Cannes. Vernon had been in daily intercourse with the 
world at the great Hotel; and the more unquiet and anxious grew 
his inward life, the more keen was the fervent zest with which he 
mixed in that bright society. Some pleasant amusement was 
arranged for every day. Sometimes it was a picnic, sometimes an 
expedition in the yacht, sometimes a journey to Monte Carlo; or, 
failing any of these, there was always lawn-tennis; and in the 
evening there were cards, dancing, and often impromptu acting. 
But for Vernon, when this last letter reached him, all the pleasure 
disappeared from such festivities. He felt almost as if he were a 
criminal—as if some great trust had been committed to him, and 
he had fraudulently proved false to it. And yet, he could not tell 
what he had done wrong. That Miss Walters had received 
from his letters an impression true to some extent he certainly 
could not doubt. The brightness of the world certainly had at- 
tracted him. It had come to him like fresh air and sunshine; 
and it had been little short of rapture to him to be able to laugh 
gaily and talk lightly again. He could not deny, too, that 
amongst the fair guests of the Duchess there were several whose 
good graces he had found some pleasure in winning. He had felt 
himself to be popular; he had felt himself to be fit for the world. 
He had felt himself to be liked by many; and he had found this a 
refreshing change after having been loved: by one. He acknow- 
ledged all this to himself; but was there, he asked, any wrong in 
it? Miss Walters, before her return, wrote once more to him; 
and what she wrote proved some answer to his questionings. 

‘You know,’ her letter ran, ‘how little sanguine I have been 
about my own case. I felt sure that I needed more than I could 
rightly hope that you would give me. The intense, the tender 
devotion that you have shown for me and for my welfare—I know 
that they were as true as true could be. Iam not one of those 
unjust women who say that a feeling cannot be true because it 
does not last for ever. We do not judge of bad feelings in that 
way. Why should we judge so of good ones? No; I believe that 
you have had at heart my welfare in the truest and best of ways. 
I believe that you have loved, and that you do love me. Were I 
other than I am—were I only now what I once might have been, 
we might have been happy all our lives together. It is my fault, it 
is not yours, that what has happened, has happened. Iam speaking 
deliberately, and with the conviction that I speak truth, when I 
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say that the only love, the only devotion that could have saved and 
redeemed me would have been a devotion too sad and sorrowful 
for your bright nature to have endured it. 


Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel. 


—I am not applying that line to you, but somehow or other you 
suggested it. What I would say with regard to you is, who ex- 
pects a swallow to carry a millstone ? I in life should be a mill- 
stone hung about your neck. You could not lift me. There is 
nothing left for you but to spread your wings and leave me. 

‘T have not formed this judgment of you from your own letters 
only. I have heard of you from athird person—a person I cannot 
endure, and who, I am sure, said what she did say out of a more or 
less defined ill-nature. The person I speak of was Mrs. Crane, 
who tells me that she lunched and spent a day at the Duchess’s; 
and seems to have kept a sharp eye on your doings. There are 
several things she told me which I, of course, do not believe for one 
instant. But, subtracting the falsehood, I could easily see the 
truth. I could see how, as the world and its brightness once more 
came back to you, your letters to me grew not less kind, not less 
purely intentioned, but shorter and less earnest. If a man would 
really redeem a woman, she must be all in all to him. That is a 
truth, dear friend, you have not learnt yet. I think—yes, I think 
that, had I been different, I might perhaps have taught it to you. 
But never mind. The dream is over. Had it been longer, the 
awakening would have been harder to bear even than it is. After 
all, what does it matter? You know many women as bad as Iam, 
perhaps even worse, and you think their company pleasant enough, 
and you never waste a tragic thought on them. 

‘Well, we have talked about the world. It will be in the 
world that we next meet. The fancy ball is the day after to- 
morrow, and we do not return till that evening. We shall meet 
again there. I wonder if you will recognise me. 

*I told you Mrs. Crane had been over here. So has some one 
else too, Ah me!’ 


CuapTreR XXII. 


Will it find us grown thinner or fatter, 
Or fonder of wrong or of right, 

Or married or buried? No matter, 
Good night to the season, good night. 


Miss Watters in her letter had spoken no more than the 
truth. Until the ball, Vernon was unable to see her. But his 
thoughts meanwhile could never let her alone. What should he 
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think of her? what of himself? He was perplexed, bewildered, 
miserable. The afternoon before the ball he spent with Stanley, 
and talked long and earnestly with him on our influence over 
others, and the responsibility that such influence lays on us. His 


acquaintance with Miss Walters was the first incident in his life 


that made such influence a reality to him. He had recognised 
then the momentous issues that might hang on his own conduct. It 
had seemed to him that it was in his competence to shape for good or 
evil the entire future life of another; and he had resolved with the 
most intense sincerity that he would rouse himself to the utmost. 
Love, in the ordinary sense of the word, had been merged in a 
moral passion. It had become solicitude rather than love. And 
now, he could hardly tell why, the whole of this new mental fabric 
seemed to have fallen to ruins. What, he wondered, had Mrs, 
Crane said about him? And in his mind he taxed her instantly 
with malicious lying. Then he tried honestly to look at his own 
late behaviour with the eyes of an outsider, and he began to sus- 
pect that, looked at in such a way, it might possibly have appeared 
in a light that might justify Miss Walters’ view of him. As for 
the malice, why should Mrs. Crane be malicious? So fer as she 
could tell, Miss Walters had no interest in him. Then he fell 
wondering over the closing words of the letter—‘ I told you Mrs. 
Crane had been over here. So has some one else too. Ah me!’ 
Who was the some one else ? What did it all mean? 

By the time the evening came, his excitement and his be- 
wilderment had grown a physical pain to him. His fancy dress 
seemed a hateful and degrading mockery, and he several times 
had thoughts of remaining away altogether. How could he bear 
to make a fool of himself outwardly, when his whole inward being 
was as dark as death itself, and concerned with as serious issues ? 
But to remain away was even more hard than to go; so he over- 
came his reluctance and put on his costume. It was a relief to 
him now, beyond any of his expectations, that this was quiet both 
in form and colour, and required no alteration or (as he would now 
have called it) disfigurement of his face. He found something in 
it, when he put it on, which even harmonised with his feelings. 
It was copied from a picture he had—one probably not quite 
accurate—of a Calabrian peasant, who might have been half 
bandit also, for in the belt there was along knife and a pistol. 
The colour of the whole was sombre, and had he walked by day- 
light in it amongst any Southern crowd he might almost have 
escaped notice. 

He had already, before he left his villa, heard much rumbling 
of carriages, and when he reached the Duchess’s most of the guests 
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had arrived. The scene that greeted him was certainly very 
brilliant. The drive through the gardens was lined with coloured 
lamps, some placed on the ground, others hanging from the great 
fronds of the palm-trees. All round the hotel were burning 
coloured fires, which sent luminous fumes softly floating into the 
air, and which made the building look like the work of enchant- 
ment—a mystery of cloud and marble. Everything inside was in 
keeping with the external aspect. Flowers, lights, palm-trees, and 
a motley moving crowd in gorgeous many-coloured dresses, broke, 
as he entered, on his bewildered eyes. The Duchess was standing 
near the ball-room door. He exchanged a few words with her, 
and she rallied him on the severity of his appearance. But while 
she was speaking he caught another sound, which at once arrested 
his attention. It was the voice of Colonel Stapleton. Vernon did 
but catch a few words, but those few were enough. ‘The fact is, 
my dear fellow,’ the Colonel was saying to some friend close to 
him, ‘ I’ve been away from Nice for these last few days—and, of all 
places in the world, at San Remo.’ 

The Duchess caught the Colonel’s voice also, and at once 
called to him. ‘ Well,’ she said, ‘and where is she ?’ 

‘ Coming, Duches:,’ said the Colonel gaily. ‘She caught her 
hair in a fallen branch, and has just gone into the cloak-room to 
have it put straight again.’ 

‘We're talking, Mr. Vernon,’ said the Duchess, ‘ of your friend 
Miss Walters. If you haven’t seen her yet, I can tell you, ycu 
should at once go and look at her. We had expected, you know, 
that we should have had you in attendance on her, instead of our 
fat friend here. Look, now-—there she is, with a dozen men round 
her already. Go at: once and talk to her.’ 

Vernon looked as the Duchess bade him, and there Miss 
Walters was; but for some time he was rooted to the spot. His 
limbs seeme.] to be giving way under him. He couid not move 
an inch. What he had heard since he entered the ball-room had, 
it seemed, petrified him. A hideous, an incredible history had 
been conveyed to him in a few careless sentences. 

‘Can't you see her ?’ said the Duchess, as she was turning away 
to speak to a new arrival. ‘There she is; I believe she calls her- 
self “a snow-drop.” ’ 

Thus urged, Vernon moved stupidly forwards to the place 
where Miss Walters was. Her face, as he watched her talking, 
seemed to be full of animation, more full than usual. Her clear 
spiritual beauty was more striking than ever. She was all in 
white. Her dress was trimmed with snow-drops, and she wore a 
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wreath of the same flower. No wonder she was the centre of an 
admiring circle. 

Vernon joined the group, forcing his way int» it with a some- 
thing that, had he been less preoccupied, he would have felt to 
have been almost roughness. But he could think of no such 
trifles now. He moved like a somnambulist more than a waking 
person. In a moment Miss Walters caught his eye. She 
advanced in a marked way to meet him, and the others perforce 
had unwillingly to disperse themselves. ‘Come with me,’ she said, 
‘to that window for a moment. I can talk to you only for a 
moment now.’ 

‘Only for a moment!’ he exclaimed. ‘Good God, Cynthia, 
tell me what is this that has happened to you!’ 

‘Be in this window,’ she said, ‘at half past eleven. I can’t 
talk to you now— not with all these people about me; and I can’t 
get away before. But be here, then, and we will go for a little 
into the garden. Remember the place. That door close by the 
ladies’ dressing-room. I shall escape then on pretence of finding 
a smelling-bottle, and shall be with you, unobserved, in an instant. 
Don’t talk to me to-night in public if you can help it. I don’t 
think I could bear it. Now—go away, and amuse yourself. I 
know you have many friends here.’ 

They went back to the throng, and were almost instantly parted 
in it. But Vernon was utterly unable to collect his wits to talk, 
and he could hardly reply coherently to the commonest greetings 
or inquiries. Before long he had found the scene unendurable, 
and he escaped by himself into the garden. The walksabout the 
house were too bright with lamps. What he wished for was silence 
and darkness. He found his way into a by-path, and slowly paced 
up and down in meditation, waiting wretchedly for the appointed 
time to arrive. On Miss Walters herself he could hardly bear to 
let his thoughts rest; but the image, if not the thought of her, 
was continually present to him. His thoughts, however, found 
another object, and this was Colonel Stapleton. His whole being 
grew concentrated into a hatred of this man, and indications of the 
feeling came now and then to the surface, in the shape of broken 
mutterings: ‘May God in heaven for ever damn and curse him! 
May he writhe for ever in torment, and may no mercy ever be 
shown to him!’ Such were the sounds that came from his lips 
half audibly ; and in the bitterness of their spirit, and the elaborate 
ingenuity of their form, they might easily have rivalled any 
medisval anathema. He was roused by-and-by, however, by hear- 
ing a step behind him, and in another instant a hand was laid on 
his shoulder, and a rough voice was ordering him to be off and about 
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his business. The stranger addressed him in a mixture of French 
and English—the former broken, the latter coarse. The meaning 
of the incident presently became clear. The man was one of the 
house servants, and Vernon in his peasant’s dress had been seen 
and mistaken for some suspicious character; nor, when he cast 
a glance down at his garments, could he much wonder at what had 
happened. The servant departed with many apologies, and some 
suppressed amusement ; and Vernon, annoyed at the interruption, 
went back towards the house. He consulted his watch. Time 
had passed faster than he had thought possible. It was a few 
minutes after half past eleven. He hastened to the appointed 
window, from which a flight of steps led down into the garden, 
and there Miss Walters was. She had plainly been waiting. She 
was looking about her anxiously. He ascended a step or two. 
She came down to meet him. ‘ You are too late,’ she said ina 
low tone. 

‘Too late!’ he echoed. 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘Some one else has discovered that I was 
about to escape into the garden. It is with difficulty that I 
have secured ten minutes or so, alone. He will be looking for me 
presently. I told him I would remain here. But come now, let 
us move away quickly. The time is short, for wherever I go 
I know he is sure to find me. At the end of the straight terrace 
there is a bench—take me to that.’ 

They passed down the walk in silence, nor did either speak 

until they had sat down together. Then Vernon very gently put 
his arm round her waist, and tried to draw her to himself. But 
she would not permit of it.. ‘No,’ she said passionately, ‘that 
must never happen again. Iam not fit for you. We know both 
of us—we have quite agreed by this time—that I am not fit for 
you.’ 
‘ ‘ Cynthia,’ he exclaimed, ‘ tell me what all this means! who is 
it that is coming to look for you here? Who is it that is sosure to 
find you? I know who you mean—no, I need not ask his name. 
But, for heaven’s sake, tell me—what have I done, that you should 
go away from me—me whom you love—from me to him ?—it 
pollutes even my lips to so much as speak of him. He can never 
—surely this is not possible—have recovered his old influence, his 
old r 

She turned towards him, and with a quick, painful gasp ex- 
claimed, ‘ He has recovered everything !’ 

There was a long silence. Neither looked at the other. By- 
and-by Vernon again turned to her, but her eyes were closed; and 
though he spoke to her, she could not face him. He took her 
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hand, and she did not withdraw it. He again spoke to her, but 
she gave him no answer; and he then saw plainly that she had 
fainted. He tried to revive her by fanning her, but this produced 
no effect. He then bethought himself of a fountain close at hand, 
and he hurried off to dip his handkerchief in the water. On his 
way, however, he heard a sound of footsteps; and he stood aside 
for a moment, under the shadow of a cypress-tree, to listen. The 
sound came nearer. It was a man’s firm tread. He was walking 
slowly ; and presently Vernon caught, whistled softly and carelessly, 
a fragment of a vulgar song, popular in London Music-halls. A 
moment later, and the figure of the new-comer was visible; and 
it was Colonel Stapleton. The moon shone full on his face—on 
the sleek, blonde moustache, the well-trimmed beard, and the 
waterish grey eyes, with their somewhat puffy lids. The light 
fell too on his well-shaped hands, and glittered on their heavy 
gold rings. At the first sight of him Vernon was, as it were, 
fascinated. His eyes fastened upon the Colonel; his teeth were 
set; his hands clenched themselves, till the nails tore the palms. 
In another instant, like a wild beast, he had sprung out of the 
shadow, and his hand was on the Colonel’s throat. Vernon was of 
the two the far stronger man. The other was utterly unable to 
free himself from the grasp of his unrecognised assailant, who 
seemed incapable of uttering a word, but whose shadowed face was 
fixed on him. The Colonel knew instantly the strength of the 
grasp that held him. He made no effort to free himself, nor did 
he seem in any degree to lose his presence of mind. What he did 
was the work of an instant. He rapidly put his hand in his 
pocket, ard, drawing out the revolver which, on the morning 
of the excursion to Grasse, Miss Walters had so much admired, 


lie shot his aSsailant dead. 
& : (The End.) 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 639 Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Architectural Styles, A Handbook of. 


From the German of A, ROSENGARTEN by W. CoLLetr-SANnars. 


Crown 8vo, with Portrait and Facsimile, cloth extra, 75. Od. 


Artemus Ward’s Works: 


The Works of CHARLES FARRER BROWNE, better known as ARTEMUS 
WARD. With Portrait, Facsimi:e of Handwriting, &c, 











2 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
Bardsley (Rev. C. W.), Works by: 


English Surnames: Their Sources and Significations. By 
CHARLES Wareinc Barpstey, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature. By CHARLES W. 
Barpstey. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Bankers, A Handbook of London; 


With some Account of their Predecessors, the Early Goldsmiths ; toge- 
ther with Lists of Bankers from 1677 to 1876. By F.G. HILTON PRICE. 


A New Editioa, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Bartholomew Fair, Memoirs of. 
By Henry Morey. New Edition, with One Hundred Illustrations. 








Imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt and gilt édges, 21s. per volume. 


Beautiful Pictures by British Artists: 
A Gathering of Favourites from our Picture Galleries. In Two Series, 
The First SERIES including Examples by WILKIE, CONSTABLE, 
TURNER, MULREADY, LANDSEER, MACLISE, E. M. WARD, FRITH, 
Sir JOHN GILBERT, LESLIE, ANSDELL, MAaRCuS STONE, Sir NOEL 
Paton, FAED, EYRE CROWE, GAVIN O'NEIL, and MADOx BROWN, 
The SECOND SERIES containing Pictures by ARMITAGE, FAED, 
GOoopALL, HEMSLEY, HORSLEY, MARKS, NICHOLLS, Sir NOEL 
PATON, PICKERSGILL, G, SMITH, MARCUS STONE, SOLOMON, 
STRAIGHT, E. M. WARD, and WARREN. 
All engraved on Steel in the highest style of An. Edited, with 
Notices of the Artists, by SYDNEY ARMYTAGE, M.A, 


“ This book is well got up, and good engravings by Feens, Lumb Stocks, and 
others, bring back to us Royal Academy Exhibitions of past years.” —TimgEs. 


Small 4to, green and gold, 6s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 75. 6d. 


Bechstein’s As Pretty as Seven, 
And other German Stories. Collected by LUDWIG BECHSTEIN. With 
Additional Tales by the Brothers Grimm, and 1oo Illustrations by 
RICHTER. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE NEW REPUBLIC.” 


Belgravia for January, 1881, 
Price One Shilling, contained the First Parts of Three New Serials, 
viz. “= 
zx. A ROMANCE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, by W. H. MALLOCK, 
Author of ‘‘ The New Republic.” 
2. JosePH’s COAT, by D. CHristrE Murray, Author of ‘A Life's 
Atonement.” With Illustrations by F. BARNARD. 
3. Rounp ABouT ETON AND HARROW, by ALFRED RIMMER. With 
numerous Illustrations. . 
*,* The FORTY-THIRD Volume of BELGRAVIA, elegantly bound 
iw crimson cloth, full gilt side and back, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d., is now 
veady,— Handsome Cases for binding volumes can be had at 25. each, 
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Demy 8vo, Illustrated, uniform in size for binding. 


Blackburn’s (Henry) Art Handbooks: 
Academy Notes, 1875; With 40 Illustrations. 1s. 
Academy Notes, 1876. With 107 Illustrations. 15, 
Academy Notes, 1877. . With 143 Illustrations. 1s. 
Academy Notes, 1878. ‘With 150 Illustrations, 1s, 
Academy Notes, 1879, With 146 Illustrations, 15. 
Academy Notes, 1880. With 126 Illustrations, 1s, 
Grosvenor Notes, 1878. With 68 Illustrations. 1s. 
Grosvenor Notes, 1879. With 60 Illustrations. Is, 
Grosvenor Notes, 1880. With 56 Illustrations. 1s. 
Pictures at the Paris Exhibition, 1878. 80 Illustrations. 


Pictures at South Kensington. (The Raphael Cartoons, Sheep- 
shanks Collection, &c.) With 70 Illustrations. xs. 


The English Pictures at the National:Gallery, With 114 


Illustrations. zs. 

The Old Masters at the National Gallery. 128 Illusts. 15. 6d. 

Academy Notes, 1875-'79. Complete in One Volume, with 
nearly 600 Illustrations in Facsimiie. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 

A Complete Illustrated Catalogue to the National Gallery. 
With Notes by Henry BLacksuRrn, and aaa Illustrations. Demy 8vo 
cloth limp, 25. 

UNIFORM WITH “ACADEMY NOTES.” 

Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1878. 117 Illustrations. 15, 

Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1879. 125 Illustrations, 1s. 

Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1880. 114 Illustrations, 15, 

Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1878. 95 Illusts, 1s. 

Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1879. too IlIlusts. 1s. 

Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1880. 120 Illusts. 1s. 

Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool, 1878. 112 Illusts. 1. 

Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool, 1879. 100 IIlusts. 1s, 

Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool, 1880. 1oo Illusts. 15. 

Royal Manchester Institution Notes, 1878. 88 Illustrations, 15. 

Society of Artists Notes, Birmingham, 1878. 95 Illusts. 15. 

Children of the Great City. By F. W. Lawson. With Fac- 
simile Sketches by the Artist. Demy 8vo, 1s. 


Folio, half-bound boards, India Proofs, 21s, 


Blake (William) : 


Etchings from his Works. By W. B. Scott. With descriptive Text. 
“ The best side of Blake’s work is given here, and makes a really attractive 


volume, which all can enjoy. . . . The etching is of the best kind, more refined 
and delicate than the original work.” —SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 
Boccaccio’s Decameron ; 


or, Ten Days’ Entertainment. Translated into English, with an Intro- 
duction by THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S,A. With Portrait, and 
STOTHARD’S beautiful Copperplates, 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Bowers’ (G.) Hunting Sketches: 
Canters in Crampshire. By G. Bowers. I. Gallops from 
Gorseborough. II. Scrambles with Scratch Packs. III. Studies with 

Stag Hounds. Oblong 4to, half-bound boards, 21s. 
Leaves from a Hunting Journal. By G. Bowers. Coloured in 
facsimile of the originals. Obtong 4to, Talf. bound, 2ts. ne 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 


Brand’s Observations on Popular Antiquities, 
chiefly Illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and 
Superstitions. With the Additions of Sir HENRY ELLIs. An entirely 

___New and Revised Edition, with fine full-page Illustrations. — 


Bret Harte, Works by: 
Bret Harte’s Collected Works. Arranged and Revised by the 
Author. Complete in Five Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
Vol. I. Comprete Pozticat ANe Dramatic Works. With Steel Plate 
Portrait, and an Introduction by the Author. 

Vol. II, Eartter Papers—Luck or Roarinc Camp, and other Sketches 
—BouEMIAN Papers—SPANISH and AMERICAN LEGENDS. 

Vol. III, TaLes oF THE ARGONAUTS—EASTERN SKETCHES. 


Vol. IV. Gasriet Conroy. 
Vol. V. Strorrzs—ConpEnseD Novets, &c. 


The Select Works of Bret Harte, in Prose and Poetry. With 
Introductory Essay by J. M. BELLEW, Portrait of the Author, and 50 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 

An Heiress of Red Dog, and other Stories. By Bret HARTE. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By ee HarTE. Fcap. 
8vo, picture cover, rs. ; crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp, and other Sketches. By BRET 
Harte. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By Bret HarTE. Fcap. 8vo, picture 
cover, 1s. ; cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

‘Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with full-page Portraits, 45. 6d. 


Brewster’s (Sir David) Martyrs of Science. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Astronomical Plates, 45. 6d. 
Brewster’s (Sir D.) More Worlds than One, 

the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian. 
THE STOTHARD BUNYAN.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 


Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With 17 beautiful Steel Plates by 
_STOTHARD, engraved by GooDALL ; and numerous Woodcuts. 


Demy 8v0, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Burton’s The Anatomy of Melancholy : 
What it is; its Kinds, Causes, Symptoms, Prognostics, and several 
Cures of it. In Three Partitions; with their several Sections, Mem- 
bers, and Sub-sections, Philosophically, Medically, and Historically 
Opened and Cut-up. A New Edition, corrected and enriched by Trans- 
lations of the Classical Extracts, [Jn the press. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Byron’s Letters and Journals. 
With Notices of his Life. By THOMAS Moore, A Reprint of the 
Original Edition, newly revised, with Twelve full-page Plates, 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 145. 


Campbell’s (Sir G.) White and Black: 
The Outcome of a Visit to the United States. By Sir GEORGB 


CAMPBELL, M.P. 
“* Few persons are likely to take it up without finishing it.’””?—NONCONFORMIST. 











Post 8vo, cloth extra, 15. 6d. 


Carlyle (Thomas) On the Choice of Books. 


With Portrait and Memoir. 





"Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 
Century (A) of Dishonour: 
A Sketch of the United States Government's Dealings with some of 
the Indian Tribes. 
Small 4to, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, 1os. 6d. 


Chaucer for Children: 
A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. HAWE!s. With Eight Coloured 














Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. : 


Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 


Chaucer for Schools. 
By Mrs. HAWEIS, Author of ‘‘ Chaucer for Children.” 


“* We hail with pleasure the appearance of Mrs. Haweis’s ‘Chaucer for Schools. 
Her account of ‘Chaucer the Tale-teller’ is certainly the | paceman chattiest, 


and at the same time one of the soundest descriptions of the old master, his lifeand 
works and general surroundings, that have ever been written. The chapter can- 
not be too highly praised.” —ACADEMY. 


‘gg Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d 


Colman’s Humorous Works: 
‘« Broad Grins,” ‘‘ My Nightgown and Slippers,” and other Humorous 
Works, Prose and Poetical, of GEORGE COLMAN, With Life by G. 
B, BUCKSTONE, and Frontispiece by HOGARTH. 


Conway (Moncure D.), Works by: 
Demonology and Devil-Lore. By Moncure D. Conway, 
M.A. Two Vols., royal 8vo, with 65 Illustrations, 28s. 

“* 4 valuable contribution to mythological literature... . There is much 
good writing, a vast fund of humanity, undeniable earnestness, and a delicate 
sense of humour, all set forth in pure English.”—CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
A Necklace of Stories. By MoncurEe D. Conway, M.A 

Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“This delightful‘ Necklace of Stories’ is inspired with lovely and lofty 
sentiments.”’—ILLUSTRATED LonpDoN News, 

The Wandering Jew, and the Pound of Flesh. By MoncurgE 
D. Conway, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d, [Jn the press. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Map and Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 
Cleopatra’s Needle: 
Its Acquisition and Removal to England. By Sir J. E. ALEXANDER, 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations and Maps, 24s. 


Cope’s History of the Rifle Brigade 
(The Prince Consort’s Own), formerly the gsth. By Sir WILLIAM 
H. Cope, formerly Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Cornwall.—Popular Romances of the West 


of England; or, The Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of Old 
Cornwall. Collected and Edited by ROBERT HunT, F.R.S. New 
and Revised Edition, with Additions, and Two Steel-plate Illustrations 
by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 13 Portraits, 75. 6d. 


Creasy’s Memoirs of Eminent Etonians; 


with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir EDWARD 
Creasy, Author of ‘‘ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” 














Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Etched Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 


Credulities, Past and Present. 


By WILu1AM Jones, F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ Finger-Ring Lore,”’ &c. 


Two Vols., demy 4to, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt. profusely 
Illustrated with Coloured and Plain Plates and Woodcuts, price £7 75. 


Cyclopedia of Costume; 
or, A Dictionary of Dress—Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military— 
from the Earliest Period in England to the reign of George the Third, 
Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on the Continent, 
and a General History of the Costumes of the Principal Countries of 
Europe. By J. R. PLANCHB, Somerset Herald. 


The Volumes may also be had separately (each Complete in itself) at £3 138.6. each: 


Vol. I. THE DICTIONARY. 
Vol. I. A GENERAL HISTORY OF COSTUME IN EUROPE. 


Also in 25 Parts, at 5s. each. Cases for binding, 5s. each, 
We have 


“A comprehensive and highly valuable book of reference. . . . 
varely fatled to find in this bcok an account of an article of dress, while in most 
of the entries curious and instructive details are given. . . . Mr. Planchés 
enormous labour of live, the production of a text which, whether in its dictiona: 
form or in that of the ‘General History,’ is within its intended scopeimmeasurab 
the best and richest work on Costume in English. . . . This book is not pon 4 
one of the most readable works of the kind, but intrinsically attractive and 
amusing,” —ATHENAUM. 

“4 most readable and interesting work—and it can scarcely be consulted in 
vain, whether the reader is in search for information as to military, court, 
ecclesiastical, legal, or professional costume. . . . All the chromo-lithographs, 
and most of the woodcut illustrations—the latter amounting to several thousands 
—are very elaborately executed ; and the work forms a livre de luxe which renders 
it equally suited to the library and the ladies’ drawing-room,” —TimEs, 
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NEW WORK by the AUTHOR OF ‘‘ PRIMITIVE MANNERS 
AND CUSTOMS .'"’—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


Crimes and Punishments. 


Inciuding a New Translation of Beccaria’s ‘‘ Dei Dzlitti e delle Pene.” 
By JAMES ANSON FARRER. . 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Two very thick Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 


Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack. 


Complete in Two SERIES; The First from 1835 to 1843 ; the SECOND 
from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best Humour of 
THACKERAY, Hoop, MAYHEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, 
ROBERT BROUGH, &c. With 2,000 Woodcuts and Steel Engravings 
by CRUIKSHANK, HINE, LANDELLS, &c. 


Square 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, ros. 6d. 


Dickens.—About England with Dickens. 


With Illustrations by ALFRED RIMMER and CHARLES A. VANDER- 
HOOF. [/n preparation, 





Second Edition, revised and enlarged, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Illustrations, 245. 


Dodge’s (Colonel) The Hunting Grounds of 
the Great West: A Description of the Plains, Game, and Indians of 
the Great North American Desert. By RICHARD [RVING DODGE, 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the United States Army. With an Introduction 
by WILLIAM BLACKMORE; Map, and numerous Illustrations drawn 
by ERNEST GRISET. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, ras. 6d. 


Doran’s Memories of our Great Towns. 
With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and thelr 
Oddities. By Dr. JoHN DorAn, F.S.A, 





Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 215. 


Drury Lane (Old): 
Fifty Years’ Recollections of Author, Actor, and Manager. By 
EDWARD STIRLING. 

“* Mr. Stirling's two volumes of theatrical recollections contain, apart from 
the interest of his own early experiences, when the London stage was a very dif- 
ferent thing from what it now is,a quantity of amusing and interesting facts and 
anecdo’es, new and old. The book is one which my be trken up in a spare quarter 
of an hour or half-hour with a tolerable certainty of lighting upon something of 
interest.” —SATURDAY Review. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 
Dutt’s India, Past and Present; 


with Minor Essays on Cognate Subjects. By SHOSHEE CHUNDER 
Dutt, Rai Bahadoor, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume, 
Early English Poets. 


Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A, B. GROSART, 
“Mr. Grosart has spent the most laborious and the most enthusiastic care on 
the perfect restoration and preservation of the text. . . From Mr. Grosart we 
always expect and always receive the final results of most patient and competent 
scholarship.” —EXaMINER. 
1. Fletcher’s(Giles, B.D.) Com- | 3. Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperi- 
lete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in des, Noble Numbers, and Complete 
eaven, Christ’s Victorie on Earth, | Collected Poems. With Memorial- 
Christ’s Triumph over Death, and Introduction and Notes, Steel Por- 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-In- trait, Index of First Lines, and 
troduction and Notes. One Vol. Glossarial Index, &c. Three Vols. 


2. Davies’ (Sir John) Complete | 4. Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Com- 





Poetical Works, including Psalms I. plete Poetical Works, including all 
to L.in Verse, and other hitherto those in ‘‘ Arcadia.”” With Portrait, 
Unpublished MSS.., for the first time Memorial-Introduction, Essay on 
Collected and Edited. Memorial- the Poetry of Sidney, and Notes, 
Introduction and Notes. Two Vols. Three Vols. 





Imperial 8vo, with 147 fine Engravings, half-morocco, 365. 


Early Teutonic, Italian, and French Masters 
(The). Translated and Edited from the Dohme Series, by A. H. 
KEANE, M.A.I, With numerous Illustrations. 

** Cannot fail to be of the utmost use to students of art history.”,—TimEs. 


Crown 8ve, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6s. a? 5 


Emanuel On Diamonds and Precious 
Stones ; their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By HARRY EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. With 
nuvierous Illustrations, Tinted and Piain. 


; Demy 4to, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 36s. 


Emanuel and Grego.—A History of the Gold- 


smith’s and Jeweller’s Art in all Ages and in all Countries, By E, 


EMANUEL and JOSEPH GREGO. With numerous fine Engravings. 
[ln preparation, 














Crown 8vo, cloth extra, witb Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Englishman’s House, The: 
A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a House, 
with fuil Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. J. RICHARDSON. 
Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Evolutionist (The) At Large. 


By GRANT ALLEN, 

“* Mr. Allen's method of treatment, as explanatory of the scientific revolution 
known as evolution, gives a sort of personality and human character to the trout 
or the strawberry blossom, which invests them with additional charm, and makes 
many of his pages read more like a fanciful fairy tale than a scientific work. 

. . « Mr. Allen's essays ought to open many a half-closed eye.” —MANCHESTER 


ExAMINER 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with nearly 300 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Evolution (Chapters on); 
A Popular History of the Darwinian and Allied Theories of Develop- 
ment. By ANDREW WILSON, Ph.D., F.R.S. Edin. &c. [/" preparation. 


Abstract of Contents :—The Problem Stated—Sketch of the Rise and Progress of 
Evolution—What Evolution is and what it is not—The Evidence for Evolution— 
Evidence from Development—Evidence from Rudimentary Organs—Evidence from 
Geographical Distribution— Evidence from Geology—Evolution and Environments— 
Flowers and their Fertilisation and Development— Evolution and Degeneration— 
Evolution and Ethics—The Relations of Evolution to Ethics and Theology, &c. &c. 


Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 215. 


Ewald.—Stories from the State Papers. 


By ALEX, CHARLES EWALD. [/n preparation, 
Folio, cloth extra, £1 115. 6d. 


Examples of Contemporary Art. 
Etchings from Representative Works by living English and Foreign 
Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. ComyNs CARR. 
“It would not be easy to meet with a more sumptuous, and at the same time 
a more tasteful and instructive drawing-room book.’’—NONCONFORMIST. 
. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 
Fairholt’s Tobacco : 
Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries, F, 
W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and up of 
100 Illustrations by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4s. 


6d. 
Faraday’ Chemical History of a Candle, 
Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. Edited 
__byW. CROOKES, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Faraday’s Various Forces of Nature. 

New Edition. Edited byW. Crookes, F.C.S. Numerous Illustrations, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 

Finger-Ring Lore: 

Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. By WM. JongEs, F.S.A. With 

Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries, 

“*One of those gossiping books which are as full of amusement as of instruce 

tion.” —ATHENAUM. 


NEW NOVEL BY JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


Gentleman’s Magazine for January, 1881, 
Price One Shilling, contained the First Chapters of a New Novel, 
enutled ‘‘ THE CoMET OF A SEASON,” by JUSTIN MCCARTHY, M.P., 
Author of ‘‘ A History of Our Own Times,” ‘‘ Dear Lady Disdain,” &c, 
ScrENCE NoTEs, by W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., will also 
be continued Monthly. 

*.* Now ready, the ay oe aoe to DECEMBER, 1880, cloth extra, 
brice 8:, 6d.; and Cases for binding, price 2s. each. 
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THE RUSKIN GRIMM.—Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. ; 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


German Popular Stories. 


Collected by the Brothers GriMM, and Translated by EDGAR TAYLOR. 
Edited with an Introduction by JOHN RUSKIN. With 22 Illustrations 


-after the inimitable designs of GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Both Series 
Complete. 


“ The illustrations of thisvolume . . . are of quite sterling and admirable 
art, of aclass precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which 
they illust- ate; and the original etchings, as | have before sa:d in the Append: to 
my ° Evemen:s of Drawing,’ were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rem- 
brandt (in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him). . . . Tomake 
somewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, 
and never putting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exer 
cise in decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to be learnt 
in schoots.”"—Extract from Introduction by JouN Ruskin. 








Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 


Glenny’s A Year’s Work in Garden and 
Greenhouse ; Practica] Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the Manage- 
ment of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. By GEORGE GLENNY. 


“A great deal of valuable information, conveyea tn very simple language. The 
amateur need not wish for a better veut e.”’—Lveeps MERcuRY. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and yilt edges, 75. 6d. 


Golden Treasury of Thought, The: 


An ENCYCLOP4DIA OF QUOTATIONS from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by THEODORE TAYLOR. 





New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Ilustrations, 7s.6d. 


Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, 


Described trom Antique Monuments By ERNST GUHL and W. 
KONER. Translated trom the Third German Edition, and Edited by 
Dr. F. HUEFFER. With 545 Illustrations. 





Crown 8v0, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Greenwood’s Low-Life Deeps: 


An Account of the Strange Fish to be found there. By JAMES GREEN- 
woobD. With Illustrauons in tint by ALFRED CONCANEN. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Ilhustrations, 75. 6d, 


Greenwood’s Wilds of London: 


Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and Experience, of 
Remarkable Scenes, People,and Placesin London. By JAMES GREEN- 
woop. With r2 Tinted Illustrations by ALFRED CONCANEN, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Guyot’s Earth and Man; 
or, Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind, 
With Additions by Professors AGASSIZ, PIERCE, and GRAY ; 12 Maps 
and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and copious Index, 
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Square 1r6mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth ex:.a, 2s. per volume, 


Golden Library, The: 


Ballad History of England. By | 
W. C. Bennett. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of 
the Echo Club. 

Byron’s Don Juan. 

Emerson’s Letters and Social | 
Aims. 

Godwin's (William) Lives of 
the Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table. With an Introduc- 
tion by G. A. Sava. 

Holmes’s Professor 
Breakfast Table. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. | 
Complete. With all the original II- 
lustrations. 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of 
a Traveller. 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of 
the Alhambra. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and | 
Occupations of Country Life. | 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia. Both 
Series Complete in One Vol. i 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tale 
for a Chimney Corner, and other | 
Pieces, With Portrait, and introduc- | 
tion by Epmunp OLuik&rR. 





at the 


| ‘Pascal's Provincial Letters. 


| Shelley’s Early Poems, 


Mallory’s (Sir..Thomas) Mort 
d’ Arthur : The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Edited by B. MonTGOMERIE 
RANKING. 

A 


New Translation, with Historical In- 
Sy om and Notes, by T. M’Criz 


Pope’s Poetical Works. Com- 
plete. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 
Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SAINTE- 
Beuve,. 

St, Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, 
and The Indian Cottage. Edited, 
with Life, by the Rev. E. CLARKE, 

and 
Queen Mab, with Essay by Lzicu 
Hunt. 

Snelley’s Later Poems: Laon 
and Cythna, &c. 

Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, 
the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley’s Prose Works, includ- 
ing A Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzi, 
St. Irvyne, &c. 

White’s Natural History of Sel- 
borne. Edited, with additions, by 
Tuomas Brown, F.L.S. 





Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by: 


Maiden Ecstasy. 
New Symbols. 


Small gto, cloth extra, 8s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


Legends of the Morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





Medium 8vo, cloch extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Tall’s(Mrs.S C.)Sketches ofIrish Character. 
With pumerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by MACLISE, GIL- 
BERT, HARVEY, and G, CRUIKSHANK. 


“The lrish Sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford’s beautiful English 
sketches in ‘ Our Village, but they are fz» more vigorous and picturesque and 


bright "—BLackwoon's MaGazing. 








Post 8vo, cloth extra, 45. 6d.; a few large-paper copies, half-Roxb., ros. 6d. 


Handwriting, The Philosophy of. 


By Don FELIX DE SALAMANCA, 


With 134 Facsimiles of Signatures. 
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Haweis (Mrs.), Works by: 


The Art of Dress. By Mrs. H. R. HAWEIs. Illustrated by the 
Author. Small 8vo, illustrated cover, 1s. ; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 

“* 4 well-considered attempt to apply canons of good taste to the costumes 
of ladies of our time. . . « + rs. Haweis writes frankly and to the 
point, she does not mince matters, but boldly remonstrates with her own sex 
on the follies they indulgein. . . . . @ may recommend the book to the 
ladies whom it concerns.” —ATHENAUM. 

The Art of Beauty. By Mrs. H. R. HAweEts. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 100 
Illustrations, ros. 6d. 

The Art of Decoration. By Mrs. H. R. HAwEtIs. Small 4to, 
handsomely bound and profusely Illustrated, ros. 6d. [Jn the press. 

*,.* See also CHAUCER, J. 5 of this Catalogue. 





‘SPECIMENS OF MODERN POETS.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Heptalogia (The); or, The Seven against Sense. 
A Cap with Seven Bells. 


“ Of really good parodies it would be difficult to name more than half-a-dozen 
outside the ‘Anti-Facobin,’ the * Rejected Addresses,’ and the ‘ Ballaas of Bon 
Gaultier” . . . Jt is no slight praise to say that the volume before us bears 
comparison with these celebrated collections. . . . But the merits of the book 
cannot be fairly estimated by means of afew extracts ; it should be read at length 
to be appreciated properly, and, in our opinion, its merits entitle it to be very 
widely read indeed.” —St. Jamus’s GAZETTE. 





Cr. 8vo, bound in parchment, 8s.; Large-Paper copies (only 50 printed), 15s. 


Herbert.—The Poems of Lord Herbert of 


Cherbury, Edited, with an Introduction, by ]. CHURTON COLLINS. 
[ln the press. 


History of Hertfordshire. 
By JOHN EDWIN CUSSANS. 


This Magnificent Work, ranging with the highest class of County 
Histories, the result of many years’ labour, is now completed, and in course 

delivery to Subscribers. 

It is comprised in Eight Parts, imperial quarto, each containing the 
complete History of one of the Eight Hundreds into which the County is 
divided, with separate Pagination, Title, and Index. Each Part contains 
about 350 pages, and is printed in the most careful manner on fine paper, 
with full-page Plates on Steel and Stone, and a profusion of smaller En- 
gravings on Wood of objects of interest in the County, and the Arms of 
the principal Landowners, together with elaborate Pedigrees (126 in all), 
now for the first time printed. 

The price to Subscribers is Two Guineas each complete Part. Pur- 
chasers are guaranteed the possession of a work of constantly increasing 
value by the fact that only three hundred and fifty copies are printed, the 
greater number of which are already subscribed for. 

Seventy-five copies only, numbered and signed by the Author, have 
been — printed on Large Paper (Royal Folio), price Four Guineas 
each ‘art, 
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Complete in Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. each, 


History of Our Own Times, from the Accession 
of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 1880, By JUSTIN 
McCarthy, M.P. 

“‘ Criticism is disarmed before a composition which provokes little but approval. 

This is a really good book on a really interesting subject, and words piled on words 

say no more for it.””»— SATURDAY REvIEW, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 
Hobhouse’s The Dead Hand: 


Addresses on the subject of Endowments and Settlements of Property. 
By Sir ARTHUR HosHouseE, Q.C., K.C.S.1. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 45. 6d. 


Hollingshead’s (John) Plain English. 


“I anticipate immense entertainment from the perusal of Mr. Hollingshead’s 
* Plain English,’ which I imagined to be a philological work, but which I find to 
be a series of essays, in the Hollingsheadian or Sledze-Hammer style, on those 
matters theatrical with which he is so eminently conversant.”—G. A, S. in the 
ILLUusTRATED Lonpvon News. 


Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


Holmes’s The Science of Voice Production 


and Voice Preservation : A Popular Manual for the Use of Speakers 
and Singers. By GORDON HOLMEs, L.R.C.P.E, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 


Hood’s (Thomas) Choice Works, 
In Prose and Verse. Including the CREAM OF THE COMIC ANNUALS, 
With Life of the Author, Portrait, and Two Hundred Illustrations, 


Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


Hood’s (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 
Pole : A Noah’s Arkzeological Narrative. With 25 Illustrations by 

W. BRUNTON and E, C. BARNES. 
“ The ing letterpress i: ly int d with the jingling rhymes 
othe cilia hac oat Gennte cee aioe Boatonl Mat are 
justice to the writer’s meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious co- 


operation of author and artist could not be desired.”’ —'TimEs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 

Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works, 
including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. 
With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations, 

o Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 


Horne’s Orion: 
An Epic Poem in Three Books. By RICHARD HENGIST HORNS, 
With a brief Commentary by the Author. With Photographic Portrait 
from a Medallion by SUMMERS, Tenth Edition. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Howell’s Conflicts of Capital and Labour 
Historically and Economically considered. Being a History ard 
Review of the Trade Jnions of Great Britain, showing their Origi 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political; Social, 
nomical, and Industri] Aspects. By GEORGE HOWELL. 

“* This book is an attemp ,and on the whole a successful attempt, to place the 
work of trade unions in the ast, and their objects in the future, fairly before the 
public from the working man s point of view.” —PaLtt Mat GazeTTE. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


Hueffer’s The ‘f'roubadours: 
A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages, By 
FRANCIS HUFFFER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Janvier.—Practical Keramics for Students. 
By C. A. JANVIER. 
“ Will be found a useful handbook by those who wish to try the manufacture 
ov decoration of pottery, and may be studied by all who desire to know something 
of the art.”—MoxninG Post. 











A New Ebition, Revised and partly Re-written, with several New 
Chapters and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Jennings’ The Rosicrucians: 


Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and 
Serpent Worshippers. By HARGRAVE JENNINGS, With Five full- 
page Plates and upwards of 300 Illustrations. 


Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we Grow, and How we Cook 
Them. By Tom Jerrotp, Author of “The Garden that Paid the Rent,’’ 

&c. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

“* The combination of hints on cookery with gardening has been very clever, 
carried cut, and the result is an interesting and highly instructive little anh. 
Mr. Ferrold is correct in saying that Englisk people do not make half the use of 
wegetables they might ; and by Donte tow easily they can be grown, and se obtained 
Fresh, he is doing a great deal to make them move popular.’’—Daity CHRONICLE. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip about Flowers. By Tom 
JerRROLD. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. [Jn the press. 








Two Vols. 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 145, 


Josephus, The Complete Works of. 
Translated by WuHISTON. Containing both ‘‘ The Antiquities of the 
Jews ” and “‘ The Wars of the Jews.” 


Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Kavanaghs’ Pearl Fountain, 


And other Fairy Stories. By BRIDGET and JULIA KAVANAGH. With 

Thirty [lustrations by J. MOyR SMITH. 

“* Genuine new fairy stories of the old type, some of them as delightful as the 
best of Grimm’s ‘ German Popular Stories.” . . ._. For the most part the 
stovies are downright, thorough-going Jairy stories of the most admirable kind. 

« « « Mr, Moyr Smith's illustrations, too, are admirable,””—SpecTaTor. 
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Crown vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plesea, 2s. 6d. 


Lace (Old Point), and How to Copy and 


Imitate it. By DAIsy WATERHOUSE FIAWKINS, With 17 Illustra- 
too by the Author. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 7s. 6d. 


Lamb’s Complete Works, 


In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with many 
Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by R. H. SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a Page 
of the ‘‘ Essay on Roast Pig.” 

“A complete edition of Lamb's writings, in prose and verse, has long been 
wanted, and is now supplied. The editor appears to have taken great pains 
to bring together Lamb’s scattered contributions, and his collection contains a 
nuntber of pieces which are now reproduced for the First time since their original 
appearance in various old perteina. _ Mbeesdravant REvigEw. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, tos. 6d. 


Lamb (Mary and Charles): 


Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and Notes 
by W. CAREW HAZLITT. With HANCOCKk’s Portrait of the Essayist, 
Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions of Lamb’s and 
Co eridge’s Works, and numerous Illustrations. 


** Very many passages will delight those fond of literary trifies; hardly any 
sovtions anand fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lent and his sister.” STANDARD. 





Small 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 


Lamb’s Poetry for Children, and Prinoe 


Dorus. Carefully Reprinted from unique copies, 


“ The quaint and delightful little book, over the recovery of which all the hearte 
of his lovers are yet warm with rejoicing.” —A, C. SWINBURNE. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, 18s. 


Lamont’s Yachting in the Arctic Seas; 


or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbour. 
hood of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya, By JAMES LAMONT, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. LIVESAY. 
“* After wading through numberless volumes of icy fiction, concocted narrative 
and spurious biography of Arctic voyagers, tt is pleasant to meet with a real and 
genuine volume. . - He shows much tact in recounting his adventures, and 
they are so interspersed <= anecdotes and information as to make them anything 
but wearisome. . he book, as a whole, is the most important addition 
made to our Arctic tceian fora "long time.” —ATHENAUM. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 7s. 6d. 
Latter-Day Lyrics: 
Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers ; selected and 


arranged, with Notes, by W. DAVENPORT ADAMS, With a Note on 
some Foreign Forms of Verse, by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Lares and Penates; 
Or, The Background of Life. By FLORENCE CApDDy. 


** The whole book is well worth reading, for it is full of practical suggestions. 

- + « « We hope nobody will be deterred from taking up a book which teaches a 

sed deal about sweetening poor lives as well as giving grace to wealthy ones.”"— 
RAPHIC. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6s. 


Leigh’s A Town Garland. 


By Henry S. LEIGH, Author of ‘‘ Carols of Cockayne.” 


“If Mr. Leigh's verse survive to a future generation—and there is no veason 
ay that honour should not be accorded productions so delicate, so finished, and so 
Full of humour—their author will probably be remembered as the Poet of the 
Strand.” —ATHENAUM. 


SECOND EbDITION.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Biological. 
By ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Zoology and Compara- 
tive Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical School. 

“It is well when we can take up the work of a really qualified investigator, 
who in the intervals of his more serious professional labours sets himself to impart 
knowledge in such a simple and elementary form as may attract and instruct, 
with no danger of misleading the tyro in natural science. Such a work ts this 
little volume, made up of essays and addresses written and deliverea by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, lecturer and examiner in science at Edinburgh and Giasgow, at 
deisure intervals in a busy professional life. . . . Dr. Wilson's pages teem with 
matter stimulating to a healthy love of science and a reverence for the truths 
of nature.” —SATURDAY Review. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d, 
Life in London; 


or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With the 
whole of CRUIKSHANK'’S Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Lights on the Way: 
Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J. H. ALEXANDER, B.A, 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. PaGg, Author of 
‘* Thoreau: A Study.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
Longfellow’s Complete Prose Works. 
Including ‘‘ Outre Mer,” ‘‘ Hyperion,” ‘ Kavanagh,” ‘‘The Poets 


and Poetry of Europe,” and ‘‘ Driftwood.” With Portrait and Illus 
trations by VALENTINE BROMLEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions, With numerous 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Lunatic Asylum, My Experiences in a. 

By a SANE PATIENT. 

“* The story ts clever and interesting, sad beyond measure though the subject 
be. There is no personal bitterness, and no violence or anger. Whatever may 
have been the evidence for our author's madness when he was consigned to an 
asylum, nothing can be clearer than his sanity when he wrote this book; it is 
bright, calm, and to the point.” —SPECTATOR. ; eles. ; : 

Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page Plates, cloth boards, 18s. 


Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 


Translated into English Spenserian verse by ROBERT FFRENCH Durr, 
Knight Commander of the Portuguese Royal Order of Christ. 


Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by: 


In the Ardennes. By KATHARINE S. Macquorp. With 
50 fine Illustrations by Tuomas R. Macquoip. Uniform with “ Pictures 
and Legends.” Square 8vo, cloth extra, ros. 6d. 

** This is another of Mrs. Macquoid’s pleasant books of travel, full of useful 
information, of picturesque descriptions of scenery, ana of quaint traditions 
respecting the various monuments and ruims which she encounters in her 
tour. ... To such of our readers as are already thinking about the year’s 
holiday, we strong’y recommend the perusal of Mrs. Macquoid's experiences. 
The book is well tllustrated by Mr. Thomas R. Macquoid.’’ —Graruic, 
Pictures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. By 

Katuarine S. Macquorp. With numerous Illustrations by THomas R. 
Macguorp. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. 

“* Mr. and Mrs. Macquoid have been strolling in Normandy and Brittany, 
and the result of their observaticns and researches in that picturesque land 
of romantic associations ts an attractive volume, which is neither a work of 
travel nor a collection of stories, but a book partaking almost in equal degree 
of each of these characters. . « . The illustrations, which are numerous, 
are drawn, as a rule, with remarkable delicacy as well as with true artistic 
feeling.”’—Dai_y News, 

Through Normandy. By KATHARINE S. MAcQuorp. With 
go Illustrations by T. R. Macquorp. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

** One of the few books which can be read as a prece of literature, whilst at 
the same time handy in the knapsack.” —BriTIsH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
Through Brittany. By KATHARINE S. Macquoip. With 

numerous Illustrations by T. R. Macquorp. Sq. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

“ The pleasant companionship which Mrs. Macquoia offers, while wander- 
ing from one point of interest to another, seems to throw a renewed charm 
around each oft-depicted scene.””—MoORNING Post. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


Madre Natura v. The Moloch of Fashion. 
By Luxe LImMNER. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. FOURTH 
EDITION, revised and enlarged. 

Handsomely printed in facsimile, price 5s. 

Magna Charta. 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British Museum, 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet wide, with the 
Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
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Mallock’s (W. H.) Works: 


Is Life Worth Living? By WILLIAM HURRELL MALLOCK, 
New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“* This deeply interesting volume. . . « . Itis the most powerful vin- 
dication of religion, both natural and revealed, that has appeared since Bishop 
Butler wrote, and is much more useful than either the Analogy or the Ser- 
mons of that great divine,asa refutation of the peculiar form assumed by 
the infidelity of the present day. . - « Deeply philosophical as the book 
is, there is not a heavy page in it. The writer is ‘possessed,’ so to speak, 
with his great subject, has sounded its depths, surveyed it in all its extent, 
and brought to bear on it all the resources of a vivid, rich, and impassione: 
style,as wellas an adequate aequaintance with the science, the philosophy, 
and the literature of the day.”—IrisH Daity News. 


The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
English Country House. By W. H. Mattock. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


The New Paul and Virginia ; or, Positivism on an Island. By 
W. H. Mattock. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Poems. By W. H. MALLocK. Small 4to, bound in parchment, 8s. 


A Romance of the Nineteenth Century. By W. H. MALLocK. 
Two Vols., crown 8vo. [/n the press. 


Mark Twain’s Works: 


The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected 
throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous IIlustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 7 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By MARK TWAIN. With 
too Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 7s.6d. CHEAP EpiTion, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe : The Innocents 


Abroad, and The New Pilgrim’s Progress. By Mark Twain. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


An Idle Excursion, and other Sketches. By MARK TWAIN, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


A Tramp Abroad. By Mark Twain. With 314 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


“* The fun and tenderness of the conception, of which no living man but 
Mark Twain is capable, its grace and fantasy and slyness, the wonderful 
feeling for animals that ts mani/est in every line, make of all this episode of 
Fim Baker and his jays a piece of work that is not only etait as mere 
reading, but also of a high degree of merit as literature. . . The book ts 
full of good things, and contains passages and episodes that are equal to the 
Funniest of those that have gone before.’ —ATHENAUM. 


Milton (J. L.), Works by: 


The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise Set of Rules for the 
oa ng of the Skin; with Directions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, Baths, 


&c. By J. L. Mitton, Senior Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital. Smal) 
8vo, 1s.; cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 


The moth in Diseases of the Skin. Small 8vo, 1s.; cloth extra, 
Is. ° 
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Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per vol. 


Mayfair Library, The: 


The New Republic. By W. H, 
MALLock, 

The New Paul and Virginia. 
By W, H. Mattock. 

The True History of Joshua 
Davidson. By E, Lynn Linton. 

Old Stories Re-told. By WALTER 
THORNBURY. 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. 
By H. A. Pace. 

By Stream and Sea. By WIL- 
LIAM SENIOR. 

Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by HENRY 
S. Leicu. 

Puniana. By the Hon. HuGuH 
Row .ey. 

More Puniana. By the Hon. 
Hucu Row ey. 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. 
CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 

The Speeches of Charles 
Dickens. With Chapters on Dickens 
as Letter-Writer and Public Reader. 

Muses of Mayfair. Edited by 
H. CHoLMonpDgELEY-PENNELL. 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 
BRILLAT-SAVARIN. 

The Philosophy of MHand- 
writing. By Don Fevix pve Sata- 
MANCA. 


‘Latter-Day Lyrics. 





Edited by 
W. Davenport ADAMS. 

Original Plays by W. S. GIL- 
BERT. First Series. 

Original Plays by W. S. GIL- 
BERT. SECOND SERIES. 

Carols of Cockayne. By HENRY 
S. Leicu. 

Literary Frivolities, Fancies, 
Follies, and Frolics. By WiLtiam 
T. Dosson. 

Pencil and Palette; Biographi- 
cal Anecdotes chiefly of Contemporary 
Painters, with Gossip about Pictures 
Lost, Stolen, and Forged, also Great 
Picture Sales. By Rospert Kempt. 

The Book of Clerical Anec- 
dotes : A Gathering of the Antiquities, 
Humours, and Eccentricities of ‘‘ The 


Cloth.” By Jacos Larwoop. 
The Agony Column of ‘“ The 


Times,” from 1800 to 1870. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Auice Cay. 
The Cupboard Papers. By 
Fin-Bec. 
Quips and Quiddities. Selected 
by W. Davenport Apvams.[/ press. 
Pastimes and Players. By 
Rosert Maccrecor. [/2 the press. 


‘Melancholy Anatomised: A 


Popular Abridgment of “ Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy.” [/#fvess. 


*.* Other Volumes are in preparation, 





New Novels. 


THE BLACK ROBE. By WILKIE COLLINs. 


crown 8vo. 


Three Vols. 


THs CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET. By WALTER BESANT 
and James Rice. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

FROM #XIL#. By James Payn, Author of ‘By Proxy,” 
“* A Confidential Agent,” &c. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

A ROMANCEH OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By W. H. Mattock. Two Vols., crown 8vo. (/n the press. 

MY LOVE. ByE. LYNN LINTON, Three Vols. [/# the press. 

A VILLAGE COMMUNE. By Ourpa.: Two Vols. 

TEN YEARS’ TENANT. By BEsANT and Rick. Three Vols. 

A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. By JAaMEs Payn. Three Vols. 

A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. By D. C. Murray. Three Vols. 

QUEEN COPHETUA. By R. E. FRANCILLON. ‘Three Vols, 

THE LEADEN CASKET. By Mrs. Hunt. Three Vols. 

REBEL OF THE FAMILY. By E. L. Linton, Three Vols, 
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Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d, 


Miller’s Physiology for the Young; 
Or, The House of Life: Human Physiology, with its Applications to 
the Preservation of Health. For use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. FENWICK MILLER. 


** An admirable introduction toa subject which all who value health and enjoy 
life should have at their fingers’ ends.” —Ecuo. 


Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


North Italian Folk. 
By Mrs. Comyns CARR. Illustrated by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 


“* 4 delightful book, of a kind which is far i rare. If anyone wants to really 
know the North Italian Solk, we can honestly advise him to omit the journey, 
vead Mrs. Carr’s pagesinstead. . . Description with Mrs. Carr ts a real gift. . 
It is varely that a b00k is so happily tllustrated.””—COoNn TEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6s. per Vol. 


Old Dramatists, The: 


Ben Jonson’s Works. y ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, ol. III. the Translations of the Iliad 
and a Biographical Memoir by WIL- and Odyssey. 

LIAM GiFFoRD. Edited by Colonel | Marlowe’s Works. 
CunnincHaM. Three Vols. Including his Translations. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by Col. 


Chapman’s Works. CunninGHAM. One Vol. 
Now First Collected. Complete in Massinger’s Plays. 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays From the Text of W1LL1AM GIFFORD. 
complete, including the doubtful ones; With the addition of the me, of 
Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Trans- “* Believe as you List.” ed by 
lations, with an Introductory Essay Col. CUNNINGHAM. One var 


Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s. each. 


Ouida’s Novels.—Library Edition. 
Held in Bondage. By Ovuipa. | Dogof Flanders. By Ourpa. 
Strathmore. By OvIDA. | Pascarel. By OvIpDaA. 
Chandos. By Ov1pa. | Two Wooden Shoes. _ OuIDA. 
Under Two Flags. By OvIpDA. | Signa. y OUIDA. 
Idalia, By Ou1pa. | In a Winter City. By OUIDA, 
Cecil Castlemaine. By OvuipDA, | Ariadne. By OvIpDA. 
Tricotrin. By Ovlpa. | Friendship. By OvIpDa. 
Puck. By Ou1pa, | Moths. By Ourpa. 
Folle Farine. By Ourpa |! Pipistrello. By OvIDA. 
*,* Also ae Edition of all but the last two, post 8vo, illustrated 
i» 2S. 








Post 8vo, cloth limp, 15. 6d. 
Parliamentary Procedure, A Popular Hand- 
book of. By Henry W. Lucy. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 


Poe’s Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 
With BAUDELAIRE’s “ Essay.” 
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LisrAryY EDITIONS, mostly Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d, each, 


Piccadilly Novels, The. 
Popular Stories by the Best Authors. 


Maid, Wife, or Widow? By 


Mrs, ALEXANDER, 
By 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. 


W. Besant and James Rice. 


My Little Girl. By W. BESANT 
and James Rick. 
By 


The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
W. Besant and James RIck. 


This Son of Vulcan. By W. 


Besant and James RIcE. 


With Harp and Crown, By W. 


Besant and James Rice. 


The Golden Butterfly. By W. 


Besant and James RIcE. 


By Celia’s Arbour. 


BrsanT and James Rice. 


The Monks of Thelema. By 
W. Besant and JAmEs RIcE. 


"Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
W. BgsanT and James RIcE. 


The Seamy Side. By WALTER 
BEsanT and JAMEs RICE. 


Antonina. By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Basil. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Hide and Seek. W. COLLINs. 
The Dead Secret. W. CoLLins. 
Queen of Hearts. W. COLLINs, 
My Miscellanies. W. CoLLIns. 
The Woman in White. By 
Wikis Couiins. 
The Moonstone. W. COLLINs. 
Man and Wife. W. CoLLiIns. 
Poor Miss Finch. W. CoLtins. 
Miss or Mrs. ? By W. COLLINs, 
The New Magdalen. By WILKIE 
COLLINs. 
The Frozen Deep. W. COLLINS. 
The Law and the Lady. 
Wiki Co.uiins. 


The Two Destinies. By WILKIE 
CoLLins. 


The Haunted Hotel. By WILKIE 


CoLuins. 


By W. 


By | 


Bye | 


'P 


The Fallen Leaves. By WILKIE 


Co.tins. 
Jezebel’s Daughter. W. COLLINS. 
Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. H. 


Lovett CAMERON, 
Juliet’s Guardian. By Mrs. H. 
Lovett CAMERON. 
Felicia. M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Olympia. By R. E. FRANCILLON, 
The Capel Girls. By EDWARD 
GARRETT. 
Robin Gray. CHARLES GIBBON, 
For Lack of Gold. By CHARLES 
GIBBON. 


| In Love and War. By CHARLES 
GIBBON. 

| What will the World Say? By 
CHARLES GIBBON. 

| For the King. CHARLES GIBBON. 
In Honour Bound. By CHARLES 

GIBBON. 
Queen of the Meadow. By 


CHARLES GIBBON. 
In Pastures Green. By CHARLES 
GIBBON. 


Under the Greenwood Tree. 


By THomas Harpy. 
Garth. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Ellice Quentin. By JULIAN 
HAWTHORNE. 


Thornicroft’s Model. By Mrs. 
A. W. Hunt. 


Fated to be Free. By JEAN 


INGELow. 
Confidence. HENRY JAMES, Jun. 
The Queen of Connaught. By 
Harkigtt Jay. 
|The Dark Colleen. By H. Jay. 
Number Seventeen. By HENRY 
KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott Castle. H. KINGsLEy. 
tricia Kemball. By E, LYNN 


a 
Linton. 
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PICCADILLY NOVELS—continued. 


The Atonement of Leam Dun- 
das. By E. Lynn Linton. 


The World Well Lost. By E. 
Lynn LinTON. 
Under which Lord? By E, 


Lynn Linton. 

With a Silken Thread. By E. 
Lynn LinTON. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 
By Justin McCarrtny. 


My Enemy’s Daughter. 


Justin McCartuy. 


By 


Linley Rochford. By JusTIn 
McCartuy. | 
A Fair Saxon. By JUusrTIN | 
McCartny. 


Dear Lady Disdain. By JusTINn | 
McCarthy. 


Miss Misanthrope. By JUSTIN 
McCartuy. 

Donna Quixote. By JUSTIN | 
McCartny. | 

Quaker Cousins. By AGNES | 
MACDONELL, | 

Lost Rose. By KATHARINE S. 


Macgquorp. 
The Evil Eye. By KATHARINE | 
S. Macquorp. 
Open! Sesame! By FLORENCE 
MAarryvatT. 


Written in Fire. F. MArryart. | 





Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Touch and Go. 


DLEMASS. 


Whiteladies. Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


The Best of Husbands. By 
James Payn. 


Fallen Fortunes. JAMES PAYN. 
Halves. By JAMES Payn. 
Walter's Word. JAMES PAYN. 
What He Cost Her. J. PAYN. 
Less Black than we're Painted. 
By James Payn. 
By Proxy. By JAMES PAYN. 
Under One Roof. JAMES PAYN. 
High Spirits. By JAMEs PAYN. 
Her Mother’s Darling. By Mrs. 
J. H. Ripvet.. 
Bound to the Wheel. By JoHN 


S aUNDERS, 
Guy Waterman. J. SAUNDERS. 


By JEAN MID- 


One Against the World. By 
Joun SAUNDERS, 

The Lion in the Path. By 
Joun SAUNDERS. 

The Way We Live Now. By 
AvTHODY TROLLOPE. 

The American Senator. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

Diamond Cut Diamond. By 


T. A. TroLiopg. 





Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 


(Wikre Cotiins’ Novats and Besant and Ricr’s Novets may also be had in 
cloth limp at 2s. 6d. See, too, the Piccapitty Novus, for Library Editions.) 


Maid, Wife, or Widow? By | The Golden Butterfly. By W. 


Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
WALTER BgsanT and Jamss Rick. 


With Harp and Crown. By 


Wa tter BssanT and Jamgs Rice. 


This Son of Vulcan. 
Besant and James Rick. 


My Little Girl. By the same. 


T he Case of Mr. Lucraft. By 


Wa ter Besant and James Rice. 





By | 


By W. { 


Besant and James Rice. 

By Celia’s Arbour. By WALTER 
Brsaitt and James Rick. 

The Monks of Thelema. By 
WaLter SgsanT and James RIck. 

"Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. By 


Water Bes, nt and JaMEs Rick. 


| Seamy Side. BresANnT and RICE. 
| Grantley Grunge. By S. BEAu- 


CHAMP. 
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An Heiress of Red Dog. By | What will the World Say? By 


Bret Harts. 


The Luck of Roaring Camp. 


By Bret Harte. 
Gabriel Conroy. BRET HARTE. 
Surly Tim. By F.E. BuRNETT. 
Juliet’s Guardian. By Mrs. H. 


Lovett CAMERON, 


Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. L. 


CAMERON. 


Cure of Souls. By MACLAREN 
CosBan. 


Antonina. By WILKIECOLLINsS. 
Basil. By WILKIE COLLINS. 

Hide and Seek. W. COLLINs. 
The Dead Secret. W. CoLLins. 


The Queen of Hearts. By 
Wivkiz COLLINs. 


My Miscellanies. W. CoLLins. 


The Woman in White. By | 
“ | Confidence. By HENRY JAMES, 


Wirxkie Couns. 
The Moonstone. W. COLLINS. 
Man and Wife. W. CoLLINs. 
Poor Miss Finch. W. COLLINs. 
Miss or Mrs.? W. COLLINs. 
NewMagdalen. By W.COLLINs. 
The Frozen Deep. W. COLLINs. 
The Law and the Lady. By 


Wirkig COoLuins. 


The Two Destinies. By WILKIE 
Co.uins. 
The Haunted Hotel. By WILKIE 


Couns. 
Fallen Leaves. By W.COLLINS. 
Felicia. M. BETHAM-EDWAKDS, 
Roxy. By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Filthy Lucre. By ALBANY DE 
FoNnBLANQUE. 
Olympia. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
The Capel Girls. By EDWARD 
GARRETT. 
Robin Gray. By CHAs. GIBBON. 
For Lack of Gold. By CHARLES 


GiBBON, 











Cuarves GIBBON. 

In Honour Bound. By Cuas, 
GisBon. 

In Love and War. By CHARLES 
G1BBoN. 

For the King. By CHARLES 
GIBBON. 


Queen of the Meadow. By 


CHARLES GIBBON, 


Dick Temple. By JAMES 
GREENWOOD. 
Every-day Papers. By A. 
HALLipay. 


Under the Greenwood Tree. 
By Tuomas Harpy. 


Garth. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Thornicroft’s Model. By Mrs. 
A. Hunt. 


Fated to be Free. By JEAN 


INGELow. 


Jun. 
The Queen of Connaught. By 
HarrigTT Jay. 


The Dark Colleen, By H. Jay. 

Number Seventeen. By HENRY 
KINGSLEY, 

Oakshoti Castle. H. KINGSLEY. 

Patricia Kemball. By E. LYNN 


Linton. 


TheAtonementofLeamDundas 
By E. Lynn Linton. 


The World Well Lost. By E. 


Lynn Linton. 


Under which Lord? By Mrs. 


Linton. 


The Waterdale Neighbours. 
By Justin McCartuy. 


DearLadyDisdain. By the same. 


My Enemy’s Daughter. By 
Justin McCartuy. 


A Fair Saxon. J. MCCARTHY. 
Linley Rochford. McCartTnHy. 
Miss Misanthrope. McCaRTHY. 
Donna Quixote. J. MCCARTHY. 
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PopuLAR NOVELS—continued, 


The Evil Eye. By KATHARINE | 
S. Macquorp. 


Lost Rose. K.S. MACQUOID. 


Open! Sesame! By FLORENCE 
Marryat. 


Wild Oats. By F. MARRYAT. 

Little Stepson. F. MARRYAT. 
Fighting the Air. F. MARRYAT. 
Touch and Go. By JEAN 


MIpDLEMASs. 
Mr. Dorillion. J. MIDDLEMASs. 
Whiteladies. ByMrs.OLIPHANT. 
Held in Bondage. By OUIDA. 
Strathmore. By OUIDA. 
Chandos. By OvIDA. 
Under Two Flags. By OUIDA, 
Idalia. By OvIpA. 
Cecil Castlemaine. By OUIDA. 
Tricotrin. By OuIpDaA. 
Puck. By OvIpa. 
Folle Farine. By OvuIDA. 
Dog of Flanders. By OvIDA. 
Pascarel. By OUIDA. 
Two Little Wooden Shoes. By 


Ouipa, 
Signa. By OvIpDaA. 
In a Winter City. By Ourpa, 
Ariadne. By OuIpa. 
Friendship. By OvIpa. 
Walter's Word. By J. PAYN. 


| Match in the Dark. 


| The Way we Live Now. 
| The American Senator. 





Best of Husbands. By J. PAYN. 
Halves. By JAMES PAYN. 


BOOKS PURLISHED BY 





Fallen Fortunes. Ly j. PAYN. 

What He Cost Her. J. PAYN. 

Less Black than We're Painted. 
By James Payn. 

By Proxy. By JAMES PAYN. 

Under One Roof. By J. PAYN. 

High Spirits. By Jas. Payn. 


The Mystery of Marie Roget. 
By Epcar A. Por. 

Her Mother’s Darling. By Mrs. 
J. H. Rippett. 


Gaslight and Daylight. 


B 
Grorcs Aucustus SALA. 7 
Bound to the Wheel. By JOHN 


SAUNDERs, 
Guy Waterman. J. SAUNDERS, 
One Against the World. By 


Joun SAUNDERS. 


The Lion inthe Path. By JoHN 
and KATHERINE SAUNDERS. 

By A. 

By 


By 


SKETCHLEY. 


Tales for the Marines. 
WALTER THORNBURY, 


AnTHONY TROLLOPE. 


By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. By 
T. A. TROLLopPsE, 

A Pleasure Trip on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. By Mark Twain, 

Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
By Mark Twain. 

An Idle Excursion. By Mark 


Twain. 





Feap. 8vo, picture covers, 1s. each. 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By Bret HARTE. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By BreT HARTE. 


Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamouds. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


Kathleen Mavourneen. By the Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” 
Lindsay’s Luck. By the Author of ‘‘ That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s.” 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 


Trooping with Crows. 
The Professor’s Wife. 


By Mrs, PIRKIS. 
By LEONARD GRAHAM. 
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Large 4to, cloth extra, gilt, beautifully Illustrated, 315. 6d. 
Pastoral Days; 


Or, Memories of a New England Year. By W. HAMILTON GIBSON. 

With 75 Illustrations in the highest style of Wood Engraving. 

“* The volume contains a prose poem, with illustrations in the shape of wood 
engravings more beautiful than it can well enter into the hearts of most men to 
conceive. Mr, Gibson is not only the author of the text, he is the designer of the 
illustrations: and it would be difficult to say in which capacity he shows most of 
the true poet. There is a sensuous beauty in his prose which charms and lulls 
you. . . . But,as the illustrations are turned to, it will be felt that anew 
pleasure has been found. It would be difficult to express too high admiration of 
the exquisite delicacy of most of the engravings. They are proofs at once of Mr. 
Gibson’s power as an artist, of the skill of the engravers, and of the marvellous 
excellence of the printer's work.” —SCOTSMAN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Planche— Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
By J. R. PLANCHE. Edited, with an Introduction, by his Daughter, 
Mrs. MACKARNESS. 


Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 
Translated from the Greek, with Notes, Critical and Historical, and a 
Life of Plutarch, by JOHN and WILLIAM LANGHORNE, New Edi- 
tion, with Medallion Portraits. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Primitive Manners and Customs. 
By JAmEs A. FARRER. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 35. 6d. 


Prince of Argolis, The: 
A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Moyr SMITH, With 
130 Illustrations by the Author. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Works: 


Easy Star Lessons for Young Learners. With Star Maps for 
Every Night in the Year, Drawings of the Constellations, &c. By RicHarp 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [ln preparation, 

Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By RICH. A. PROCTOR, 
Author of ‘‘ Other Worlds than Ours,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. By R. A. Proctor. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.6s. 

Rough Ways made Smooth: A Series of Familiar Essays on 
Scientific Subjects. By R.A. Procror. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Our Place among Infinities: A Series of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Around us, By 
Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Expanse of Heaven: A Series of Essays on the Wonders 
of the Firmament. By RicHarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Wages and Wants of Science Workers. By RICHARD A. 

Proctor. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

“Mr. Proctor, of all writers of our time, best conforms to Matthew 
Arnold's conception of a man of culture, in that he strives to humanise 
knowledge, to divest it of whatever is harsh, crude, or technical, and so makes 
it a source of hapbiness and brightness for aii."—WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Pursuivant of Arms, The; 
or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science of 
Heraldry. By J. R. PLANCHE, Somerset Herald. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 IIlustrations, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 


Rabelais’ Works. 


Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous characteristic Illustrations by GUSTAVE DORE, 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 7s. 6d, 


Rambosson’s Astronomy. 
By J. RamBosson, Laureate of the Institute of France. Translated 
by C. B. PITMAN. Profusely Illustrated. 


Second Edition, Revised, Crown 8vo, 1,200 pages, half-roxburghe, 125. 6d, 


Reader’s Handbook (The) of Allusions, Re- 


ferences, Plots, and Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 

“* Dr. Brewer has produced a wonder/u/ly comprehensive dictionary of references 
to matters which are always cropping up in conversation and in everyday life,and 
writers generally will have reason to feel grateful to the author for a most handy 
volume, supplementing in a hundred ways their own knowledge or ignorance, as 
the case may be. . ». « Itts something more than a mere dictionary of quota- 
tions, though a most useful companion to any work of that kind, being a dictionary 
of most of the allusions, references, plots, stories, and characters which occur in 
the classical poems, plays, novels, romances, &c., not only of our own country, but 
ot most nations, ancient and modern,’—TIimMES. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Richardson’s (Dr.) A Ministry of Health, 


and other Papers. By BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., &c. 





Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, profusely Illustrated, tos, 6d. 


Rimmer’s Our Old Country Towns. 


With over 50 Illustrations, By ALFRED RIMMER. 


Two Vols., large 4to, profusely Illustrated, half-morocco, L2 16s. 


Rowlandson, the Caricaturist. 
A Selection from his Works, with Anecdotal Descriptions of his Famous 
Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Contemporaries, 
With nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile of the Originals. By 
es tg GrEGO, Author of ‘‘ James Gillray, the Caricaturist ; his Life, 
orks, and Times.” 

“ Mr. Grego’s excellent account of the works of Thomas Rowlandson .. . 
illustrated with some 400 spirited, accurate, and clever transcripts from his 
designs. . . . The thanks of all who care jor what is original and personal in 
art are due to Mr. Grego for the pains he has been at, and the time he has ex- 
pended, in the preparation of this very pleasant, very careful, and adequate 
memorial” —-Patt Mauc GazetTre. 
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Handsomely printed, price 55. 
Roll of Battle Abbey, The; 


or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Normandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, A.D. 1066-7, 
Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with the prin- 
cipal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 45. 6d. each, 
“ Secret Out” Series, The. 


The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury; | Magician’s Own Book: 
or, Complete Art of Making Fire- Performances with Cups and Balls, 
works. By THomas KenTisH. With Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. 
aumerous I]lustrations. | from Actual Experience. Edited by 


W. H. Cremer. 200 Illustrations 
The Art of Amusing: i. 
A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, — N ° Mystery : 
Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. By Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., 
. | h fully d : 
Frank BgELLEW. 300 Illustrations. with fully descriptive Directions ; the 
H y-P y: | a seg de Writing i Training of 
anky-Panky: 0. 1s : 
Very Easy Tricks, Ve Difficult | Nese al and aaa RL a 
Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of Hand. | ppg g " 
Edited by W.H.Cremezr. 200 Iilusts © Secret Out : 
— “ . One Thousand Tricks with Cards, and 
ae : F , — Recreations ; — Entertaining 
of New Intellectual Games xperiments in Drawing-room or 
and Amusements. By CLara BELLEw. «White Magic.” By W. H. Cremer. 
Many Illustrations. 300 Engravings. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Senior’s Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 
An Angler’s Sketches in Tasmania and New Zealand. By WILLIAM 
SENIOR (‘‘Red Spinner”), Author of “ Stream and Sea.” . 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full-page Tinted ‘[llustrations, 75. 6d. 


Sheridan’s Complete Works, 
with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Transla- 
tions, Speeches, Jokes, Puns. &c. ; with a Collection of Sheridaniana, 














Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Signboards: 


Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable 
Characters. By JAcoB LARWOOD and JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 
With nearly roo Illustrations. 
“* Even if we were ever so maliciously inclined, we could not pick out all Messrs. 
Larwood and Hotten's plums, because the good things are so numerous as to defy 
the most wholesale depredation.””»—TIimMEs. 


~ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 


Slang Dictionary, The: 


Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. An ENTIRELY NEW 
EDITION, revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 

“ We ave glad to see the Siang Dictionary reprin:ed and enlarged. Froma high 
scientific point of view this book is not to be despisez. Of course tt cannot fati te 
be amusing also. It contains the very vocabula;y of unrestrained humour, and 
oddity, and grotesqueness. Ina word, it provides valuable material both for the 
student of language and the student of human nature." ACADEMY. 
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Shakespeare : 


Shakespeare, The First Folio. Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S 
Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published comming, the true 
Originall Copies. London, Printed by Isaac IaGGARD and Ep. BLount, 


1623.—A Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a phot hic process—ensuring the strictest accuracy in every detail. 
Small 8vo, -Roxburghe, 75. 6d. 
“To Messrs. Chatto and Windus belongs the merit of having done more 
to One weed the critical study of the text of our great dramatist than all the 
S 


speare clubs and societies put together. A complete facsimile of the 
celebrated First Folio edition of 1623 for Saroguees ts at once a miracle of 
cheapness and ent, ise. Being ina reduced form, the type is necessaril; 
rather diminutive, but tt ts as distinct as in a genuine copy of the otginal, 

and will be found to be as useful and far more law to the student than t 

latter." —ATHENAUM. 

Shakespeare, The Lansdowne. Beautifully printed in red 
and black, in small but very clear . With engraved facsimile of 
DrogsHout’s Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales from Shakespeare. By 
CuHaRLES and Mary Lams. With numerous Illustrations, coloured and 
plain, by J. Moyr Smit. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. 

Shakespeare Music, The Handbook of. Being an Account of 
350 Pieces of Music, set to Words taken from the Plays and Poems of 
Shakespeare, the compositions ranging from the Elizabethan Age to the 
Present Time. By ALFRED Rorrsg. 4to, half-Roxburghe, 7s. 

Shakespeare, A Study of. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN« 


BURNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 
Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


Smoker’s Text-Book, The. 


By J. HAMER, F.R.S.L. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 


Spalding’s Elizabethan Demonology: 


An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by them. By T. ALFRED SPALDING, LL.B. 


Crown 4to, uniform with ‘‘ Chaucer for Children,” with Coloured 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


Spenser for Children. 


By M. H. Towry. With Illustrations in Colours by WALTER J. 
MORGAN. 

“Spenser has simply been transferred into plain prose, with here and therea 
dine or stanza quoted, where the meaning and the diction are within a child's 
comprehension, and additional point is thus given to the narrative without the 
on of —-. « « « Altogether the work has been well and carefully done.” 
—Tue Timgs. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 95. 


Stedman’s Victorian Poets: 
Critical Essays. By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 


“ We ought to be thankful to those who do critical work with competent skill 
and understanding. Mr. Stedman deserves the thanks of English scholars; 
. « « heis faithful, studious, and discerning.” —SATURDAY Review. 
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Post 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 


Stories about Number Nip, 


The Spirit of the Giant Mountains. Retold for Children, by WALTER 
GRAHAME, With Illustrations by J. MoyR SMITH. 





Crown 8vo, with a Map of Suburban London, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Suburban Homes (The) of London: 


A Residential Guide to Favourite London Localities, their Society, 
Celebrities, and Associations. With Notes on their Rental, Rates, 


and House Accommodation. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d. 


Swift’s Choice Works, 


In Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 
Maps in the Original Edition of ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels.” 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 21s. 


Sword, The Book of the: 


Being a History of the Sword, and its Use, in all Times and in all 
Countries. By Captain RICHARD BURTON, With numerous IIlustra- 


tions. 





[/n preparation. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the People 
of England; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With 140 
Illustrations. Edited by WILLIAM HONE, 





Swinburne’s Works: 
The Queen Mother and Rosa- 
mond, Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
Atalanta in Calydon. 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Chastelard. 
A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Poems and Ballads. 
First Series. Fcap. 8vo,9s. Also 
in crown 8vo, at same price, 
Poems and Ballads. 
Seconp Serigs. Fcap. 8vo, 9s. Also 
in crown 8vo, at same price. 
Notes on ‘‘Poems and Bal- 
lads.” 8vo, ts. 
William Blake: 
A Critical Essay. With Facsimile 
Paintings. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
Songs before Sunrise. 
Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


Bothwell : 
A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, ras. 64, 
George Chapman: 
An Essay. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Songs of Two Nations, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Essays and Studies, 
Crown 8vo, 125. 
| Erechtheus: 
A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Note of an English Republican 
on the Muscovite Crusade. 8vo, rs. 
A Note on Charlotte Bronté. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Study of Shakespeare, 
Crown 8vo, 8s, 
Songs of the Springtides, 
8vo, 6s. 
| Studies in Song. 


Crowa 8yo, 7s 


Cr. 
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Medium 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d. 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours, 
in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in Search 
of a Wife. With the whole of ROWLANDson’s droll page Illustra- 
tions, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. HOTTEN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 6s. 


Tales of Old Thule. . 


Collected and Illustrated by J. MOYR SMITH. 
Four Vols. small 8vo, cloth boards, 30s. 


Taine’s History of English Literature. 
Translated by HENRY VAN LAUN. 
*,* Also a POPULAR EDITION, in Two Vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 


One Vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Taylor’s (Tom) Historical Dramas: 
‘* Clancarty,” “ Jeanne Dare,” ‘‘’Twixt Axe and Crown,” ‘‘ The Fool’s 
Revenge,” ‘‘ Arkwright’s Wife,” ** Anne Boleyn,” ‘‘ Plot and Passion.” 
*,* The Plays may also be had separately, at 1s. each. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Thackerayana: 
Notes and Anecdotes. [Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depicting Humorous Incidents 
in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his every- 
day reading. . With Hundreds of Wood Engravings, facsimiled from 
Mr. Thackeray’s Original Drawings. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Thomson’s Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 


With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by ALLAN CUNNING- 
HAM, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Thornbury’s (Walter) Haunted London. 
A New Edition, Edited by EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., with numerous 
Illustrations by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 
“* Mr. Thornbury knew and loved ris London. . . . He had read much his- 
tory, and every Q- -lane and every court had assuciations for him. His m 
— "his note-books were stored with anecdote, and, as he had singular skill in the 
matter of narration, it will be readily believed that when he took to writing a set 
book about the places he knew and cared for, the said book would be charming. 
Charming the volume before us certainly is. It may be berun in the beginning, or 
middle, or end, ttis all one: wherever one lights, there ts some pleasant and curious 
bit of gossip, some amusing fragment of allusion or quotation.”’—VANITY Farr. 

















Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Timbs’ Clubs and Club Life in London. 


With Anecdotes ofits famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and Taverns. 
By JOHN Tims, F.S.A. With numerous I[ustrations. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 


Timbs’ English Eccentrics and Eccentrici- 
ties: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By JOHN Timss, 
F.S.A. With nearly so Illustrations. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 145. 


Torrens’ The Marquess Wellesley, 
Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait. Forming Vol. I. of PRO- 
CONSUL and TRIBUNE: WELLESLEY and O'CONNELL: Historic 
Portraits. By W. M. TorRENS, M.P. In Two Vols. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Turner’s (J. M. W.) Life and Correspondence: 
Feunded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow- 
Academicians. By WALTER THORNBURY. A New Edition, con- 
siderably Enlarged. With numerous I)lustrations in Colours, facsimiled 
from Turner's original Drawings. 


Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Ground-Plans, 14s. 


Walcott’s Church Work and Life in English 


Minsters; and the English Student's Monasticon, By the Rev. 
MACKENZIE E, C. WALCOTT, B.D. 


The Twenty-first Annual Edition, for 1881, cloth, full gilt, 50s. 


Walford’s County Families of the United 
Kingdom. A Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of 
Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, together with a Record of the Patronage at their disposal, the 
Offices which they hold or have held, their Town Addresses, Country 
Residences, Clubs, &c. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler; 
or, The Contemplative Man's Recreation : being a Discourse of Rivers. 
Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by IZAAK WALTON; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by 
CHARLES CoTTON. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir HARRIS 
NICOLAS, and 61 Copperplate [lhustrations, 








Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, 22 in. by 14 in., as, 
Warrant to Execute Charles I. 


An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals, 
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Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS.., price 2s. 


Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. 
An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, and a 
Facsimile of the Great Seal. 


Crown 8vo, cloth limp, wit numerous Illustrations, 45. 6d. 


Westropp’s Handbook of Pottery and Porce- 
lain ; or, History of those Arts from the Earliest Period. By HODDER 
M. WestrRoppP, Author of “ Handbook of Archeology,” &c. With 
numerous beautiful Illustrations, and a List of Marks. 


SEVENTH EDITION. Square 8vo, rs. 


Whistler v. Ruskin: Art and Art Critics. 


By J. A. MACNEILL WHISTLER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


Williams’ A Simple Treatise on Heat. 
By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.AS., F.C.S. 

“ This is an unpretending little work, put forth for the purpose of expounding 
in simple style the phenomena and laws of heat. No strength is vainly spent in 
endeavouring to present a mathematical view of the subject. The author passes 
over the ordinary range of matter to be found in most elementary treatises on 
heat, and enlarges upon the applications of the principles of his science—a subject 
which is naturally attractive to the uninitiated. Mr. Williams's. object has been 
well carried out, and his little book may be recommended to those who care to study 
this interesting branch of physics.” —PoruLaR Science Revigw. 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK.— Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Wooing (The) of the Water-Witch : 
A Northern Oddity. By EVAN DALDORNE. With One Hundred and 
Twenty-five fine Illustrations by J. Moyr SMITH. 


Crown 8vo, half-bound, 12s. 6d. 
Words and Phrases: 
A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. By 
ELIEZER EDWARDS. [Zn the press, 











Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Wright’s Caricature History of the Georges. 
(The House of Hanover.) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, 
Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S,A, 


Large post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 


Wright’s History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A,, 
F.S.A, Profusely Illustrated by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 
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